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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ArticteE I. 
The Logic and the End of The Rebellion. 


Wrone has its conditions and methods as well as Right. 
It exists in its own atmosphere, obeys its own necessities and 
is ruled by its own instincts. And, so, when a giant barbar- 
ism, its offspring and representative, found itself encircled by an 
advanced and still advancing Christian society, it could meet 
the exigency of its situation only in the spirit and by the meth- 
ods of its own nature. Slavery in the United States and in 
the nineteenth century, pressed on all sides by the accumulat- 
ing forces of an expanding and noble civilization, menaced, as 
it could but feel, by ‘the peaceful but damaging, conquests 
which the energies of an enlightened free society were con- 
stantly making, could deal with the circumstances which beset 
it, only in its own ways, and by its own instrumentalities. It 
could not be influenced by a wisdom higher than it knew, and 
from the recognition of which it was excluded by the essen- 
tial conditions of its existence. Having its origin in falsehood, 
injustice and violence, it felt that it could expand and be 
strengthened, indeed that it could hold its own, only by 
such measures as these postulated; that in wrong alone it 
must live or bear-no life. To expect from it a policy of truth, 
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righteousness and peace, would be as idle as to rely upon the 
good intentions of Beelzebub for the casting out of devils. 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that often what is done . 
for evil is overruled for good. Whether it be true, as the sage 
of Concord affirms, that evil is good in the making, it cannot 
be denied that in the extreme aggressiveness of its nature it 
becomes self-destructive, and thus is made a most effective in- 
strument for preparing the way for good. By facilitating its 
own removal it does a work that can be performed so well by no 
other agency. Myriad-lived and invulnerable as it may seem, 
it is, nevertheless, anever-wearying suicide. However much of 
cunning, tact and plausibility it may exhibit, and whatever de- 
gree of success may appear at times to attend it, it has no per- 
manent possessions, no indefeasable titles, but is ever working a 
forfeiture of its own estates. The wisdom of the ancients is 
nowhere better exemplified than in the well-known apothegm, 
that “‘ whom the gods intend to destroy they first make mad.” 
In the Grecian mythology, Nemesis, the Goddess of retribu- 
tion, is said to have been the daughter of Oceanus and Nox, ; 
for the alteration of things is aptly represented by the sea, and 
hidden providence is set forth by the night—and by both that 
universal but silent-working law in whose economy evil is 
made its own avenger. 

Now, it is manifest that Slavery could not make use of peace- 
ful and honest means for the maintenance of its defences and a5 
the prolongation of its. power. When it could employ such 
agencies as these it would cease to be the violent and fraudu- 
lent thing that it essentially is. It would be Slavery no long- 
er. When it perceived the gathering danger, it thought to 
confront or avert it, only by fraud and crime ; and it made 
preparation not for gradual, peaceful abolition, not for the sim- 
ple continuance of the system of bondage where it already had 
a foothold, but for its indefinite expansion and perpetuity. 

In all its steps towards the rebellion, the slave power was 
impelled scarcely more by its bad morals than its bad manners. 
Impatient of control, insolent, and domineering, as well as 
false and unjust, it was not less willing to ruin for the sake of 
ruling, than anxious to rule for the sake of ruining. In places 
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of authority and real power it would have no rival, and it has 
had none. For forty years it had its own way. Its will was 
power and its word was law. Let us see what a long term of 
unchecked prosperity, as it would seem, has done for it. Ifa 
true system, it would now be impregnable. When the Louis- 
iana Territory was purchased of France in 1803, in all that 
part of it which was afterwards formed into the State of Mis- 
souri, there were probably not twenty slaveholders. At that 
time the opinion in the South, as in the North, was general 
that Slavery was an unprofitable system of labor, and would, 
after no long period, be removed from all the States. No one 
could have imagined that this territory was to be held for the 
interest and advantage of Slavery, and to be finally erected 
into Slave States ; and to no man in the whole country, would 
such an apprehension have been more alarming than to Mr. 
Jefferson, the President under whose authority the treaty with 
France was negotiated. 

But in 1820 the slave power, if not really more aggressive, 
was stronger and bolder than it was in 1803, and when Mis- 
souri was ready to come into the Union, it would give its con- 
sent on the single condition that she should be a Slave State ; 
and by its intrigues and threats she was at last brought in as 
such, but against the conscience and judgment of the country. 
And thirty-five years later, when Kansas was to be subjugated 
by the slave power, Missouri was made its strong right arm in 
the unhallowed enterprise. But by a striking example of 
poetic justice, a mosi unlooked for guerdon seems to have 
waited upon these labors. This Missouri, which was so foully 
ased, and has herself behaved so badly, is the first of the Slave 
States to express her more than readiness to join hands with 
the loyal government in the sublimest act of many centuries— 
an act which John Quincy Adams and other sages lived hop- 
ing to see but died without the sight—Emancrpation. Lo, 
this very Missouri, that but eight years ago would spread the 
curse of slavery by fire and slaughter over the fair fields of 
devoted Kansas, is, even now, redeemed, regenerated, and dis- 
enthralled by the power she had so long contemned and the 
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Genius she had so hatefully insulted, and becomes herself the 
first fruits in the great harvest of Freedom! 

Missouri had not been many years secured to slavery ‘“ for- - 
ever,” when this daring and insatiable power sought new con- 
quests; and as early as 1836, intrigues were set on foot for the 
acquisition of Texas, culminating, ten years later, in a war 
with Mexico. In addition to the confirmation of the title of 
the United States to Texas, including the stipulation for five 
slave States to be carved from her territory, as an issue of the 
war a permanent lodgment for the institution on the Pacific 
coast was contemplated. California and Oregon were wanted 
by Slavery, for they would give it commercial prestige as well 
as political power on our western coast, and they would secure 
to it the possession of Utah and New Mexico, and thus it 
would happen that the movement of Slavery westward from 
the Mississippi, would not reach the Rocky Mountains, before 
encountering a similar movement towards the east, and both 
uniting and forming a grand column, would turn northwards 
and march in triumph to the uttermost boundaries of the re- 
public. 

Such was the comprehensive and audacious programme, and 
. for a time events seemed propitious to its accomplishment—the 
Texas question was settled, and California came, with peace, 
as indemnity for the past, and security for Slavery’s future. 
But how the “juggling fiends,” in their promises to the 
slave power, of conquest and dominion, had “ paltered with 
it in a double sense, keeping the word of promise to the ear” 
only, time was not long in unfolding. Scarcely had the treaty 
of peace with Mexico been concluded, when California, acting 
under the protection of that noble and true old man—to whom 
the country owes a debt of everlasting gratitude for his sagaci- 
ty and fidelity at a most critical juncture of public affairs— 
ZacHaRyY TaytLor,—presented herself to Congress with a Con- 
stitution such as she had seen proper to make for her own Gov- 
ernment ; and with it, thanks to the patriot-President whose 
name we have mentioned, and whose firmness kept slavery 
from ever polluting the waters of the peaceful ocean, after a 
long struggle, she came into the Union as a free State! Her 
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thousands of brave men in the field, fight on the loyal side, 
and her five votes in Congress, her regal contributions (for does 
not a Kine gather them in?) to the wants of the army, and 
the voice of thunder with which she speaks her mind, are given 
and heard in behalf of the Union and Liberty! And Texas, 
which was to darken the farthest line of the Gulf with the 
frown of eternal slavery, is ready, as we are assured by the 
most intelligent authority, the moment the rebel armies are 
withdrawn from her territory, or as soon as she can be pro- 
tected in acting for herself, to renew her pledges of fidelity to 
the Union, endorsed by legal guaranties of universal freedom. 
The close of the Mexican war was signalized by the break- 
ing out of the slave power in a piteous and agonizing cry—so 
well could the shameless Liar act a part—for- relief. There 
were five claims to be satisfied, five bleeding wounds to be 
stanched ; one of these claims was for a more effective law for 
the return of fugitive slaves ; and that ten millions of dollars 
should be paid to slaveholding Texas for kindly accepting a well- 
defined portion of the (yet free) territory of New Mexico, was 
another. And the end was that the slave power obtained from 
Congress, as Gov. Foote of Mississippi said in the Senate of 
the United States, in December, 1851, “all that it asked for, 
ana more too.” But the North could be liberal, for this gen- 
eral settlement, this effectual stanching of the wounds, was to 
dispose of all sectional and slavery controversies forever ; 
henceforward there would be perpetual peace and good neigh- 
borhood. All strifes were composed, and Concord, newly inaug- 
urated, with her myrtle scepter would reign from the St. Croix 
to the Rio Grande: The National Democratic Convention as- 
sembled at Baltimore in 1852, declared the settlement to be 
final and complete, and pledged the party it represented to a 
resistance of all attempts to disturb it ; and the National Whig 
Convention, in the same year, accepted these compromise meas- 
ures as a full and final adjustment of all questions between the 
sections. The meaning of the “‘ Compromise” struggle, and 
its real connection with the procession of events put in mofion 
by the slave power, were not long in doubt. They were pre- 
liminary to the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise ; and, 
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by making the perfidy of the slave power as patent as it was 
gress and shocking, aided materially in opening the eyes of the 
nation to its true character, and to the dangers that impended. 

The demand for the Missouri abrogation came m 1854. In 
the true interest of slavery it should not have been made at 
that time, nor should it have been made at all. If slavery 


could have kept quietly and insidiously at work as of old, 
when it was less unwise, it would have made Kansas and 


Nebraska its own, and by the strength and influence thus ad- 
ded to its former power, might have placed itself, probably for 


many generations, in a position of almost impregnable strength. 
But the gods, meaning its early destruction, made it impa- 


tient, rash, mad. By this act it aroused the slow and patient 
North. And when this measure seemed likely to fail of ac- 


complishing the purpose intended, the slave power undertook 
the subjugation of these Territories by force and fraud, thereby 


thoroughly alarming the friends of law and order throughout 


the country, 


It wrested from the Supreme Court of the United States the 
Dred Scott decision, by which the whole country was to be 
passed under its yoke, and thus it summoned every champion 


of justice, every lover of human liberty, indeed every freeman 
in the land, to the defence of Republican institutions. 

It broke up the National Democratic Convention at Charles- 
ton in 1860, and, by so doing, said to;those -Democrats who 


loved their country more than the part of it whose institutions 
were founded on human bondage, that by being true to the 


whole country they were outlaws in the Democratic party. 
And by effecting the overthrow of the.corrupt party that had 


SO nearly destroyed the government, it made certain the elec- 
tion of an earnest and loyal man to the Presidency, while yet 


the patriotism and virtue of the people were equal to the stern 
call that was to be made upon them. 


It celebrated the event it had itself assisted to bring about, 


by cannonading one of the principal fortresses of the country, 


by striking down the National flag and trampling it beneath 
its feet, thereby saying in effect, ‘‘ For the reason that that 


flag does not signify slavery and a dismembered confederacy, 
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but represents, instead, freedom and the American Union, it 
shall not float over the South.” If it had stood for slavery it 
would have been honored and upheld—as it did not, it was in- 
sulted and torn down. Were the facts, that it was ‘ Free- 
dom’s Banner,” that the government it symbolized was a gov- 
erment of justice, and that the Constitution was not a bul- 


wark of slavery—facts acknowledged by the slave power, and 
made its justification for attacking them—reasons why they 


should be abandoned by the true and loyal people of the coun- 
try? The loyal people did not so understand it, but replied 


to traitors, saying, ‘“* If you will destroy this Constitution be- 
cause it means freedom and justice, we will save it for that 


reason, as well as because it is the supreme law of the land. 
When you declare that one of three things must be—disunion 


—the Union with slavery everywhere—or, the Union with 
slavery nowhere,—we make our own election ; and as slavery 


has been set up against the Union, one or the other needs must 
die. It shall not be the Union.” Madness herself never ten- 


dered such an issue before. 
In its short-sighted cunning, the slave power had provided 
beforehand for a.long and exhausting war. It knew not what 


it was about when it secured the means for such a contest, for 


it thereby was preparing the ingredients of a deadly chalice to 
be commended to its; own feverish lips. A short war would 
have left slavery substantially unharmed in every State. It was 


not to be a short war. Slavery’s blind instraments—the blind 
leading the blind, agajin—had been otherwise directed. They 


were to be architects ‘of its destruction. God’s methods are 
sometimes inscrutable but they are always logical. His mills 


may “ grind slowly but they grind exceeding small,” and in the 
grinding of slavery to powder it should not seem strange if 


slaveholders are employed as the millers. That it might be a 
great war, taxing the full energies of the parties, and ending only 


with the removal of the cause in whose interest it was begun, 


these men got early possession of many of the strong fortresses 
of the country—they robbed the Federal Arsenals—plundered 


the National Treasury, and sent into remote seas nearly every 


effective ship belonging to the Government. More than this, 
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the arch conspirators had been at work for many years in at- 
tempting to demoralize the public sentiment of the North—to 
make it if not actively disloyal, low-toned and unpatriotic, . 
ready at all times to give moral if not material encourage- 
ment to treason. Great pains were taken to instil Southern 
principles and prejudices into the minds of Northern officers of 
the Armyand Navy. Secret Societies, binding their members 
by pledges and oaths to the practice of treason, and embracing 
even military and civil officers of the Government, were or- 
ganized in ali the Northern States. 

The chief of the rebellion, while Secretary of War of the 
United States, had lavished his favors and praises upon those offi- 
cers of the Army whom he hoped to make useful whenever an 
occasion should occur in which he might need their services ; 
and so well directed were these efforts that when the blow was 
struck at Sumpter, large numbers of Army officers were found 
arrayed against the Government that had fed and honored 
them. And, still worse,men in sympathy with the rebellion 
sought and obtained important positions at Washington, and 
high places in the Union armies. Men who believed in Slave- 
ry and in the South, and who, though they might be Northern 
men, sneered at freedom and the North when they could do it 
safely, were promoted, honored, and trusted as among the most 
able and faithful of the friends of the Government—such was 
their address and the craft of their masters. In the Depart- 
ments at Washington, they could convey information to the 
enemy ; in the field, they did not believe in crushing the re- 
bellion utterly, but in treating it tenderly and in compromising 
with it. If they did not march they dug pits, and if fighting 
was inexpedient, there was yet no objection to ditching, nor to 
any “strategy ”’ that would tend to postpone decisive results in 
the field, until an accommodation might be had which would 
secure the preservation of slavery as the one thing essential, 
whatever else might happen. 

Simpletons! They did not know that all this time they 
were really working for the overthrow of slavery. Under their 
policy and management the cause of the Union was set back 
and apparently lost, the hopes of treason were raised until it 
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employed only the language of insolence and menace, and 
then the loyal people becoming thoroughly aroused, reached, 
as at a single step, the position of the utter extermination of 
Slavery, as a matter of necessity and of holy duty—and as the 
plain logic of the rebellion. 

It was not possible for Slavery to be removed in any other 
way. The free States could not destroy it, nor could the Gen- 
eral Government. It could be destroyed by the slave owners 
themselves, and by no other party. Without the assault upon 
the Government, wantonly and wickedly made by the slave 
power, no force of public sentiment could have been created, 
no combination of circumstances effected, adequate to the over- 
throw of this wide-spread and deep-rooted system. 

But although Slavery is to be destroyed mainly by the slave- 
holders, and the losses of the war are to fall chiefly upon the 
South, the North does not go scot-free. She sinned against truth 
and knowledge, and hence is to be requited with heavy bur- 
dens and woes. Nemesis has been after her for many years. - 

The Whig party for its gratuitous succor of the accursed 
thing was the first of the old political organizations to be taken 
away, not in agony, but, because it had been weak rather than 
wilful, in a kind of euthanasia. The Democratic party, because 
it had a reason, though a bad one, for its support of slavery, 
was tolerated longer, yet only to suffer severer pangs at last, 
as its continued practice of evil required. ‘There are, we are 
informed, men who are still made to believe, as a punishment 
for their folly and wickedness, that the Democratic party is to 
be revived and be again a respectable and powerful organiza- 
tion, as if there were anything of virtue, or vigor left in it, or . 
asif there was anything left in the world for it todo. It will 
not raise mortals to the skies, and it cannot drag angels down. 
It cannot make the dry bones of dead and buried slavery live 
again, nor can it arrest for a moment by its babblings and in- 
anities, the grand work of political regeneration that is going on 
throughout the country. There is no longer room for this 
faithless and reactionary party, and it must die: but the Union 
must live. There is need for it, a profound and universal 
need. Both hemispheres-need it, civilization needs it, and the 
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consecrated revenges of freedom demand it, because it is to be 
a Union for liberty and humanity. 

And so let us have no undue anxiety about the future, and 
especially in regard to the manner in which the slave question 
in the States is to be treated. Let there be no doubt that a 
simple, plain, and effective way will be discovered as soon as 
there shall be occasion to tread it. For the Statesman-Sena- 
tor of Massachusetts whose thoughts have been occupied on 
this subject, we have long entertained a, profound respect and 

‘cherished a warm personal regard, and we should be slow to 
declare that his leading views on this subject are unsound, or 
that the discussion upon which he has entered, was, so far as 
he has participated in it, untimely. So far from the latter be- 
ing true, we think he has laid the loyal country under deep 
obligation for giving to it the result of his research and medi- 
tations on this most interesting question. Nothing from one 
possessing resources so various and so vast as Mr. Sumner’s, 
whose purposes are so true and whose heart so loyal, comes, 
that is unimportant, or that is not entitled to our earnest 
consideration. And yet, we are not quite able to say 
that all the propositions, if we understand them correctly, con- 
tained in his recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, receive 
our unqualified support. 

The Constitution of the United States’ declares ‘“ that the 
powers not delegated” to the General Government by that 
instrument, “ nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” And among the 
powers reserved to the States, is that of making laws affecting 
the security and prosperity of the people in the bulk of thear 
domestic and ‘business relations. The laws of the United 
States touch the people in comparatively few places, but those 
of the States everywhere. Over these local and domestic mat- 
ters, which are within the control of the several States, the 
Government of the United States has no power whatever, un- 
less it is in cases where there may be occasion to fulfil its obli- 
gation to guarantee to the States a ‘ Republican form of Gov- 
ernment.” The United States may be authorized to act in re- 
gard to these matters so far as to keep this constitutional obliga- 
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tion, but no farther. Now, if the authorities of a State in all 
its branches and departments, unite, a majority of the people 
cooperating with them, in the commission of treason against 
the United States ; if, acting professedly for the State—colore 
officiti—they are found in flagrant rebellion against the Nation- 
al authority, making war upon it, denying the subordination 
of the State, and asserting by force of arms its entire inde- 
pendence of the United States,—-and such acts of treason are 
to be held as working a forfeiture of all right in the State as 
a political organization or entity—as destroying its existence, 
or, as we may say, statehood, and remitting its domain to the 
condition of the unorganized territory of the United States— 
the question will arise as to what becomes of the statute and 
positive laws of the State made anterior to its treason,—are 
they legally operative, or are they abrogated or suspended 
wholly or in part? If a military or civil government is 
placed by authority of the President or Congress over the 
State, will such Government recognize the old laws, or any of 
them, and if any, which? Or will it recognize and enforce 
such only as may be made by Congress? If the latter, it 
would seem that all the laws of the rebellious States are to be 
considered as annulled and wiped out—or as placed in abey- 
ance by virtue of some principle which to us is utterly incom- 
prehensible. If the treason of the State authorities and people 
has abrogated or displaced their laws in respect to slavery and 
slaveholding, it has done the same with all their laws, those in 
respect to titles to real and personal property, to crime, to every- 
thing ;—and during the last two years, in all the insurgent 
States, there have been no laws, even in theory, for the punish- 
ment of crime, none for the protection of any of the great in- 
terests which, under our system, are left to the care of the 
States ; and a condition of things has existed such as never be- 
fore was seen in any country. 

But we suppose it will not be seriously disputed, that the 
laws of the States rightfully passed while they were loyal, re- 
main in force, and unimpaired by suck treasonable acts. Every 
provision of positive law, whether contained in the Statutes, 
or Constitutions of the States, if valid when passed, must re- 
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main so notwithstanding the rebellion, and would be recog- 
nized as in force by any Government that should be placed over 
the States, or over the several tracts of territory that formerly 
composed them ; and by these laws, always recognized, the legal 
existence of the States would be constantly implied, and affirm- 
ed. If then, there are such laws, sufficient for all purposes, al- 
ways in existence theoretically, and always practically where 
there are officers to administer them—whenever there is a loyal 
Government in a State (or what is admitted to have once been a 
State,)—what authority has Congress to repeal, modify, or sup- 
plement them, except so far as it may possibly be necessary in 
order to give it a Republican form of Government? How plain 
would be the road to a consolidated despotism, if the Central 
Government could drive the States into rebellion, and then 
take advantage of what it had itself caused, to wipe out their 
laws and spread over them its own? Looking to the long fu- 
ture of the country’s life, is it wise to establish a precedent, 
- unless demanded by overruling necessity, that may be produc- 
tive of incalculable evil to the nation ? 

For ourselves, we can discover no theoretical or practical 
objection to considering the rebellious States as being still, 
strictly and legally speaking, States of the American Union, 
having their boundaries, divisions, subdivisions, and laws, 
but as having no administration,‘:and no government, except 
such as may have been provided by the United States, and 
which must be continued until the time shall come when the 
loyal people of the States acting under the protection and au- 
thority of the United States—but so far as practicable under 
the forms of their own State laws—may properly and safely 
be permitted to set up governments for themselves. 

We are unwilling to yield to traitors, or to traitorous States, 
the monstrous power that is claimed for them—the power to 
arrest and break up the authority of the Federal Government 
within the limits of the States, to destroy the machinery, depen- 
dent as much of it practically is upon State legislation, required 
for the action of the Federal authority therein—the power to 
abrogate all the laws upon which such loyal people as may re- 
main, rely for protection, and finally, by annihilating the States 
themselves, to destroy the perfectness.of the Union. 
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It is very awkward, to say the least, to be obliged to regard 
these revolted States, as legally existing States for some pur- 
poses, and for others as unorganized territory or mere vacant 
land. There are, we believe, judicial courts held in some of 
them by federal judges, under circumstances which im- 
ply the continued existence of the States. Andrew John- 
son was held to be not the less a Senator from Tennessee, be- 
cause a band of traitors in that State were able by the terror 
which they inspired, to carry resolutions of secession through 
a Convention. And when Mr. Chandler, of the Norfolk dis- 
trict, appears at the Speaker’s bar to take the oath prescribed 
by the Constitution to be taken by members of Congress, it is 
not very probable that the objection will be raised that inas- 
much as no representative can be received who-does not come 
from a State of the Union, and as Virginia is not such a State, 
therefore he cannot be permitted to take the oath of office. 
For our part, we would avoid, if possible, all these difficulties 
and embarrassments ; and we would tolerate no doubts as to 
the perpetual and sacred integrity of the Union. 

We would not for a moment entertain the idea that the acts 
of traitors directed against the Constitution can have any effect 
whatever except to prove the folly and guilt of their authors. 
To all other intents, they are purely and simply void. To 
say that such acts can change the legal relations between the 
States and the United States, is only to say that treason can 
accomplish what loyalty cannot, and that a rebellious State can 
do what the loyal Government can neither do nor permit to be 
done ; that is bound to keep every State alive; and to guaran- 
tee to each a republican form of government. 

‘Can it perform these obligations by consenting to their self- 
destruction ? 

A State exists not upon the strength of its own right merely, 
but upon the strength of the rights of all the other States, and 
only by the consent of these"expressed in the manner prescribed 
in the Constitution, can it be annihilated or withdrawn. We 
must hold that there is no power outside of the Constitution, 
for the obliteration of a State. Any other doctrine, in the prin- 
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ciples involved, and the consequences resulting, would be fraught 
with the most serious nyischiefs and dangers. 

And we are the more sceptical in regard to the doctrine of 
State suicide, because we would have no opportunity left tothe 
people of any of these revolted States to hold slaves under any 
laws now existing or which they cam hereafter enact. 

Conditions attached to the readmissior of States are not to be 
entirely relied upon to prevent pro-slavery legislation therein. 
States desirous of holding slaves will find plausible, though un- 
substantial, pretexts for making laws for their own government 
upon this subject. They will assert their equal rights of legis- 
lation im respect te all their domestic matters, their courts will 
find precedents, or pretended precedents; and it will be dis- 
eovered too late that the snake of slavery has been only scotched 
and not killed. 

True safety is in a policy the execution of which rests 
solely with the general government, and is in no wise de~ 
pendent upon the interest or good faith of the States. Remit 
the slavery question to the States, and whatever the final result 
may be, it cannot be doubted that the subject will be opened for 
acrimonious discussions, and: will occcasion lasting dissensions. 

By all means let the controversy be closed with the war, and 
let there be no hope of the possible rehabilitation of the cause of 
so many woes. Then will be inaugurated that “era of good 
feeling,” whose advent the lovers of liberty and the believers 
in human progress have so confidently predicted, in which our 
_ country, strong and united, will enter upon its appointed career 
of greatness and glory. 

But the practical question is, In what way shall the Govern- 
ment, its authority having been restored, bring back the States to 
a cordial allegiance, and to acquiescence in a condition of things 
which pronounces the restoration of Slavery impossible. There 
are, we doubt not, several ways in which this result can be ef- 
fected. One (it may not be the best,) occurs to us as simple, 
legal, and effective, and open to'few, if any, practical ob- 
jections. 

Congress has ample authority, and it will be its most sacred 
duty, at the next session, to pass a law prohibiting. the coast~ 
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wise and inter-State slave trade. If we had not known that, 
with the most undoubted power, Congress neglected till after 
the outbreak of the rebellion to pass a law for the abolition of 
slavery in the Distriet of Columbia, we should say that it was 
the strangest thing in the world that a law prohibiting the in- 
ternal slave trade—a commerce more detestable and cruel than 
the foreign—had not been passed many years ago.* 


1In a Memorial to Congress prepared by Mr. Webster, in behalf of the 
people of Bosten, in 1819, and signed by himself, Geo. Blake, Josiah 
Quincy, James T. Austin and John Gallison, we find the following 
passage : 

‘¢ The Constitution declares that the migration or importation ef suck 
persons as any of the States, now existing, shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808. It is most 
manifest that the Constitution does contemplate in the very terms of this 
clause, that Congress possesses the authority to prohibit the migration 
or importation of Slaves; for it limits the exercise of this authority for a 
specific period of time, leaving it to its full operation ever afterward. And 
power seems necessarily included in the authority which belongs to Con- 
gress, ‘ to regulate Commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States.’ No person has ever doubted that the prohibition of the foreign 
slave trade was completely within the authority of Congress since the 
year 1808. And why? Certainly only because it is embraced in the reg- 
ulation of foreign Commerce ; and if so, it may for the like reason be pro- 
hibited since that period between the States. Commerce in Slaves since the 
year 1808, being as much subject to the regulation of Congress, as any 
other commerce, if tt should see fit to enact that no slave should ever be sold 
Jrom one State to another, it is not perceived how its Constitutional right 
to make such provision could be questioned.” 

This doctrine was deliberately reaffirmed by Mr. Webster in 1837, in 
the Senate of the United States. Cong Globe, Vol: 45. p. 160. 

See discussion as to the power of Congress over cemmerce among the 
States, in 9 Wheaton’s R, page 1, Gibbons v. Ogden. 

John Quincy Adams, as we are informed by Hon. J. R. Giddings, always 
maintained that Congress had power to interdict the inter-State slave 
trade. It has sometimes been thought that Congress cannot have power 
to prohibit this internal slave trade, because the Constitution always re- 
cognises slaves as persons and never as property, and therefore, as not being 
the subjects ef commerce, but this argument would be equally fatal to the 
authority to prohibit the foreign slave trade. Granting the premises, how- 
ever, it seems tous a very different conclusion from the above is inevita- 
ble. We think the United States might rather be understood as saying 
to the States: ‘‘ We do not, under the Constitution, recognise any such 
thing as commerce in persons. You do—and we cannot help it, when car- 
ficd on within a State, but _you shall not make it.an article of commerce 
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With such a law upon the statute-book, we do not see how 
slaves can be held hereafter, either in the free States, or rebel 


States, or anywhere outside of the loyal slave-holding States 
and districts excepted from the operation of the President's 
Proclamation of Emancipation. And slavery, excluded every- 


where else, cannot survive long in these places. The common 


interest and feeling of the Country for its universal extinction, 
and the fact that slaves cannot be sent from one State to an- 
other, and other causes, will make the system so unpopular and 


unprofitable, that the anxiety among slave-holders will be to 
get rid of this description of property as easily and early as 


possible. It is enough, however, to remark on this point, that 
the duty of the Government and loyal people to devise means 


between different States; we will not permit that to be carried on as com- 


merce among the several States, which, in its nature, is not the subject of 
commerce; we don’t seek to prevent the removing of persons from State 
to State, but we will prohibit their transportation as articles of commerce ; 
it is simply because we will not admit the idea of commerce in persons, 
that we say there shall be no trade in them in cases where we have the 
power to declare what shall or shall not be among the State’s articles of 
commerce. If the States among themselves can make articles of com- 
merce, of what we do not admit to be such, then we have not power to 
regulate ‘‘commerce among the several States,” for they can create prac- 
tically a most detestable commerce among each otherover which we have 
no control. 

But if it is maintained that the power to prohibit the foreign slave trade 
is deduced by implication from the following language: ‘‘ The migration 
or importation of such persons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by Congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight,” and not from the clause in 
reference to commerce—it is answered that by the very terms of 
this language (if it is to be understood as having affirmative force,) 
Congress has power not only to restrain the importation of pér- 
sons, which, by force of the word importation, refers to persons brought 
from abroad, but also the power to restrain the migration of persons, 
which must include (especially when used as something more than, or 
different from, importation,) the removing of persons from State to State 
as well as from a foreign country to our own. Dr. Webster defines the 
word migration as the ‘“‘act of removing from one Kingdom or State to 
another, for the purpose of permanent residence, or a residence of some 
continuance ;” and, in illustration of the meaning of the word ‘“‘ migrating,” 
he says: ‘‘ The people of the Eastern States are continually migrating to 
the Western States.” It results that under one or the other of these 
clauses of the Constitution, the power asserted in the text is indisputable. 
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for the speedy removal of slavery from these excepted localities 
will remain, and can scarcely be affected by the policy adopted 
in respect to the rebellious States, whether Mr. Sumner’s of 
any other. ‘Simce the Proclamation of Emancipation took ef- 
fect, on the first day of January, 1863, there have been ne 
slaves in any of the rebel States or districts. By that decree 
of “terrible uprightness,” an act that shall make the name of 
Abraham Lincoln immortal, every slave in all these States was 
made free, and free forever. 

By force of several acts of Congress, the importation of 
slaves from foreign countries, into any State or Territory, is 
expressly prohibited. 

It only now remains for Congress te pass a law prohibiting 
the coast-wise and inter-State slave trade, and no slaves car 
be sent from one State or Territory to another ; and the result 
will necessarily be, that in no one of the rebel States can a 


slave be found or live. 
We will take South Carolina for example. In this State 


there is now not one slave. Not one can be carried there from 
outside of the United States, fer the law of the land forbids; 
and not one can be taken there from within the United States, 
for the law (that is to be as we assume) prevents. And se 
with the passage of such a law as we have referred to, there 
can be no slave held hereafter in the State of South Carolina, 
no matter what her Censtitution or local laws provide for-~for 
the simple and conclusive reason that it is impossible for a per- 
son to be found or taken there, to whom her slave-laws can in 
any case attach. Her laws may remain unaltered for a cen- 
tury, and the wishes of the people to hold slaves may be un- 
changed, and yet it will be impossible for a slave to be held in 
the Stateunless, indeed, Congress should hereafter see fit to 
re-open the foreign or domestic slave trade, and thereby prac~ 
tically to establish slavery, an event which we can hardly re- 
gard as within the bounds ef human probability. Indeed, the 
most perfect security that, in the nature of things, we can have 
against the restoration of slavery would be in making it depen- 
dent upon the affirmative action of the two branches of Con- 
gress, and the approval of the President. We may think it 
Qe 
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possible for one or more of the slave States to break through 
all conditions and restraints for the sake of re-introducing 
slavery ; but that a majority of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress should be willing to pass a law for that pur- 
pose is quite beyond the range of our fears. At any rate, when 
Congress shall be ready to do this, it would be equally ready to 
release the States from all conditions it might have attached to 
their readmission into the Union. 

Thus the plan, if such it can be called, which we have sug- 
gested, promises to be as effective as it is simple. 

To set it on foot, and ensure complete success,—assuming 
as we must in any case, that the laws of the land will be duly 
executed,—an act of Congress which may be embodied in one 
brief section, raising no questions of disputed authority, inter- 
fering with no pet theories, encountering no prejudices, and ef- 
fecting no complications, is all that is required. And not only 
would slavery be practically abolished in the now insurgent 
States, but their slave-holding laws would soon be swept away, 
also. For it cannot be doubted that the loyal people, to whom, 
when these States shall have returned to their allegiance, will be 
restored the functions of government, seeing that any attempt to 
hold slaves therein would be in violation of the laws of the 
‘United States, and of the general sentiment of the country, and 
that there was no probability of either being changed, would, 
without delay, place their State laws upon this subject in har- 
mony with those of the nation as well as with the opinions of 
mankind. As these laws would be inoperative, being inconsis- 
tent with laws of paramount authority, there would seem to be 
no reason for retaining them. And thus would be brought 
about, naturally and easily, the grand result to which the rebel- 
lion points, a Union of Free States. 

Meanwhile, the governments provided for these States will 
see that the laws of the land are faithfully executed. Whether 
such governments should be placed over them by authority of 
Congress, or by the act of the President, is a question which we 
have not been inclined to discuss, and we dismiss it with the 
single observation, that while we doubt not the power of the 
President, we would regard a general law of Congress, regu- 
lating its exercise, as on many accounts desirable. 
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We are unable to discover any foundation for the doubts 
sometimes expressed as to the efficacy of the Proclamation. If 
the legal import and practical operation of that instrument are 
doubtful, God help us! there is nothing certain. If the Procla- 
mation is a failure, the rebellion is, and ought to be, a success. 

If the President, charged by the people with the duty of 
maintaining the Constitution and preserving the government 
and bound to it by a solemn oath, wielding, so far as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States 
can, the entire war power of the country, had a right to put 
down the rebellion by force, he had also the right to employ all 
means and agencies, necessary to effect that end, not inconsis- 
tent with the laws of nations and of humanity, or, as he 
has tersely expressed it, ‘not barbarous or cruel.” To 
maintain that the Commander-in-Chief is bound to respect and 
not interfere with the property of traitors in the form of slaves, 
is the same thing in effect as it would be to maintain that a 
rebel in arms has a right to demand of the government protec- 
tion in the possession and use of those means and implements 
which he is employing to destroy that government; or, in 
other words, that the right of the rebellion is superier te the 
right of the nation. 

The President has acted upon the other assumption, and if 
he was right in so doing, if the rights of the Nation are greatest, 
and it is under no constitutional obligation to help traitors to de- 
stroy itself; and if traitors—who are self-elected outlaws—have 
no rights, as against the safety of the government, then mani- 
festly this act was not only legal, and constitutional, but, 
as being the most efficient, was also the most legal and con- 
stitutional act he could perform.? And it will st&nd. It will 


*It has been contended in some quarters that the authority of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is limited to the territory in the actual occupation of the 
Army or Navy, and that before an act of the President in this capacity can 
hate any legal effect in a State in insurrection against the United States, 
there must be actual military occupation of it, or of so much of it as to 
have broken down all organized and effective resistance therein. 

For example, it would be admitted, perhaps, that there is such military 
possession of Tennessee by the Federal Government as is required to give 
legal efiect to the proper military orders and acts of the Commander-in- 
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do its perfect work, too. The honor and good faith of the na- 
tion are pledged to it. It will cease te be a nation when it 
fails to carry out in all fidelity, and to the last, a measure which 


Chief, while it would be’ denied that there is such possession of South 
Carolina or Georgia. 

It is also insisted that the authority of the Cemmander-in-Chief, in re- 
Spect to the emancipation of slaves, is founded upon, as it is only war- 
ranted by, military necessity; and that there is no rightful power where 
the necessity does not exist. It obviously results from these premises, 
that if the people of one or more States are in open rebellion and in such 
force that the military power of the nation is in actual occupation of only 
a few scattered points in such States, and can make no further progress, 
and is in danger of being driven from the places already held, and there 
is only one expedient by which the power of the rebels can be checked 
and broken, that one indispensable expedient cannot be made use of for 
the reason that there is no legal authority therefor—in other words, be- 
cause there does not inhere in the Constitution the right and power to 
save itself in a certain contingency. And then the moment our armies 
have advanced and obtained practical possession of a State (as they have 
of Tennessee,) this power cannot be exercised, because the military ne- 
cessity in which, in this instance, its exercise rests, no longer exists ; and 
that failing, the poweritself has fallen. Before the actual military posses- 
sion it is too early, afterwards it is too late! And so it comes to this, that 
there is no power in any case or at any time in the President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to emapcipate the slaves of rebels, even though such an 
act be the single condition upon which the Union can be preserved; and 
our fathers have made a Constitution by which slavery is greater than itself 
and more sacred than the government it created. We cannot believe that 
the power to save the Union constitutionally in any possible contingency 
is wanting. Rather would we hold, with the reason and logic of the case, 
that wherever the Commander-in-Chief has the right to military possession 
his military acts and orders are legally operative, although he may not be 
able to enforce them until the actual Het accompanies the right 
of occupancy. The right of military occupation covers every rebel State 
and Territory in the Union, and the territory over which the orders and 
decrees of the Commander-in-Chief are operative (being such as in other 
respects are legal,) is co-extensive with that which he has a right to oc- 
cupy with military power. Has the Commander-in-Chief a right to 
march his armies into South Carolina—that State being in rebellion? 
The case is utterly unlike that of a claim to exercise authority in a foreign 
State in which the Commander has no actual occupancy; and to hold that 
the Commander-in-Chief of this Nation has no more power under the 
Constitution to give orders and make decrees affecting things in South 
Carolina than he would have power to make orders to be operative in 
Canada, is simply to make South Carolina a foreign State. 

The only safe and correct doctrine we think is this, that wherever the 
constitutional right to occupy exists, the military power is to be regarded 
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it caused to be adopted in good faith to save its own life, and 
which has had all the effect and influence anticipated from its 
adoption—a measure upon which the Commander-in-Chief, be- 
lieving it to be ‘‘ warranted by the Constitution upon military 
necessity,” confidently invoked ‘the considerate judgment of 
mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God.” 


Articte II. 


The Eastern Church, and Council of Nice. 


‘¢ Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. With an Introduc- 
tion on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley, D.D. Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church,” from the Second London Edi- 
tion, revised. New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 


From the position occupied by the author of the above work, 
and the European reputation he enjoys, we anticipated a vol- 


ume of great interest. This we have. In many respects it is 
also an able work, showing considerable research, much schol- 
arship, and a finished style. 

The subject treated is full of interest to the religious world, 
and to the ecclesiastical student especially. It opens a field 
but little explored, and of which, therefore, but little is known. 
The domain of the Eastern Church, with its one hundred mil- 
lions of professing Christians, and its centres of Jerusalem, Anti- 
och, and Alexandria, is far away. The very languages spoken 
are little understood. Even the Greek of a large portion of that 
communion is read only by the more learned. The sources, 
also, for attaining a correct knowledge of its history, are 
few, often of very ancient date, and rarely found save in the 
great public libraries. 
as constructively in occupation or so far as to render its proper military 
acts and decrees over such territory lawful and binding. No danger need 
be apprehended from the exercise of this power, as the right of military 
occupation of the Commander-in-Chief, except in case of foreign inva- 


sion, extends only to localities where the people are in actual rebellion, or 
where it may have been carried by act of Congress. 
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Something has been known of the East and its Christianity 
always; more, perhaps, might have been known. But it is 
certain that the little knowledge we do possess is frequently 
imperfectly apprehended, and this is true even of many schol- 
ars. Canon Stanley has contributed greatly towards the dif- 
fusion of a cerrect understanding upon the subject by the pub- 
lication of his book. With all its learning, it is in a popular 
form ; opening up, as it does, so many new scenes and won- 
ders, little dreamed of by large bodies of Christians in this 
land. It is presumed, therefore, that it will be widely read. 

The “Greek Chureh” properly embraces that scattered 
portion of the race using the Greek language, extending from 
the desert of Sinai, through the islands and coasts of the Le- 
vant and the Archipelago, witk the centres in Greece and Con- 
stantinople.! It is the remaining representative of the old Gre- 
cian civilization and culture. It is also the mother of the 
Gentile Churches. The early Roman Church, itself, was, at 
least in part, but a colony of Greek Christians, or Grecised 
Jews.2, The early Popes were Greeks. The very name, 
*‘ Pope,” being Greek.? But the Greek, or, as it calls itself, 
the “ Orthedox ”’ Church, is not alone, or by any means all of 
what we conceive by the term “ Eastern” Church. Out from 
the midst of Mohammedanism and Heathenism, in Africa and 
further Asia, are many churches, called often heretical, and 
perhaps really so, but not unlikely still preserving much of the 
ancient purity of the Christian system. Among these are the 
‘‘ Chaldean Christians,” or “ Nestoriahs,” dwelling in the 
fastnesses of Kurdistan: the ‘ Armenians,” inhabiting the 
mountain tract around Ararat; the Syrian Christians, the old- 
est in the world, as a distinct branch of the Eastern Church; 
the Church of Abyssinia; and that of Georgia, the ancient 
Iberia. 

Besides these are the Christian tribes on the banks of the 
Lower Danube, the Sclavonic Bulgaria and Servia on the 
South; the Latin or-Romanic Wallachia and Moldavia, on the 
North.* And, finally, there is the Russian Church. This, as 


1P. 100; see also Conybeare and Howson’s Life of St. Paul, v. ii, c. 
xxiv. *P.101. *Ibid. *Pp. 91-103. 
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indeed, more or less, all the others, is Greek. Perhaps the 
Russian Church is more Greek than any except the Greek 
Church proper. 

This great body of Christians, under the general title of 
Eastern, has filled an important place in the history of Chris- 
tianity from its first triumphs, down, at least to the final 
separation of the Greek from the Latin, the East from the West. 

From the beginning the tendencies of the two Churches 
have been distinctly marked. That of the East has ever been 
speculative, that of the West practical. Hence the East has 
dealt in creeds, and dwelt much upon theology, while the West 
has busied itself with matters of government and discipline, 
and been satisfied, or was for centuries, to receive its theology 
thence. Theology,” however, has been systematized by the 
West, developed, corrupted even, as has not been the case, to 
the same extent, with the East. As the Greek communion is 
purer than the Latin, in allowing its priests to marry, in the 
larger and nobler position allowed the laity, and in other ways, 
so it is acknowledged to be purer in doctrines. It has never 
attained the position on the “ Trinity,” held by the Roman 
Church, or the mass of Protestant Churches, nor has it the 
same extensively accepted doctrine of endless punishment. 
That doctrine obtains, but not universally, nor in the same ter- 
ribly material features. Nor is it an absolute requirement of 
faith ; for the reason, that the councils upon which that church 
most depends have left the doctrine in an undecided form. The 
doctrine of “substitution ” cannot be said to exist at all.® 

Nevertheless, development and corruption belong to the 
faith of the Greek, as to that of the Latin. This, in substance, 
Dr. Stanley admits, in his remarks on the departures of the 
church generally from original truths.’ 

Designed to fulfil a portion of his duties as Professor, the 
Lectures of which this book is composed are intended to open 
the way for the cultivation of greater interest in all pertaining 
to the Greek Church, as a very important branch of the 
ehurch universal, than has heretofore obtained. This they 


®P, 124, ®P,188,n.1. 7P. 74 
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will accomplish. In the prosecution of his design the Canon 
has many weighty thoughts upon Ecclesiastical History, and 
upon its methods as they should be, or might be. 

Touching the Doctor’s view of Church History as properly 
beginning with Abraham, we find him, of necessity, claiming 
the indispensableness of the connection between the old and 
the New Testaments, thus ruling out for himself, and for all 
who accept his view as above noticed—and we do not see how . 
any ean do otherwise,—the latter-day rationalism, or hyper- 
criticism, which would separate them wholly and forever. For 
himself he affirms, ‘ Speaking religiously, the Christian 
Church can never be separated from the life of its Divine 
Founder, and that life cannot be separated from the previous 
history (Old Testament History,) of which it was the culmi- 
nation, the explanation, the fulfilment.” * Speaking historical- 
ly, if any ground at all is to be found for the history of the 
Church in the Old Testament, there is no evading this, and 
it demands the careful attention of those who would deprive 
the Old Testament of any part or lot in the Christianity in- 
augurated by the Master and His Apostles—inaugurated in 
some sense, out of the expiring Judaism which had so long 
prevailed, and which may date its being from Abraham. 

A remarkable statement is found, in association with this 
idea, worthy at least of a passing notice, as an evidence of the 
light which sometimes unconsciously breaks upon the mind. 
Dr. Stanley says, ‘* The call of Abraham is the first beginning 
of a continuous growth ; in his character, in his migration, in 
his faith, was bound up, as the Christian Apostle well de- 
scribes, all that has since formed the substance and fipre of the 
history of the Church.” ° There is much more in that sen- 


tence, logically carried out, than perhaps the author perceived 


—more than perhaps he would admit. The ‘ Abrahamic 
faith ” was, that in him (Abraham) should “ all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.” Certainly that faith contains not one 


of the doctrines of later days, usually styled “Evangelical ” 
or * Orthodox.” 


SP. 29. °P. 29; the italics are ours. 
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In the same connection, giving by implication his view of 
the *“‘ Church,” and protesting against the unjustifiable restric- 
tions upon its history, so largely obtaining, he makes another 
admission, full of significance, thus:—“ If the very word, 
which of old represented the chosen ‘ people’ (4a0s) is now to be 
found.in the ‘laity ;’ if the Biblical usage of the phrase ‘ eccle- 
sia ’ literally justifies Tertullian’s definition, Ubi tres sunt laici, 
ibi est ecclesia ; then the range of the history of the Church is 
as wide as the range of the world which it was designed to pene- 
trate, as the whole body which its name includes.” This 
view, however, would scarcely be acceptable to any denomina- 
tion not acknowledged * Liberal,” even at this period of the 
world’s enlightenment, though it might be welcomed by indi- 
viduals in all sects. The New Testament often, interchanga- 
bly, uses the words “ world’ and “Church,” the ‘ body of 
Christ.” The above, therefore, would, for most Theologians, 
embrace too much, signify too much, and promise too much. 
It is the picture of a Church universal. What then would be 
the logical sequence ? 

That Dr. Stanley is not above the lot of mortals, of what- 
ever rank or gifts, to whom to err seems almost a necessity, is 
realized in his opinions upon this progress of the Church in 
faith and sentiment. ‘There has been development here, and 
corruption. Somewhere, then, error must be. But with con- 
summate casuistry, he writes, ‘‘ The error which is held by 
great, ancient, and national communities, often loses its mis- 
chief, and entirely changes its meaning, when it becomes a part 
of the general established belief. The truth which is held by 
a narrow sect often becomes error, from the mere fact of the 
isolation and want of proportion in which it is held.’ Can 
the learned author seriously consider those statements, so 


wholly destitute of warrant by any law of moral rectitude, an 
excuse for the existing errors in the Church? Can error ever 
be other than error, under any circumstances, or truth other 


than truth by whomsoever held ? 
Not less strange are his thoughts upon persecution, as when 


0p, 34. UP, 69. 
NEW SERIES. VOL I. 3 
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he says, ‘‘ The strange folly of Christians persecuting Chris- 
tians was first introduced on a large scale, trot by the orthodox 


but by the heretics, of the fourth and fifth centuries.” 2 This 


ean only be true, if he means that the heretics were the party 
attached to the dominant church, and its interests, and that the 


orthodox were the party represented by such men as Origen 
and his adherents, or Arius and his followers, not otherwise. 


As it stands, however, even with the appearance of a reference . 
to millenarians, the assertion is only capable, we will not say 


designedly, to mislead and prejudice the reader. Especially is 
this true, in the light of the further remark, “ It is not, as a 


general rule, the larger, but the lesser congregations of. Chris- 
tendom, that have imposed the most niinute and petty restric- 


tions on opinion and practice.” 8 In the light of the whole his- 


tory of the Church, we see not how such a sentence could be 


written. The history of the Papacy, of all denominations, 
shows conclusively the tendency of the majority to persecute 


the minority-~always the tendency of the party holding the 
power, from whatever source, to trouble the party which is not 


so fortunate. 
Nor are we able to understand with what propriety, or jus- 


tice to the records, Dr. Stanley can affirm of the Greek Church, 
that its refusal to accept of the filioque elause, insisted upon by 
the Council of Constantinople, as an addition to the symbol of 
Nice, A. D. 881, was on account of its “repugnance to any 
change in the decrees or creeds, laid down in the early coun- 
cils.”” 14 It was altogether based upon other grouuds. It was 
opposed, as involving a falsity. Had that communion seen it 


true in any sense, it would have accepted it at once. It object- 
ed because it was a development, nay a corruption of doctrine. 


We have not time, nor space, to follow our author through- 
out. With much of interest, much of truth, much of great 
moment, he is not always quite reliable. He devotes a large 


portion to the Council of Nice, giving all the details, and ¢er- 


tainly presenting a picture, such as has never been yielded 
before to the student. In some particulars it is a more com- 


3 Pp. 69,70. °P. 70. P. 142. 
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plete aceount than has been published heretofore in the English 
language. But with all his learning, he has not given an alto- 


gether correct picture of that Council, or a correct version of 


.the general facts in connection therewith. We shall, therefore, 
mainly, devote the balance of this paper to that subject; and 
we deem this of some importance, as the researches of the Doc- 


tor are presumably the latest, and should be, from his position 


and reputation, the clearest and truest. 
I. The Doctrine of the Trinity not known in the Church, in 
the 2d Century. Weare prepared to admit the statement that 


the Nieene Creed is still the bond of faith in the Eastern 


Church. This tends te establish our view of the liberal The- 
ology of that Church. We are also ready to admit, that <* be- 
sides the decrees of the first four general councils, nothing is 


to be required as matter of belief necessary to salvation,” 


though so much would searcely ke admitted by very many 
“ Orthodox”’ theolegians, as it would invalidate the dogma of 
endless punishment, which obtains all its authority as an article 


of faith from the fifth. But we cannot acknowledge that the 


Nicene creed “is the only creed accepted throughout the uni- 
versal church,”’ or that ‘it was regarded at the time, and long 


afterwards, even by councils which chafed under the acknowl- 
edgment, as a final settlement ef the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity,” and that “so in a certain sense it has been re- 
garded by many theologians of later times.” * It is not uni- 
versally accepted. Even where acknowledged, it has been 


everlaid with other andj later additions. Nay, what is usually 
accepted as the Nicene creed, is not the symbol drafted at Nice, 
but that altered and added to by after councils. Nor did it, nor 


is it at all generally admitted that it did, form a “ settlement of 


the fundamental doctrines of Christianity.” No “doctrines” 
were settled at Nice,—though a doctrine perhaps was—the 
Deity of Christ. The Trinity, as now held, was not established, 


or, apparently, dreamed of; while the whole previous history 


of the Church is one long protest against the idea of “ Christ 
as God” being a “fundamental doctrine of Christianity.”’ 


Pp, 150, 15L 
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The doctrine ot the Trinity—rather, the conception of the 
Deity of Christ—was of slow growth. But it was a thought 
which lost no time in developing after the first steps were taken. 
The original preparations for the dogma came, undoubtedly, 
from the influence, at a very early period, of the Platonic phi- 
losophy. The Platonic Logos was associated with the Logos 
of John; and the stress laid by the Scriptures upon the preéx- 
istence of Christ helped to identify the one with the other. . 
Perhaps, also, the desire to give all possible honor to Christ, 
and to make him as near God as was practicable, was largely 
productive of the tendency towards his deification. Yet the 
Christians of the first ages were very far from attributing to 
him underived existence, or making him “ very God of very 
God,” ‘one with the Father in substance,” —as, in one word, 
Gop. 3 

Justin Martyr affirms, that Christ “‘ Before created things 
was with God, and begotten, when through him, he (God) in 
the beginning created and beautified all things.” 4 And what 
he means by “ begotten” he explains when he says of him, that 
he is “next after God.” ” 

Clement of Alexandria calls the Redeemer ‘‘ God.” * But 
he qualifies this by declaring him to be “ next to the only Om- 
nipotent Father ; obeying the will of the Omnipotent Father ; 
ruling all things by the will of the Omnipotent Father,” &c.” 

Tatian makes him “ The first begotten work of God.” * 

Theophilus, speaking of God’s creation, says, ‘‘ When about 
to make those things he designed, (He)! begat this Logos; pro- 
ducing, or throwing him forth, the first born of every crea- 
ture.”’2!_ Yet Theophilus was the first to use the word teas,” 
which proved a stepping-stone towards the Trinity. The Latin 
Trinitas, was first used by Tertullian.” 

Athenagoras affirms Christ to be “ The first progeny of the 
Father.” ** 

Treneus says, * above all is the Father, and he is the head of 
Christ.” * 


1 Apol. 11, c.6. '7Apol.1. 3 Bish. Kayes’s Clem. p. 14. 'Stroma. 1, 
viii. *°Orat. con. Grecos. *! Ad Autol. 1,11. **Ad Autol. 11,15. *De 
Pudic. c. 21. ™Legat. pro. Christ. * Adv. Her. 11, 28. Comp. Origen 
con Celsus, v; vii; De Orat. 1, c. 15. 
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Tertullian even ‘spoke of him ds being God only in the sense, 
not of absolute equality with the Father, but as that ‘ what- 
ever is from God is God.”** He refers to Jesus as being “ the 
branch from the root, the stream from the fountain, the ray 
from the sun.” ** He also said, ‘‘ The Father is different from — 
the Son, since he is greater ; as he who begets is different from 
him who is begotten ; he who sends, different from him who is 
sent ; he who does a thing, different from him by whom it is 
done.” 28 Once more, ** There was a time when the Sen was 
not.” And yet again, “ Before all things God was alone, 
himself a world and place, and all things to himself.” *° 

Thus, so far as the second century is in question, the doc- 
trine of the Deity of Christ was unknown to the leading minds 
of the Church. If unknown in this century, it would be su- 
perfluous to attempt to show that it was not known in the first 
—which, however, could very easily be done. The dogma of 
the Deity of the Holy Ghost was also in the distance.*' It 
was as yet “entirely undeveloped.” ™ 

Neo-Platonism arose in the third century. Essentially hea- 
then, especially in its justification of idolatry, it yet, in many 
essentials, became incorporated with much of the Christianity 
of the age. During this century Theology was greatly culti- 
vated at the Catechetical School at Alexandria, where were 
such teachers as Pantenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, 
Heraclas, and Dionysius. But that Theology was net honest 
always, from the admixture with it already of the old Platonism, 
and perhaps also in some degree of the new. So far as the 
interests of the Church were in question, it was thought that 
evil might be done for the good that might -be accomplished.® 

The Latin Church, meanwhile so wholly dependent on the 
Greek, was developing, to some extent, outside of that, chiefly 
through the influence of Tertullian, whose corruptions—those 
of Montanism, though that was condemned, in name—found 


\ 


76 Apol. ad Gentes, c. 21. * Apol. ad Prax. c. 8. * Apol. ad Prax. c. 9. 
29 Ad Hermo. c. 8. * Ad Prax. c. 5. #! See Hagenbach, Hist. of Doc. 1, 
§ 44. ** See Gieseler, Hist. of the Ch. 1, c. 3,§52. ** Origen con. Celsus, 
iii.; also Strom. vi., in which is advanced Plato’s argument, De Repub. iii. 
Tor the usefulness of falsehood in attaining certain desired good ends. 
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favor through the West. Already also was Rome putting forth 
the first claims for preéminence—in doctrine, as in all else. 
The Scriptures, through all, were being philosophically, of- 
ten falsely, interpreted. The doctrines culled from them were 
acknowledged not apparent. Thence flowed the necessity of 
learned expounders, and thence the plea for the Church as the 
infallible interpreter. Still the development and corruption of 
doctrines were gradual. 

Origen was at this time the leading mind of the age. At 
eighteen he was Catechist at Alexandria, having been appoint- 
ed by the Bishop, Demetrius, and was devoted to the study of 
the Bible—with, however, it must be confessed, philosophical 
notions that sometimes overshadowed the teachings of Revela- 
tion to his mind. Nevertheless, the main features of Origen’s 
theology were not questioned during his life. Nor has his 
moral character ever been impugned. The orthodox Jerome, 
a hundred and fifty years after his death, says that his condem- 
nation was not ‘on account of the novelty of his dogmas ; not 
on account of heresy, for which he is now barked at by the 
rabid dogs; but because they could not endure the fame of his 
eloquence and learning.” * 

Prepared by Tertullian, Origen adopted the view of the 
“‘ eternal sonship”—the idea, that while Christ had not an ob- 
jective existence, yet he existed in the mind of the Father al- 
ways, and thus might be called the “‘ Eternal Son.” But Ori- 
gen, as did Tertullian, held this in strict conformity with the 
theory of “subordination.” He compared God and Christ 
with the sun and its beams ; with a statue, and a smaller copy. 

He even objected to prayer being offered to Christ, as con- 
trary to the idea of one God. He affirmed, also, that “* The 
power of the Father is greater than the power of the Son and 
the Holy Ghost; the power of the Son is greater than the 
power of the Holy Ghost; and the power of the Holy Ghost 
is greater than the power of all other holy things.” *’ Origen’s 
works exerted, theologically, almost a controlling influence 


4 Epist. ad Paul. 29. * See Hagenbach, 1, §48,n.2. De Orat. c. 15. 
*7De Princip. 1, i., c. 3, §.5. 
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throughout the whole Church during this period. But views 
were developing which ascribed Deity, or very nearly that, to 
the Saviour, and which, with much of low chicanery, and not 
a little violence, prepared for the decisions of the Council of 
Nice, and their enforcement. That Council was hastened by 
an incident. 

II. Origin of the Controversy respecting the Nature of 
Christ. Arius, whose Christian or moral character is not to 
be questioned, Presbyter of Alexandria, and established over 
an independent Parish, was arraigned, for heretical opinions 
upon the nature of Christ, by Alexander, the chief Bishop of 
that Diocese. This Arius was a man of great learning, pro- 
found thought, and vast influence not only within his own cir- 
cle but with the entire Church. One day, according to Socra- 
tes, his Bishop propounded the Deity of Christ, in the expres- 
sions, “ Always God, always the Son; as is the Father, so is 
the Son; the Son is unbegotten as the Father; neither in 
thought, nor in the least point of time, does God precede the 
Son ; always God, always the Son.” Arius protested and 
argued against this, but Alexander only became the more stub- 
born. He endeavored to compel Arius to adopt his views, but 
without success. The refusal of Arius, with perhaps some un- 
guarded expressions let fall in the heat of controversy, led a 
Synod, in the influence of Alexander, to excommunicate him. 
Doubtless also, Alexander was actuated considerably by feelings 
of jealousy. Arius had once declined the Episcopacy,* and was 
feared by his Bishop on account of his popularity. After being 
excommunicated he retired into Palestine, about A. D. 320, 
321. There he was received with open heart by Eusebius, Bish- 
op of Cesarea, a man distinguished for rank, talent and learning, 
possessing great influence, and known to us as the historian of 
that name. Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia, also befriended 
him. He thence wrote to his Diocesan, declaring the faith he 
held, of ‘* creation” and consequent ‘ subordination,”’ to be that 
which the traditions of the Church had taught him, and which 
even Alexander himself had at one time proclaimed, and in 


38 See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of Roman Empire, 11, c. 21. Letter 
of Arius to Eusebius, Theod. 1, i.,c.v. 4 Philostorgius, b. 1, c. iii. 
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which he had instructed the clergy under him. That Arius 
did not believe he was holding or preaching a false or new doc- 
trine,*but thought he was supporting the old Church faith, is 
beyond question. He proclaims openly, “‘ We must either sup- 
pose two divine original essences without beginning, and inde- 
pendent of each other; we must substitute a dyarchy in place 
of the monarchy ; or we must not shrink from asserting that 
the Logos had a beginning of his existence, that there was a | 
moment when he did not as yet exist.” 4! Nevertheless the 
Bishop stirred the whole Church against him, chiefly by mis- 
representations. A war of words ensued. Churches were di- 
vided. The people were separated into factions. All places 
were filled with discord and contention. ‘The whole Empire 
was ascene of confusion. Even the Heathen were scandalized. 
During all this time, however, nothing was broached touching 
the nature of the Holy Ghost. Indeed, the Arian controversy 
occupied the full attention of Christendom. 

And perhaps this was as good a time as could have been se- 
lected for the controversy. ‘The Church had, in a large meas- 
ure, emerged from its many years of suffering and depression, 
and had been taken under the protection of the State—was 
basking in the smiles of the Emperor Constarttine. There 
was thus time to devote to doctrinal discussion and develop~- 
ment. Development, also, would be aided by the influence of 
Councils, appointed by the authority of the Emperor, the laws 
of which were sanctioned, and often enforced, by the same 
great power. { 

Three views of the nature of Christ now obtained. 1. The 
emanation theory, developed from the ancient, philosophical 
doctrine of the Logos, and more fully unfolded by Origen’s eter- 
nal generation, the seeds of which were sown by Tertullian. 
This was the general view at this time. But it was strictly ‘* sub- 
ordination.” The eternal generation and hypostasis of Christ 
were retained by the Nicene party, in enlarged form. But.the 
subordination was ignored in opposition to Arius,—not until 
Nice, however. How fully then, remains to be seen. 2. The 


“1Neander, Hist. of Chris. Ch. and Relig., 11, p. 361. 
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theory of Arius, of the “creation” of Christ. This was un- 
questionably the primitive faith, and was urged against the 
eternal generation, which Alexander developed into “ very 
God of very God.” 38. The theory of Sabellius, which ap- 
plied the names, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as so many 
different designations of the same Being—thus destroying the 
hypostasis of the Son. The matter, therefore, stood thus :— 
Arius against the deification of Christ, on the one hand, and 
in support of the hypostasis against Sabellianism on the other. 

The excitements flowing from the controversy called forth 
the interference of the Emperor Constantine. To this he was, 
in all probability, instigated by Silvestre, Bishop of Rome. Dr. 
Stanley endeavors to throw a veil over this, as do others. We 
nevertheless incline to the view we have expressed, for which, 
also, there is abundant authority. The Council was called by 
the Emperor to meet at Nice, A. D., 325. 

Of Constantine, who has been the subject of great laudation 
on the part of many ecclesiastical writers, we pause here to 
state, that he was a fit instrument to work out the designs of 
ambitious and unscrupulous men. He was educated a Neo- 
Platonist. In A. D., 312, he became the sole ruler of the whole 
Roman Empire. Converted by a miracle, as is alleged, he 
embraced, rather accepted in a very partial manner, Christian- 
ity, A. D., 8324. Thatin this he was actuated by policy—to 
bind to him the only united and constantly increasing body in 
his Empire—there is little room for doubt. He murdered his 
wife, his son, and his hephew. He pretended to support the 
Church in the Orthodoxy it established at Nice; yet he was 
baptized by the Arian Eusebius, of Nicomedia, just before his 
death,—but not until after he had been refused expiatory rites 
by the Heathen priests, who said, ‘‘ There are no purifications 
for such deeds as these.” He had encouraged the factions of the 
Church, that by his interposition he might popularize himself. 
For his works for the Church, however, he was canonized by 
the Greek communion, and he may be given this meed of 
praise,—he established Christianity, which had struggled from 
the beginning, and which had just passed through a century 
of anarchy and confusion, and gave to it an impetus which it 
has since never lost. 
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III. Council of Nice. To Nice, at the Emperor’s com- 
mand, there gathered the leading ecclesiastics from all parts 
of the Empire, chiefly from the Eastern, with a large body of 
subordinate clergy. ‘The West was represented, among others, 
by the celebrated Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, and by two 
Presbyters who attended on behalf of the Bishop of Rome, since 
recognized.as Pope’s Legates, though not known as such then. 
The number attending the Council has been variously estima- . 
ted. Eusebius gives two hundred and fifty, while Athanasius 
and Theodoret give three hundred and eighteen,—which is 
that generally accepted. It is acknowledged, however, that 
a much larger number was present, but asserted that these con- 
stituted the Council. But if so, why? Dr. Stanley claims 
that the Council consisted of Bishops “chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively,” “ and that is, apparently, the idea prevalent. But it 
certainly can find no warrant. There is no authority for sup- 
posing, that others than Bishops might not have helped to con- 
stitute the Council ; it is certain that some, who were not, did, 
—as Athanasius, the Arch Deacon, then only some twenty- 
five years of age, and the two Presbyters, Victor and Vicentius, 
who appeared on behalf of the Roman Bishop, with the Pres- 
byter Arius. 

The truth, in all probability, is, that there were over two 
thousand (2348) ecclesiastics present. But in some way, and 


for some purpose, all these were not allowed to sit as members. 
All but about (possibly) three hundred and eighteen (818) 
were weeded out by the Emperor’s efforts, and at the instiga- 
tion of Alexander, the antagonist of Arius, on the plea of ig- 
norance and erroneous views. ** It was thus a Council of 


picked men, to crush Arius, and to enforce the views of Alex- 
ander, than whom none exerted, from the position he occupied, 


more control through the Churches. Dr. Stanley tries to cast 


doubt upon this number, by intimating that the representation 


of the Alexandrians is, that the ‘“‘ mob” was the grand gather- 
- ing of all the heretics of the world, Sabellians, Mariolaters, 


“Pp. 158, * Eutychius, Ann, 1, 440; see also C, ae Magnal, Christi, 
Amer.B . vii. 
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Arians,—and tha tthe three hundred and eighteen (318) were 
the Orthodox and steadfast minority !’ ** Aside from the inher- 
ent and manifest weakness and contradictory nature of this, 
the notice shows something in the number actually constituting 
the Council, not altogether right. It must be borne in mind, 
also, that the {Council, thus selected, was overawed by the 
presence of the Emperor with an armed retinue, and that he 
was as already intimated, influenced by the Bishops Alexan- 
der and Silvestre. 

As there is no decided authority for determining the day, or 
even month, of the opening of the Council, we must be con- 
tent with the statement that it met, and that its actual sessions 
were inaugurated by the Emperor in person, with all the mag- 
nificent surroundings of his lofty position. There is no oppor- 
tunity here for dwelling upon the opening scenes. Nor can we 
delay with remarks upon those composing the Council, though 
it would be highly interesting so to do. Dr. Stanley describes 
at length, the chief actors, though not always fairly—so far, at 
least, as those not in sympathy with himself are concerned. 
We are particularly impressed with this, in his portraiture of 
Arius. It is unworthy of Stanley, and has the appearance of 
an effort to throw contempt upon the “heretic,” and to preju- 
dice him in the minds of readers. * 

We must here be allowed to dwell a moment upon other po- 
sitions of the Dr., tending to show how often he is wholly un- 
reliable. He mistakes the views of Arius, by affirming them 
to be ‘an excess of dogmatism” growing out of the * abstract 
words” “ Father,” “Son,” “ begotten,” and ‘ unbegotten,”*° 
and appears to think them in some sense “polytheistic.” “” Yet 
there was no “excess of dogmatism,” from such cause, or any 
cause. Arius objected to the deification of Christ as such, as 
being a new doctrine, as being at least a perversion of the ex- 


alted view which the Scriptures give of Christ, and which the 
early Church held from them. And there could not be poly- 


theism, or any tendency thereto, since the view of Arius was 
a recoil from the attempt to create another Deity out of Christ, 


MP, 184, See p. 190. “P,178, ‘Seen. 1, p. 178, et seq. 
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thus preparing for the deification of others—as was effected, in 
one instance, when the Holy Ghost was made God. The poly- 
theism could be more properly charged upon the party of the 
Nicenists, who deified Christ. Certainly we might rather af- 
firm that the “ Trinity” is Polytheism—at least that it is Tri- 
Theism. 

Again, with wondrous disregard of the facts, he affirms that 
the Nicene controversy was not as to “The Divinity (Deity). 
or the humanity of Christ, nor to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
(for all these points were acknowledged by all parties!” ) ® 
Yet the very question at issue was as to the nature of Christ— 
was as to whether he was “very God of very God.” The 
doctrine of the Trinity (the Trinity as now existing in the 
Churches is meant by the Doctor) was not acknowledged at 
Nice by “all parties,” nor by any party. It could not have 
been. It was not even known. However, on the very next 
page the worthy Canon refutes himself. He is speaking of the 
extent of the excitement upon the controversy among the peo- 
ple, which had reached such a pitch, that if the price of bread 
was enquired, the answer would be, “* The Son is subordinate 
to the Father ;”’ if it was asked whether the bath was prepared, 
the reply was, ‘* The Son arose out of nothing.” Where then 
was the acknowledgment of the Deity of Christ, or of the Trini- 
ty, “ by all parties ?” 

Reverting to the Council, of its general character we have 
but little to say, though that it was not altogether of the high- 
est is susceptible of the clearest proof. ‘Stanley himself quotes 
from Eusebius and Sozomon, with the tacit subscription of 
their correctness, to the effect, that **one motive which had 
drawn many to the Council was the hope of settling their own 
private interests.” “” This could not have been said, however, 
of those whose faith was in danger at the hands of Alexan- 
der’s party—they were intent upon its preservation, and their 
own defence as its holders. The character of the Council is 
further hinted, on the part of an eminent American Divine, 
who speaks of the torrid and stifling atmosphere of conflicting 
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and sinful passions, under a religious garb, in which it wrangled 
and fought out its theology, especially upon the subject of the 
Trinity, and the moral-nature of God.” 

Dr. Stanley makes the theological partition of the Council 
threefold. 1. The Orthodox. 2. The Arians. 3. The con- 
servatives, or indifferent, or those of intermediate shades of 
opinion, verging on either side towards one or the other of the 
first two. * 

It would be nearer the true rendering to state that the three- 
fold division was as we have given it in the views held of the 
nature of Christ. This further fact, also, appears :—the par- 
ty siding with Alexander was small. Dr. Stanley would have 
this of the Arians. ** -But if the latter, distinctively, were 
not the dominant party, the Origenists certainly were. Thus 
the great body opposed, in general sentiment, the Alexandrian 
Bishop, sympathizing, so far, with Arius. To this effect, also, 
is the testimony of Neander, relieved of its partial coloring 
and ambiguity. 

After the Council opened, much time was occupied in dis- 
cussion, crimination and recrimination, entirely foreign to the 
subject of the nature of Christ. But as all things end, so 
these ended, and the proper work commenced. Then was ex- 
perienced the difficulty of preparing and adopting a symbol 
that would be accepted by the Alexandrian Bishop, and those 
who would abide with him. The Arians proposed a creed, 
but it was at once rejected by the opposite party. ‘The Coun- 
cil suggested framing a formula from Scriptural expressions, 
but as that would be acceptable to the Arians the idea was 
abandoned. Eusebius of Cesarea, an Arian sympathizer, of- 
fered one, of which the following constituted the main points : 
“‘T believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all 
things, both visible and invisible, ard in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Word of God, Light of Light, Life of Life, the only begot- 
ton Son, the first born of every creature, begotten of the Father 
before all worlds, by whom also all things were made. 

And we believe in one Holy Ghost. Believing each of them to 
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be and to have existed, the Father, only the Father, and the 
Son, only the Son, and the Holy Ghost, only the Holy Ghost.” 
With this the Emperor expressed satisfaction ; but when it 
was discoyered that the Arians also would be satisfied, it was 
thrown aside. During all this time the Bishop of Alexandria and 
the Roman Legates worked steadily together, under the coun- 
tenance of the Emperor. Nevertheless, a large body dared to 
face them all, in behalf of Arius. 

At length it was found that the Arians had a hove or of the 
word * consubstantial ” — éuodvaiey —* of the same nature 
with God,” 5 and that was, therefore, at once adopted by the 
Council. This discovery was made in a letter written by Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia to Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre.*® Its adop- 
tion caused a violent outbreak. The Arians protested, with ar- 
guments from the Scriptures, and the traditions of the Church 
—but to no effect. They charged it with involving Sabellian- 
ism, still the Council adhered to it; and the Emperor showed 
but too plainly that he would confirm the decision of the as- 
sembly, however the Arians, or others, might object. He, in- 
deed, immediately threw himself into the arms of the Ho- 
moousian party, and issued a decree of banishment against all 
who should refuse to subscribe the new symbolism. How to- 
tally he went over to this party, how suddenly, and with what 
little reason, even Stanley cannot fail to see, and to reveal. 

IV. The Nicene Creed as originally adopted. The creed 
as adopted finally,—it has since been altered and amended, 
and added to,—was : | 


‘6 We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of all 
things visible and invisible. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, begotten, the only begotten of the Father ;: 
that is, of the substance of the Father, God of God, Light 
of Light, true God of true God, begotten, not made, ‘consub- 
stantial with the Father; by whom all things were made, both in 
heaven and earth; who for us men, and for our salvation, descended 
and was made incarnate, and was made man, suffered, and rose 
again on the third day, ascended into the heavens, and will come to 
judge the living and the dead. 


54 Stanley, East. Ch. p. 227. % Ambrose, De Fide, iii. 15. -5° A transla- 
tion may be found in Dudley, Council of Nice, p. 23, et seq. 57 P. 235. 
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“‘ And we believe in the Holy Ghost. 

‘Those who say that there was a time when the Son of God was 
not; and that before he was begotten he was not, and that he was 
made out of nothing, or out of another wabatitens or being, and is 
created, or changeable, or alterable, the Catholie Church anathema- 
tizes.’ 


Such was the creed of the Council of Nice, A. D., 325. 

The members present very generally subscribed, among the 
first being Hosius of Cordova, the Roman Legates, and Alex- 
ander. But many who signed explained away the objectiona- 
ble features, or understood with various modificatians the sym- 
bol they accepted.*® Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of 
Nice, Maris of Chalcedon, Momas of Marmarica, and Secun- 
dus of Ptolemais, with others, declined to subscribe. The- 
ognis and Eusebius finally yielded, but refused to heed the an- 
athemas against Arius. Arius himself, and all who remained 
refractory, were condemned, and banished—for the time. 

The creed must have proved wholly unsatisfactory to all 
not theologically blinded. It affirms and denies the same 
thing, is throughout contradictory, to say nothing of its mys- 
tical character. To understand it as one harmonious whole is 
simply impossible. However, this much may be said,—there 
is, in some sense, subordination of the Son to the Father, in 
that the Son is declared “begotten.” Yet, undoubtedly, the 
design was to make Christ “ Very God.” We may grant 
that it does this. But the fact then remains, that the etied is 
not “ Trinitarian.” The nature of the Holy Ghost is not 
touched upon in any way. Nay, it is admitted that the Ni- 
cene Council left it where it was. Athanasius seems to have 
been the first to develope the idea of the Holy Ghost into 
something like Deity.*! He was followed by others, until the 
dogma was, in some sense, adopted by the Council of Constan- 
tinople, A. D., 381. That Nice decided nothing as to the 
Trinity farther appears from the declaration of Huet, himself 
a Trinitarian, that “as late as the time of Basil, and still later, 


*8 See Neander, ii. p. 377. °° Soc. I,i.c.8. See Hagenbach, 1, § 93. 
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the Catholics dared not proclaim Divinity (Deity) of the 
Spirit.” As late as A. D., 880, we find that “ great indis- 
tinctness prevailed among different parties respecting this dog- 
ma, so that even Gregory Nazienzen could say, ‘some of our 
Theologians regard the spirit simply as a mode of divine oper- 
ation ; others, as a,creature of God; others, as God himself; 
others, again, say that they know not which of these opinions 
to accept, from their reverence for Holy Writ, which says . 
nothing upon it.”” Hilary of Poictiers, a ‘ Nicene Theologian,’ 
expresses himself in a similar way, and does not venture to at- 
tribute ‘ to the Spirit the name of God, because the Scripture 
does not expressly so call him,’ and ‘though Basil of Cesarea 
wished to teach the Divinity (Deity) of the Holy Spirit in his 
Church he only ventured to do it gradually.’ ” © 

As might have been foreseen, the decision of Nice rent the 
Church. Yet, East and West, though particularly in the East, 
Arianism long prevailed and extensively flourished, until al- 
most the world bowed before it. Its extent and power are ac- 
knowledged by Stanley. It was not long after the Council 
that the Emperor himself made up his mind to yield the word 
‘¢ consubstantial.” After the death of Alexander, Athanasius, 
through fraud and violence, © succeeded him. Soon after Con- 
stantine recalled Arius, though Athanasius refused to receive 
him into the Church. But Athanasius was himself subsequent- 
ly condemned and deposed on charges of crime of great infa- 
my, and was banished by the Emperor, A. D., 885. The 
same Council, through which this was done (Tyre,) readmit- 
‘ted Arius, with his associates, into the full communion of the 
Church. About a year after, when ready to receive the fel- 
lowship, in person, of the Church at Constantinople, to which 
the Bishop, Alexander, was opposed, Arius died suddenly. 
He was probably poisoned by his enemies, though many histo- 
rians have nervously striven to discredit the fact. © 

Thus the Nicene symbol was far from satisfying the Church 
for a long time. The second Council of Antioch, A. D., 341, 


®2 Origen, I, ii. c. 2. ®Neander, Lec. on His. Chris. Dog. p. 303, et seq. 
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rejected it, especially the word “ consubstantial,’’ appealing to 
tradition in support of its action. The third Council of Sir- 
mium rejected “ consubstantial.”” The Council of Philoppolis 
anathematized it. It was again condemned by the Council of 
Antioch ; the fifth Council of Sirmium; by the Councils of 
Seluccia, Ariminum, or Rimini, and others. All the Bishops 
present at Ariminum signed the anti-Nicene creed adopted, 
though they had previously subscribed the Nicene formula. © 

Nevertheless, the creed of Nice had received the prestige of 
Orthodoxy from a General (Oecumenical) Council, and from 
Imperial authority, and the Church in after years, especially in 
the West under the influence and direction of Rome, swerved 
to its acceptance. It finally triumphed, and passed into the 
faith of the Church, with such alterations and additions as 
further development demanded. How all this came to pass, 
cannot here be portrayed. 


We would like to follow this subject still further, did space 
allow. We would also be glad to dwell longer upon the gen- 
eral features of the Eastern Church, but for the same reason 
must refrain, referring our readers to the work of Dr. Stanley. 

We have seen what the faith of the Church was up to the 
meeting of Nice, upon the subject of the nature of Christ, and 
what at Nice it was declared to be. Whatit has since become 
we all know. The Nicene affirmation passed into the wider 
dogma of the “ Trinity,” after the Council of Constantinople, 
A. D., 881. But that did not become the “ Trinity ” as now 
held by the Churches for long years after. 


‘7 Soc, I, ii.c.10;S z. I. iii. c. 5. © Du Pin. His. Ecclesias. Wri- 
ters, v. II. p. 264. 
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SALVATION IN ‘CHRIST 


Articte III. 


Salvation in Christ not limited to this Life. 


To whatsoever branch of the Christian Church we may be- 
long, as a responsible being, he is interested in such questions 
as these:—Is there any connection between conduct in this’ 
life and condition in the life immortal? Does character inhere 
in the moral constitution, thus forming a part of the substance 
of the soul, or is sin wholly of the flesh, so that its con- 
sequences end when the body dies? And if the consequences 
of our conduct here do reach beyond the event of death, how 
long will they last—to what extent will they affect our peace 
—will they ultimate in happiness ? 

We shall make no attempt to answer all these inquiries 
within the limits of an article proper for these pages, but tak- 
ing up the leading topic of Salvation in Christ, and the rela- 
tion of the individual to the work of redemption, we shall have 
occasion, in part at least, to cover the general ground which 
these several questions touch. 

Among the leading doctrines which are distinctively stated 
in the New Testament, we find these four; (1) Paternity of 
God; (2) Immortality of the Soul; (8) Responsibility for 
conduct ; (4) Final Subjugation of all souls to God. The 
first of these doctrines—Paternity of God—Christ , expressly 
states when he teaches us to pray, ‘Our Father who art in 
heaven.” The second of these—Immortality of the soul—Jesus 
illustrated in his own resurrection from the state of the dead. 
The third—Responsibility for conduct—is taught in the repeat- 
ed condemnations of sin, and the affectionate entreaties to holi- 
ness with which the Scripture abounds. The fourth—Final re- 
conciliation of souls to God—is the grand idea of the New Testa- 
ment—the very purpose for which Jesus came into the world 
—to “seek and to save that which was lost.” ‘ Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him and given him a name which 
is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
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should bow; of things in heaven and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” 
Phil. ii: 9,10; ‘* For it pleased the Father that in him should 
all fulness dwell; and having made peace through the blood 
of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself; by 
him, I say, whether they be things on earth or things in 
heaven.” Col. i: 19, 20. 

And it is worthy of notice that the mission of Christ did not 
change the character of God so that he became, by virtue of 
that event, our Father: God was our Father before the Lord 
appeared in time at all. He revealed the truth of the Paterni- 
ty of God, but he did not create the truth. ‘God is love,” 
and that independent of all conditions and relations. It was this 
love that caused him to send his Son into the world, and to 
make known his pleasure toward his children. The Salvation 
which Jesus taught was not, then, any plan which originated 
with himself, but such as his Father and our Father had com- 
missioned him to reveal. ‘I came down from heaven not to 
do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.” John, 
vi: 88. Furthermore, Christ did not come into this world so 
that man might live in the next. Man was immortal before 
Christ ‘* brought life and immortality to light.” Man came 
into this world, clothed in a temporal body, by God’s appoint- 
ment: he will as certainly pass into the future state, and be 
clothed upon with a spiritual body, by God’s appointment. Life 
is an inherent quality of the human soul and therefore death is 
to it an impossibility. But Christ did come to lead man from a 
state of sinfulness into a state of holiness. The evil from 
which he needed to be redeemed was not his mortality, but the 
wrongs associated with it. Everything which hinders the pro- 
gress of the soul toward God, which enslaves man, makes him 
disobedient toward his Creator, Jesus came to overthrow. ‘I 
am‘the bread of life which cometh down from heaven and giveth 
life to the world.” John, vi: 35, 33. Spiritual, eternal life. 
This is the purpose of the Saviour’s mission. Not to transfer 
man from one world to another, but to lift him out of one con- 
dition into another—out of the condition of sin into tlte condi- 
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tion of holiness. For it is not locality, but condition that de- 
termines happiness. “The pure in heart see God,” not those 
who stand upon any particular spot. The radical question ‘is 
not whether the soul is in the body, or out of the body; but 
whether it is pure, lovingly obedient to God, virtually joined 
to Christ the living vine. Holiness is the pledge of happiness 
—the New Testament recognizes no other. Whatever, then, 
quickens man’s spiritual perceptions, opens his faculties on the . 
God-ward side of his nature, raises him above the temptations 
which are addressed to his fleshly organism, is a co-worker with 
the Lord in the sanctification of mankind. The full comple- 
tion of this work God has entrusted to his Son. ‘“ And this 
is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that all of which he 
hath given me I should lose nothing, but raise it up again at 
the last day.” John, vi: 89. And the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles tells us in his masterly statement of the doctrine of the 
resurrection, ** Then cometh the end, when he shall have de- 
livered up the Kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he 
shall have -put down all rule and all authority and power.” 
I. Cor. xv: 24. 

These thoughts lead us to see that heaven is where holiness 
is. One is in’ heaven when he is vitally united to Christ, 


and spiritually pure. What then, it may be asked, becomes of 
those who are not holy ?—do they not go to an opposite place, 


call that place by whatever name we may? Opposite. place ? 
The mind, in all such questions as this, is misled by a form of 


expression. ‘To see how this question ought to be answered 


one has only to ask,—What becomes of those not good in this 


world? ‘Their badness does not put them in another place, 
but holds them in another state. The laws of virtue and per- 
sonal righteousness are eternal. They include all worlds and 


all conditions, There is no person absolutely good or thorough- 
ly bad in this life. There is a theory which asserts the per- 


fection of human nature in this life, but it is only a theory— 
for there has never been but one all-perfect human being. 


When we pass into eternity we take with us all the results 


of our living in time, which have become incorporated with 
the substance of our moral natures. 
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Gather what we may of worldly goods, houses and lands, 
honor and social position, the door that closes over our grave 
will shut them out from our view forever. But, character is 
immortal ; for it is inseparable from our identity. ‘* Charity 
never faileth.” ‘The best have come short of the God-given 
example and have need of forgiveness and purification. All 
are there, as here, under the care of God, pupils in the school 
of Christ. All have stains of soul to be whitened by the moral 
bleaching of the fuller and grander display of the glory of virtue, 
and the abounding love of God. And yet between the bad mind 
and the good mind there is a radical difference in love. A soul 
that spends its substance in riotous living, that is enslaved by 
the world and the lusts of it, differs in its essential desire from 
one that devotes its energies to its own discipline, and finds de- 
light in the law of the Lord. The spirit of the murderer, or 
of any intentionally wicked person, is untamed and rebellious ; 
it is not in the Kingdom of God, and in the nature of the case 
cannot be, either in this life or in any other, while it is thus 
disobedient. It must be purged of its evil desires by repent- 
ance, and be clothed with a new purpose before it can enjoy 
the rewards of obedience, and the rest that remaineth for “ the 
people of God.” Time he cannot compute. Infelicitous cir- 
cumstances which have done so much in determining the spirit- 
ual posture of many souls, God knows and will always remem- 
ber. We trust all these perplexing problems to the infinite 
mercy of the Father, interpreted by the magnificent prospect 
presented us by the Apostle :—‘ Moreover the law entered 


that the offence might abound. But where sin abounded grace 


did much more abound. That as sin hath reigned unto death, 
even so might grace reign through righteousness unto eternal 


life by Jesus Christ our Lord.” Rom. v: 20, 2]. 
The whole theory of Salvation as taught in the New Testa- 


ment proceeds upon the supposition that sin is man’s enemy. 
He is not taught to avoid any particular place into which he may 
fall, or any event external to himself, but to become an obe- 


dient subject of the Kingdom of Christ, thereby turning from 
the world unto God. The Bible never says that Christ came 


into this world to save mankind in another world,—or to save 
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us from the penalty of a violated law, or from deserved pun- 


ishment, or from a place of misery anywhere. The substance 
of all its testimony is that ‘* he came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” Matt. xviii: 11. Not that exposed to loss, 
but actually gone out of the way—* lost.” Mankind are uni- 
formly addressed in the Bible as actually needing a Saviour, 
as now unreconciled to God. The Saviour himself defines his 
mission in these plain terms :—‘“ I am come a light into the. 
world, that whosoever believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness.” John, viii: 12. “ The spirit of the Lord is upon me 
because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor, 
He hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” Luke iv: 18,19. ‘And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.” John xii: 82. And with 
respect to Christ’s office, it is expressly foretold—“ And thou 
shalt call his name Jesus for he shall save his people from their 
sins.” Matt.i: 21. Salvation is then deliverance from un- 
holiness, ignorance, spiritual darkness, and from every form of 
wickedness, and is experienced when and where reperitance is 
shown toward God, and faith is exercised in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The opposition condition to Salvation is damnation, 
or—using a word milder to our modern ears, but which means 
exactly the same thing—condemnation. 

The original word rendered damnation, is in many places in 
the Bible, rendered judge, punishment, condemn, condemned, 
and condemnation. Paul thus employs the word in his Epistle 
to the Romans. ‘Therefore as by the offence of one judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation, even so by the 
righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justi- 
fication of life.’ Rom. v: 18. The Greek word here ren- 
dered ‘condemnation ” is the same that is translated “ dam- 
nation ” in every instance where that word occurs in the Eng- 
lish version of the New Testament. Now it should be observ- 
ed that Paul says in the passage just quoted, that “ damnation,” 
or “ condemnation ” had actually come upon all men, so that 
whatever the idea is which that word implies, the burden of its 
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judgment had actually passed upon all men in this world, and 


did not therefore specially interfere with that “justification of 


life,”’ which, by the “ free gift ’’ came upon all. Condemna- 
-tion is the natural result of unbelief and alienation of heart, 


and will continue just as long as the cause of it continues. 
Christ is presented to us in Scripture under the figure of a phy- 
sician. ‘The work of salvation is very fitly represented by the 
healing of the sick. The Saviour comes to us to apply the 
remedies needful to procure our spiritual health. The pres- 
ence of the remedies will not heal us; they must be used. 
We must work with Christ. We can no more have our salva- 
tion from spiritual sickness effected for us by another, we doing 
nothing, than we can have our physical diseases cured by ap- 
plying the appropriate remedies to another patient. Salvation 
is in no sense an arbitrary gift: it is not outward accumulation 
but inward growth. The call, then, which Christ addresses to 
the world, is to a life of purity and peace. “ Repent and be- 
lieve the gospel.”” Those who heed this call are saved, and 
those who do not heed it are unsaved, and will remain unsaved 
just as long at they resist his entreaties. 

The radical difficulty with many, touching this topic of per- 
sonal regeneration, is that they deny to the soul all opportuni- 
ty for repentance and growth subsequent to the death of the 
body. No mistake in theology can be more fundamental. 
Death is but an event in the soul’s progress, and of itself de- 
cides nothing as to the soul’s essential moral condition. The 
Kingdom of Christ, as we have seen, existed long before he re- 
vealed it to this world—he did but extend it into time and open 
an entrance to it on this side the grave. But in the sweep 
and scope of his plan—rather God’s plan of redemption devel- 
oped through him—he knows nothing about this world and 
that world. He deals with the souls of men, not with their 
bodies as such—-his Kingdom is open to-souls whether in the body 
or out of it. Christ’s Kingdom bridges all the space between 
the throne of the Father and the soul that seeksit. With the 
Saviour there is nodeath. Hecame to “destroy” it. He stands 
between God and us, the Mediator of the New Covenant, and 
will there stand in the prosecution of his holy work, until “ in 
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the dispensation of the fulness of time” he has gathered “ togeth- 
er in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven and 
which are on earth, even in him.” 

If any object to this view of the relation of the sinful to the 
work of Christ, and it may be well for them to consider what 
theory of Salvation they will adopt that is more consistent with 
Scripture, justice, reason. We are familiar with but two other 
statements of redemption in Christ which have attained any. 
prominence in the Christian world. Is it said that those who 
persist in a wicked course have forfeited all claims to the mercy 
of God, and deserve to be sent straightway to perdition ? 
Now we have no apology to make for a life of wickedness of 
any sort, certainly not for persistent and wilful iniquity, and 
yet we must ask for authority to justify the outrageous assump- 
tion that there is a place anywhere in the universe which 
God’s love never reaches :—if so, who made it, and where is 
it? If God the Creator and Father made it, what kind of a 
motive animated Him when he made it, and what did he make 
it for? Even the murderer, bad as he is, is God’s child. We 
all know that his life on earth must have been a miserable one, 
and now that he has passed beyond the bounds of time, ‘¢ comes 
to himself,” sees that he is feeding on husks, and resolves that 
he will return to the Father and ask forgiveness, will Christ 
shut the door of opportunity against him—will the Father re- 
fuse to forgive him? If so, why was the parable of the Prod- 
igal Son ever uttered ?—Why is it said, “* The Father had 
compassion on his Son and ran out to meet him ?”—rather, 
why does it not say, the Father would not go out to meet the 
returning prodigal, but persistently remained at home, and as 
his son came near to the house, deliberately shut the door in 
his face? Jesus expressly says in his sermon on the Mount, 
“‘ For if ye lovethem which love you what reward have ye ?— 
do not even the Publicans the same?’ Wherein,—we ask it 
reverently,—wherein is God better than a Publican, if he re- 
fuses to forgive his enemies, and loves only those who love him ? 
Beside, reflect upon the awful dilemma in which we are placed, 
if we reject the ground of hope for the sinner that is contained 
in the statement that the Kingdom of Christ is open to penitent 
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souls without regard to time or place. What becomes of the hun- 
dreds of millions who lived before the advent of the Redeem- 
er ; of the hundreds of millions now living who devoutly worship 
false Gods? There is but one answer. They must enter the 
garden of the Lord’s house after the death of the body, or they 
can never enter at all. But are these multitudes responsible 
for the circumstance that their birth dates anterior to that 
period when it pleased God to send mankind a Redeemer ?— 
are they to be condemned to endless death on the ground that 
they never knew that Jesus was “indeed the Christ, the Son of 
the living God?” Believe it who can. To us such an as- 
sumption is little less than blasphemous. And, then, what 
justice is there in condemning all mankind by the same law, 
without regard to the varying circumstances in outward con- 
dition, or personal peculiarities? People of the same city, 
town, or even family do not have a like opportunity to grow 
up into the stature of perfect men in Christ. Some children 
are trained from their cradles for the service of the Lord, oth- 
ers are taught to lie and steal as soon as they can utter a sylla- 
ble. These are facts. It is useless to deny them in the attempt 
to uphold atheory. No doubt there is a sense of right in each 
one of these vagrant childrer. that crowd the streets of a great 
city, and some of them, God be praised, will rise above their 
surroundings, and spend their days in usefulness ; but the many, 
we know with moral certainty, what will be their fate. They. 
are doomed, as society is now organized, to a restless, if not to 
a wicked life. Is thereno pity in the heart of the infinite Fa- 
ther for these little ones, whose condition so moves the sympa- 
thies of every true disciple of His Son? Again, our country 
is now engaged in a destructive civil war. Thousands are cut 
to pieces in a day. Since the war began not less than an hun- 
dred thousand have been killed in battle or have died in hospi- 
tals. Of these not one in twenty had ever been “ converted,” 
or led a consistent Christian life? Where are the souls of these 
noble dead now? Whatis the doom of these men that died 
defending our altars and homes? It is useless to talk about 
making an exception in their case. The New Testament is 
the same now that it was before the war began. If the text, 
NEW SERIES. VOL I. 5 
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“‘ he that believeth not shall be damned,” ever meant that he 
who dies out of the “ ark of safety”’ shall go to perdition, it 
means so to-day, for there is no authorized emendation of the 
Word of God which justifies the rendering—He that believeth 
not shall be damned unless he be a friend of mine, or die in the 
service of Abraham Lineoln. But where are the preachers 
who enforce this rule. Who, standing over the grave of 
a soldier in the common cause of our country pronounces 
this doom upon his soul? Is the theory abandoned, or are 
the sensibilities of the community too much alive to a sense 
of what is just, to allow its statement? Let us have the truth. 
If there is no “ change after death,” if it be true according to 
. the home-made scripture, ‘as death leaves us, so judgment 
finds us,”’ this is the time to teach the sentiment, for men, val- 
iant and brave, were never dying faster thannow. Shall they 
not be told, at what fearful risks they enlist, these “ three -hun- 
dred thousand more,”’. now asked for to close up this unholy re~ 
bellion ? This war, sad as are many of its results, is a great 
educator, and is fast exposing the fallacy of many popular doc- 
trines hitherto well rooted in the popular faith ; and if those in 
whose interests this magazine is published are true to their re- 
sponsibilities, they will not allow this opportunity to go unim- 
proved to press upon the attentiou of the people, those views 
of God, of duty and of destiny which inspired the confidence 
of the early Christians, which so nobly sustained them in all 
their trials, and which are so much needed in this hour of our 
nation’s peril, to give consistency to our hopes, and save us from 
religious despondency and unbelief. 

The other theory of salvation maintains that mankind divide 
naturally into two classes at death, according to their leading 
inclinations—that they go up or down from that dividing point. 
In addition to what we have already said about giving such 
prominence to the event of death in connection with the work 
of a kingdom which destroys death, we object to this view as 
inadmissable on these four grounds. (1.) It makes God’s 
goodness a mere latent quality of his nature as if he were en- 
tirely indifferent to the spiritual health of his children. The 
idea of passive goodness in the divine character is in strong 
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contrast with the active love of the Gospels. (2.) It over- 
looks the fact of Christ’s personal agency in the work of salva- 
tion, and thus utterly ignores no considerable portion of the 
New Testament. (38.) It leaves the whole moral economy at 
loose ends, nothing being fixed and certain. Love is purpose- 
. less. God built without considering for what he was building. 
His ancient servant was in error when he said, ** He sees the 
end from the beginning and from ancient times the things 
which are not yet done, and none can stay his hand or say 
unto him what doest thou?” (4.) We object to it, finally, 
because it assumes that mankind are divided into two classes 
by some radical distinction, which is contrary to fact. The 
best man amongst us, and the worst man are morally far apart, 
but between these two extremes there are thousands of persons 
of every shade of character, feeling, intention. What is the 
precise amount of goodness or badness required to turn the 
scales? Is a single grain more of a given quality to decide the 
whole question of the soul’s destiny? It is easy to state this 
position as a theory, but we should like to see a man attempt 
to run the line of demarcation through communities and fam- 
ilies, and faithfully place men and women where they belong. 
We make no charges against other sects. Our only desire 
in this statement is that the truth may be made more apparent, 
especially that the reader may perceive that the theory of sal- 
vation which we defend upholds the doctrine so conspicuously 
taught in the Scripture, that the ‘ Lord searcheth the heart 
and trieth the reins, evén to give every man according to his 
ways, and according to the fruit of his doings.” The law of 
God must be vindicated. It will not do to admit chance into 
the government of the world, or flatter the sinner with the fa- 
tal delusion that there is any way to avoid the just punishment 
of sin. While man’s nature remains substantially what it now 
is, and the present relations of cause and effect continue, it will 
everywhere be true, and ought emphatically to be urged upon 
the public attention, that holiness is the measure of happiness. 
We consider it important, also, to put character before pro- 
fession, and to judge of the completeness of one’s salvation in 
Christ from the stand-point of real worth, and not from that of 
emotional piety. 
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But while we thus vindicate the law of God, and place 
proper emphasis upon the agency of the individual and the con- 
sequences of an irreligious life, we must not lift the justice of 
the Creator so prominently into view as to shut out every oth- 
er attribute of his nature—thus casting reproach upon the 
Lawgiver, while we attempt to vindicate the law. God is the 
infinite ruler. Jehovah is King. He hath devised the way, 
and ‘none can stay his hand.” This is the key-stone of the 
arch of Christian truth, and no statement of human freedom, 
however essential to be taught, should either ignore or contro- 
vert it. We confidently believe that every child of God will 
finally share the hospitality of the Father’s house—that every 
soul in the universe, sooner or later, will be purged from all 
uncleanness, and cheerfully and joyfully become an obedient 
subject of the rule of Christ. And all this will be effected 
without any violation of the freedom of the individual. But 
we could not confidently teach this doctrine of the soul’s re- 
demptign—even the redemption of a single soul—if we were 
not fully persuaded that God had purposed thus to save—if we 
could not stand upon the rock of his promise. There must be, 
at least, room for doubt—no result would be certain. As it is, 
we plant our feet upon the everlasting truth that Jesus is the 
‘‘ Saviour of all men, especially of them that believe.” It is 
the will, purpose, pleasure of God, that every child of his 
should share in the blessings revealed by his Son. No other 
result, therefore, is possible under the moral government of 
God, for antagonism to evil, as stated ‘in the Gospels, is an es- 
sential quality of the Divine nature. God’s opposition to evil 
is not to evil here or there, but to evil because of its nature. 
His antagonism to evil must continue, therefore, until the end 
He had in view, in the creation of man, is reached. Nothing 
whatever is gained toward the solution of the problem of the de- 
struction of evil, by assuming that God will banish the rebellious 
members of his family from himself, and torment them end- 
lessly in a place of misery, for in that case we have not only 
the evil as before, but sin and misery added to it,—indeed we 
have a finite cause lifted into the rank of an infinite result— 
which is certainly not what the essential qualities of the Divine 
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nature demand, or the end which his developed purpose in the 
work of his Son promises tosecure. ‘To illustrate. The read- 
er of this periodical deplores the evil of intemperance. He 
sees the sad consequences of it on every hand. And asa friend 
to his race, he gives himself to its overthrow. What shall he 
do? Drive the evil out of one city into another—out of Chi- 
cago into Boston? In that case, it is clear, he has merely 
changed the locality of the consuming wrong—the amount of 
it is in no way lessened. But as a consistent temperance man, 
he aims at something higher than that. It is the destruction of 
the evil that he works for, and not a mere change in its base of 
supplies. Now God abhors iniquity. Not wickedness, because 
it is here or there, but wickedness everywhere. Shall He then, 
whose heart is wholly set against evil, whose hand and whose 
works testify to its certain extinction, shall He be content with 
merely changing the locality of sin ?—nay, shall He render it 
immortal and endless, by placing the sinner beyond the reach 
of repentance and sanctification? Believe it not. As your 
heart, Christian disciple, goes out after your loved ones, so does 
God in infinite tenderness reach out toward all his children. 
That little one so precious to you now, what matters it, wheth- 
er she is in one city or another ?—is she not your child still? 
Does the place she chances to be in guage your affections ?— 
does she cease to be your child because away from your pres- 
ence? Nay, even if the angel of death should come down, as 
come he may, and take that idol of your home under his dark 
wing and bear her away, would she, in heaven, be any the less 
your child, than she is now, folded in your arms? And are 
we any the less children of God, because we pass out of the 
body? Will He who is so mindful of us here, be so forgetful 
of us there? There can be but one answer to these questions. 
Nothing but truth and holiness will satisfy the Divine nature 
as permanent results under his infinite rule. 

From this general discussion we obtain these several con- 
clusions :— 

I. Salvation in Christ is Deliverance from Sin. Not from 
physical death, nor from deserved punishment, nor from pains 
and ills of the body, but from sin. Salvation is a curative 

5* 
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process—a renewal of the mind—*“ moral renovation.” * And 
thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” Saved in sin is an absurdity. Saved from what in 


sin? Salvation is itself deliverance from sin, and there can of 


course be no salvation where there is no deliverance from the evil 
out of which the soul is to be redeemed ; furthermore, the work 
of salvation with respect to any soul will be complete when its 


consecration is complete, and not before. 
II. Sin is the Enemy of Man and the Foe of God. It is 


the one awful fact in human experience. ‘The wise ruler of 
the universe thought it necessary to send His Son into this 


world to point out to us the perils of wickedness, to place before 
us a perfect human example, and to shed over our hearts the 


influence of the Holy Spirit. We are not wise if we trifle with 
the interest which the Father thus manifests in us. Neglect 


of such entreaty is to our great harm. We are wronging our- 
selves; we are leaving undone those things which we ought to 


‘do, and the time will come when we shall painfully regret it. 
Let no man seek to lift from the soul of his fellow a conviction 


of the enormity of evil. A good character is of slow growth, 


anda bad character is not easily put off. Every step away 


from strict rectitude is a step away from God and from the soul’s 
best good ; which, sooner or later, before the work of salvation 
is complete, must be retraced. The most that the irreligious 


can hope for, is to pass into eternity without any character at 
all; for if we do not take with us into the immortal world the 


-characters which we have wrought out'here in time, it seems 
very certain we shall not take any with us. But that is to en- 


ter into the presence of God destitute of all moral qualities qs 
the result of this mortal experience, and is, in regard to spirit- 


ual attainments, the same as if we had not lived in time at all 
—a view of the Divine government certainly unauthorized by 


the Master and his apostles, and from which we all shrink. 


III. Deliverance from Sin is effected through Christ who is 


the Only Saviour of Men. ‘Neither is there salvation in any 
other ; for there is none other name under heaven, given among 
men, whereby we must be saved.” Acts iv. 12. Heis the one 


living way to the true “life” in God. The Bible reveals no 
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other sufficient helper. As Christians we expect no other 
*“‘ teacher sent from God ;’’—He is *“ the mediator between God 
and men.” ‘There have been many martyrs, many faithful de- 


fenders of the truth, in various ages of the world, but there has 
never been but one Redeemer. To him we look in hope of 


the world’s sanctification. Before the foundations of the earth 
were laid, God sealed his Son to this holy mission of the world’s 


deliverance from the bondage of evil. Whatever methods were 
necessary to make the end certain, infinite wisdom has devised, 


and infinite love made operative. But all these agencies cen- 
tre in the *“‘one Lord.” Christ contains within himself the 


help we need. That help we must have. Sadly is the world 
in need of it to-day. But the only way in which we can ob- 


tain it, is to ** seek,’? and then we “ shall find.””’ Human na- 
ture, noble as are its endowments, has shown itself impotent 
under the influence of the withering depravity which every- 


where abounds, ‘There is no justification of the somewhat 
prevalent error, that man unassisted can find his way to God 


—that human nature by itsown inherent powers is capable of 
lifting itself clear of all imperfections, and so does not need 


special Divine help. The whole course of history is opposed 
to such a view of man’s efficiency. Even of the ancient re- 


ligions,—however given to man,— it is true that the nearer we 
get to their origin the purer they are. Man left to himself cor- 


rupts everything he touches. Take Christ and the influences 
of God’s gracious Spirit out of the world, and humanity would 


be irrevocably condemned to hopeless ruin. Nor does the cir- 
cumstance that the body dies lessen the dependence of the soul 
upon Christ as the only Saviour. That death will largely in- 


crease the soul’s opportunity for growth in grace seems too plain 


to be disputed. Paul’s doctrine of the war among his mem- 
bers is of universal application. The passions of the body tempt 
the soul astray. ‘The soul consents to the temptation and so 


is stained by guilt. Death will liberate the spirit from this 
bondage to the flesh. The change of condition will be inde- 


scribably great. ‘* And as we have borne the image of the 
earthly, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” ‘ For 


this corruptible must put on incorruption and this mortal im- 
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mortality.” And not until we stand face to face with the real- 
ities of the eternal world, shall we know the meaning of these 
memorable words: ‘* Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God 
in heaven. But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have 
ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, saying, 
I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
Matt. xxii. 29-32. But great as the change necessarily must 
be from life in the flesh to life in the spirit, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the structure of the soul will be affected thereby. 
The opportunity for progress may be a thousand-fold increased, 
but the progress actually made comes through personal exer- 
tion as before, and not from arbitrary force. Whether in the 
body or out of it, Christ is the soul’s Saviour, and he alone 
posessses the remedy that can heal it of its diseases. Obedi- 
ence must be voluntary in order to be efficacious. 

IV. tis the Duty of every Christian Teacher to Make the 
Doctrine of Personal Regeneration the most Prominent Theme 
in his Ministry. This is but the corollary of the three foregoing 
propositions. ‘The topics which belong to the pulpit are mani- 
fold, but each should in some way relate to the spiritual health 
of the hearer. To convince is well; to convert is better. 
Right ideas in the head is the human method ; right motives in 
the heart is the Divine method. Man is a sinner; he is to be 
addressed as such. Nor can much be done toward convert- 
ing him, until he so far realizes his condition as to seek for 
help. It will not do to flatter his pride by teaching his compe- 
tency to save himself, nor ease his conscience hy the shallow 
philosophy that “ whatever is is right.” Sin must be treated 
as sin. And we need to be in earnest about the matter—look 
the real facts straight in the face. God help us as a people to 
be faithful to our great charge. And God dispose all our min- 
isters, in their pulpit labors, and in their pastoral care, patient- 
ly and inquiringly to consider, whether they have hitherto al- 
ways employed the best methods to make our holy faith the 
‘“‘ power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” , 
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ArticiE IV. 
Contributions of Science to Religion. 


Methods of Study in Natural History. L. Agassiz. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 


Less than eight years ago, a Doctor of Divinity in a New 
England State, solemnly warned his congregation from the 
pulpit against the infidel tendencies of Science. The imme- 
diate call for such a sacerdotal counterblast came from the pres- 
ence of an itinerant geologist, who, in well-pointed and popu- 
lar lectures, was discussing the past changes of the globe. But 
the fossils of the rock, with their immense chronology, their 
slow succession of rising and dying races, their intricate chains 
of suggestion as to the progress of the creative energy, seemed 
to clash violently with the more flinty fossils of the creed. There 
appeared no escape for Genesis against Geology, if the testi- 
mony of the eye and the judgment of reason were correct. 
It must be, said this new defender of the Faith, that Satan has 
his snares among these studies of false science. ‘I hold in my 
hand the embossed semblance of a shell, or tooth, or bone, or 
fish. But how do I know that it ever lived? May it not be 
true that God suffered the strong elements of chaos to gather 
into this multitude of fantastic shapes, mocking life, pointing 
back to an apparent history, and ages which yet have never 
had a being? Is it not in ‘this very way, by these ‘delusive 
dreams of knowledge, that the faith of God’s people is imperil- 
led, and the simplicity of religious truth brought to totter to 
cits fall?” 

It is perfectly true, that even the humblest exhibition of 
modern science opens more than one battery on the superstition 
lingering yet in life. The smallest truth rarely finds a vacwwm 
’ waiting for it in the world. It has to push something false 
away, invade and occupy a corner of the human mind, already 
populous with error. But it never fails to win its proper place, 
and so there is a Millennium waiting for science as well as re- 
ligion. They grow greater and purer together every day. And 
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when the golden year of promise comes to the Church, and 
faith in the unseen, fills with its glory the souls of all men, the 
knowledge of the laws and methods of the visible world will 
be universal too. Meantime the infidelity of philosophers 
against the Church is as vain as the protest of theologians 
against the rising tide of science. 

The limits of the two Kingdoms are clearly marked. On 
one side there is the domain of observation, experiment and 
reason ; dealing with tangible and measurable results, studying 
analogies and classifications, making the perfect crystal of crea- 
tion furnish its own secrets of time, order, and law. On the other, 
is the attempt to understand and believe certain information 
from a higher source as to the spiritual history and intention 
of the world, including man; to follow out the lines of being 
which science drops at death, into immortality ; and so to impress 
these lofty truths upon the soul that it shall obey God and en- 
joy His heaven. Nothing can be clearer than that, if both are 
provinces of the great Kingdom of God, their borders must 
meet in peace, and a common atmosphere of harmony sweep 
over both. And we maintain in opposition to the bigotry al- 
ready quoted, that every scientific book, if true to its sphere 
must be religious, and must cast the weight of its contribution 
of positive knowledge on the side of the power, and wisdom, 
and love of God. 

Such, in an eminent degree is the last published group of 
papers by the famous Agassiz. ‘ Methods of Study in Natural 
History” is imbued with a sincere religious faith. The God 
of medizval theology indeed is not pointed at in its reverential 
studies of the order of Nature; nor could we desire this. It 
is the believer in a final and joyous age of perfection for God's 
plans of goodness to the moral world that will find the delinea- 
tions of these pages most delightful. They will unsettle no 
Christian experience and blur no Christian revelation. They 
will show that their illustrious author might have been the pro- 
foundest of theologians as well as the acknowledged prince of 
naturalists. 

The study of Nature may be divided into Observation and 
Classification. The first requires a quick and close, the latter 
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a far-reaching, sight. A mere catalogue of facts, or forms, or 
phenomena, is only science in the crude ore. The work of dis- 
tribution must follow. Time is required for this, and the 
broad generalizations of Natural History, or its kindred branch- 
es of knowledge, are the work of centuries ;—-the broadest, 
even now, belong to centuries yet to come. The same princi- 
ples of organization that convert a mob into an army must be 
applied to the crowds of gathered observations, with this dif- 
ference, that an army is arranged upon some human plan and 
model for its warfare, and the groupings of natural science 
must be made upon the clearly indicated plan of God. It thus 
becomes possible for poor, finite man, actually to open a cham- 
ber in the Creative Mind. Physically it was not for us to read 
beforehand the methods of preparing and furnishing the globe 
for the human race, or to stand upon some spiritual eminence 
and calmly listen while the Master Workman described and 
executed his vast plans. But.we can penetrate so deep into 
the order of things, as now to reach what we may believe was 
the very system of arrangement with God, when he laid the 
foundations of the earth. To Him there must have been 
types of what he was to create, and when we ascertain the real 
essence of Nature, we see and touch the substances that cor- 
respond to them. Whether it be a simple or complex order, 
baffling or confirming our expectations, its lessons acquaint us, 
by the nearest natural avenue, with God. 

The work of classifying requires a higher order of intellect 
than observing. And its religious suggestions are just so much 
the higher. Observation brings us into contact with many 
wonderful contrivances, and beauties, and adaptations, which 
show at every step the presence of a Superintending Mind. God 
has finished the world to the last atom, and shed the reflection 
of his glory on the flower and insect, the dewdrop and the 
worm. And thus the study of Nature is so fascinating to 
those delicate and loving souls, who delight to trace in the de- 
tails of the Universe the hand of Heaven. Most men are bet- 
ter fitted to observe than generalize. The union of both qual- 
ities is rare—so rare that Cuvier and Agassiz, and Linnzus 
come to the same high distinction as the giants of the law or 
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sword. Moreover the narrow roads of common life are not too 
narrow for the work of observation ; while their engrossing 
cares may leave little room for the long and weighty thought 
which is the only condition to success in the higher work of 
classification. Many a man who will never prescribe great 
laws for science, as Newton did, may yet carry his work of ob- 
servation to some mind that shall gain from it the hint which 
solves some mystery, or ends some doubt. 

It is only just to say that we are as far from exhausting the 
stores which observation opens, as when the Bridgewater 
Treatises were first projected to embalm a portion of the reli- 
gious suggestions of increasing science. Not even the small- 
est field is emptied of novelties. It is still possible, at every 
step, to add to the mass of materials which furnish the details of 
the great plans of creation. The writer of this has known, 
within the limits of a single county, thoroughly explored by 
conchologists, many new speeies of shells discovered—some 
even from the store-boxes which had almost daily passed under 
the searching eyes of the best students in the land. Wood 
says of microscopic investigation, “Many most curious and 
valuable original observations now committed to my note-book 
were made by an old lady in her daily perambulation of a lit- 
tle scrap of a back yard in the suburbs of London, barely 
twelve yards long by four wide.” Nota single plant or ani- 
mal has had its life sounded to the bottom. Not a single district 
is so thoroughly surveyed that its chart shows every rock and 
fossil. Nota single element is known in all its combinations 
and phenomena. The man that will use his eyes, may see 
continually things never heeded before, and, if the reason fol- 
lows, the eye may discover at every point a grain of the 
growing evidence of creative skill and love. 

But the testimony which both the plan and its details can 
bring to the support of religion is so often misconceived that it 
may be worth a re-statement. Nature cannot stand, as it does 
not aim to, in the place of Revelation. There are certain tests 
in chemistry called Indicating, because they point out the par- 
ticular elements sought in analysis ; others styled Confirming, 
since, when the fact is once declared, they come in to confirm 
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the judgment of their predecessors. Now, Revelation indicates, 
science in its contributions to religion confirms. One furnishes 
the text, the other is note and comment in its support. Nature 
does not announce Immortality, but the doctrine when once 
received finds analogies and hints enough in the study of the 
human constitution and surroundings to increase its weight. 
The great truths of the Gospel stand on our faith that they are 
the utterances of our Heavenly Father. Our reason comes in 
at a later step, not to be insulted by our faith, but to corrobor- 
ate it, and the examination of the world of wonders in which 
we dwell, assists our reason in this task. It is impossible to 
reverse the order we have just given. The Bible was never 
written as a commentary on human science. We believe that 

sits language drifts with the current knowledge of its day. It 
did not anticipate future ages of discovery ; it did not, in the 
attempt at any scientific revelation, raise the immediate quarrel 
that would have quelled its influence from the first., Its truths 
are eternal—spoken upon authority; and though they are 
conveyed through the perishable medium of man’s imperfect 
science and his changing ways, they are not so linked to these 
as to fade or fail together with them. So we cannot deduce a 
natural law, and then submit it to the correction of the Bible, 
otherwise than to ask if it is consistent with the character and 

‘providence of God, as made known in Holy Writ. If there 
is a collision, (and often there may seem to be,) either our 
law is wrong or we have misinterpreted the work. We do not 
say that science will never force upon us a new reading of the 
Bible; on the contrary, we are glad that it will, for we are 
sometimes no more certain of our presumed deductions from 
the Scriptures, than of the validity of a new reading of the 
elder Scriptures of the earth. 

There are not wanting instances, however, to show that this 
beautiful and instructive comparison of the Word and Works 
of God may be carried into extravagance under the severe 
pressure of a savage creed. In his “ Nature and the Super- 
natural,” Dr. Bushnell fell into this error, which was not left 
unnoticed by one of the most eminent authorities quoted by 
him in that work. The precise subject was the consequences 
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of sin, in which the aid of science was sought to prove that the 
Calvinistic doctrine of the fall, and spiritual perdition of man 
found its counterpart in the past and present history of the 
globe. Death in the geologic era was held to prefigure hu- . 
man death at af later day. All distortions, ugliness, feroc- 
ity, war and suffering, in the natural world, if not directly in- 
troduced by human sin, was introduced by the Almighty, to 
fit the broken peace and order of the universe to the ruined 
fortunes of man. Milton had given acoarser view years before, 
but science was hardly prepared to find the * Liberal Doctor” 
stating that the sin of man required the emblem of the alliga~ 
tor’s scaly horror ; the grovelling ways of the serpent, ‘‘ a mean 
abortive creature, whom the angry motherhood of nature 
would not go on to finish, but shook from her lap before the ¢ 
legs were done, muttering ominously, cursed art thou for man’s 
sake above all cattle ;”’ or the twisted spine of the flounder— 
all divine foot-notes of approbation to the New England Cate- 
chism. Nor was it easy to repress a smile when a battle of 
ants was quoted as the terrible symbolism of the passions that 
drench the earth with human blood. Death is in nature, and 
life takes on shapes that seem too monstrous for any place but 
the bigot’s study ; but there is a benediction in the one, and 
the exquisite design that fits the other for its lowly place in 
the economy of the universe redeems its apparent foulness. 
The law that limits the duration of individuals and races, and 
in its past operations has swept away many aboriginal creations 
by a slow or sudden fate, after their time of usefulness was 
over, declares the goodness of God rather than any pre-adam- 
ite curse. Neither science nor the Bible, as we understand 
it, make physical death the consequence of sin. It is the inev- 
itable close of existence here, and all that sin has to do with 
it is to hasten or aggravate the pangs of dissolution. Life 
would expire any way, in man or animal from the constitution 
which God has given them, and the superstitious horror which 
surrounds the tomb is to be banished by the special ministry of 
the world’s Redeemer. It seems a shame to plant the black 
flag of theology over the creation which once, at least, God 
ealled good, and rally its hosts to the doleful trumpet call of 
everlasting woe ! 


‘ 
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The papers contributed by Agassiz, to the Atlantic Monthly, 
bear mostly upon the subject of Classification, whose lofty 
conceptions provide, as it seems to us, the grandest of all con- 
firmations of a Superintending Goodness in the world. And al- 
most at the outset, occurs a striking paragraph, which we ven- 
ture to quote, as showing the greatness of the work of setting 
the Universe in order, as well as the candid humility of a suc- 
cessful laborer in its field. 


‘‘ The education of a naturalist, now, consists chiefly in 
learning how to compare. If he have any power of generali- 
zation, when he has collected: his facts, this habit of mental 
comparison will lead him up to principles, to the great laws of 
combination. It must not discourage us, that the process is a 
slow and laborious one, and the results of one life-time after 
all very small. It might seem invidious, were I to show 
here how small is the sum-total of the work accomplished by 
even the great exceptional men,whose names are known through- 
out the civilized world. But I may at least be permitted to 
speak of my own efforts, and to sum up in the fewest words 
the result of my life’s work. I have devoted my whole life to 
the study of Nature, and yet a single sentence may express all 
that I have done. I have shown that there is a correspond- 
ence between the succession of fishes in geological times and 
the different stages of their growth in the egg,—this is all.” 


This was probably never written for comparison with New- 
ton’s famous remark that *‘ he had only picked up a few peb- 
bles on the shore of the great ocean of science,” but both the 
man and the sentence will stand the test. 

Let us select some of the principles popularized in these pa- 
pers and see what are their bearings on religion. 

At the head of the list stands the law of Cuvier, that there 
are four great types or models on which all animate creations 
have been shaped—the Vertebrate, Articulate, Mollusk, and 
Radiate. Agassiz compares them to the different orders of 
Architecture to which all buildingss, public or private may be 
referred, if they have any design in their structure. These are 
no artificial distinctions made for our convenience, but the ac- 
tual plans of Nature, the ruling forms in the mind of God. 
This is proved by the complete willingness of Nature to be so 
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divided and the universal reach of these divisions through the 


millions of tests to which they have been applied. Only the 
names are of man, the facts are of a higher birth. They give 
us the outline draft of the animate creation, the skeleton of all 


terrestrial life. 


The grandeur of this generalization may be illustrated by 


supposing a million letters shaken into our lap, with the 
task before us to set them together into words. When this is 
done, we find that every one, (though all are different) em- 


bodies one or another of four lingual roots. Our obvious 
classification would be to group them under these roots, mak- 


ing other sub-divisions, as that of language, Latin, Greek, 
Saxon, or lower still, of grammatical character, Noun, Verb, 
Adjective; until the last separation was the distinctions of in- 


dividual meaning. Now the last classes may be compared to 


Species, while the first and highest are Cuvier’s types. The 
root distinctions are plainly in the plan of the words, and each 
root finds its greater or less expression in every word that is 


iucluded in its class. So the Vertebrate, Articulate, and Mol- 


lusk or Radiate type lies at the root of every organized exist- 
ence, determining its character and assigning its rank in the 
universe. . 


Starting from the four great primary forms, the question 
arises, how shall these be executed to give variety enough to 


the animal kingdom? There are three conditions under 
which they may be adapted to the water, air, or earth, and a 


few simple variations of the original design that would readily 
enough suggest themselves to any intelligence. But no hu- 
man mind could ever dream of the infinite diversity of ways 
in which living beings have been organized, without the minu- 
test violation of their typical character, and these beings so 
linked too by homologies the most exact, that we can almost 
see the process by which one may be transformed into another. 
It only takes a little mental moulding, as the papers before us 
most beautifully Yhow, to interchange the various members of 
any class, as the Radiate ; but no pen can do justice to the 
wonderful resources, which out of materials, apparently so 
scanty, draw such amazing myriads of forms. In some calm 
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winter’s day, when the snow-flakes come most softly from the 


frosty: air, an observer will soon lose all numeration of the dif- 
ferent shapes in which the icy crystals are arranged ; all modi- 
fied or built up out of one simple form, the hexagonal prism 
of frozen water. So the imagination is bewildered at the in- 
numerable ways in which the Creator has executed the great 


plans’ of organic life. Every fish or crustacean or bird or 
reptile is only a different realization of the leading thought of 
its type. The Radiate type is expressed in a box, a star, a bag 
or a tube, a tassel, ora mould of jelly. The Mollusk lives in 


a shell or carries a mere speck of lime in his mantle, or is quite 
naked, has a head or dispenses with it, as the lot of life falls to 


him, swims in the sea, anchors on the rock, pastures in the 
grass, creeps in cellars, burrows in the ooze of rivers or the 


ocean, colonizes the bark of trees. ‘The Articulate is a butter- 


fly, a beetle, a Jobster, an earth-worm or a centipede. The 
Vertebrate gets blood, and brain, and greater finish and com- 
plexity, as he goes by a thousand kaleidoscopic changes from 
the fish to the man. We become sensible that all this afflu- 


ence of shapes is no random scattering of the treasures of wis- 


dom. They are strung pearls, caught up together by the typi- 
cal threads that hold them to the wiil of Ged. 
One step more. If there were only a single type, as the 


Vertebrate, we might expect to find an unbroken series from 


the highest to the lowést form discovered to belong to it. If 
other types are created, professedly lower in the scale they 
might take rank below the Vertebrate, still preserving the de- 


clining series. But in Nature this is not the case. Each type 
is an independent stock, and in each the highest forms of each 
inferior class rise above the lower ones of its predecessor. 
Thus the arrangement is not upon a single line, but four, and 
the order while still beautifully simple evinces a more mas- 
terly method of associatiou. 

If thus the simplicity. of the order of Nature becomes in- 
volved beyond our first expectation, it is als§ subject to other 
modifying laws. Into these, as for instance, the correlation 
of species, we have no space to enter. There are beautiful 
correspondences too, which show that life was introduced on 


6* 
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the globe by the same gradations which mark the places of 
living beings now, and so the Series of Time and the Series of 
Rank agree. All these however, only illustrate the branching 
symmetry of “an intellectual unity holding together all the 
various forms‘of life as parts of one creative conception.” 

Now the wonder at.God’s wisdom which this classification 
forces on us, is an impression, we venture to say, unsurpassed 
among all the feelings called out by the study of the Divine 
works. And every text of Scripture which mentions the or- 
der of the universe, reflects an added glory from this new 
source of light. And when we consider man’s relation to this 
order, the plan, possibilities, and destiny of human existence 
as given in the Bible are strikingly illustrated. 

In the first place, man is at the summit of this series of life. 
But this eminence is not all expressed by saying that he is the 
master or ruler of the living world. Mentally or spiritually 
he is, but on the other hand he is himself an animal, and God 
has created him subject to the action or re-action of a higher 
and lower Nature. Sin is no longer the mythological invasion 
of Paradise by ruined angels, nor can any legends of the fall 
embody more than the unstable equilibrium of the Vertebrate 
aud Immortal life. Says Agassiz: 


‘Man is the crowning work of God on earth; but though 
so nobly endowed, we must not forget that we are the lofty 
children of a race whose lowest forms lie prostrate within the 
water, having no higher aspiration than the desire for food ; and 
we cannot understand the possible degradation and moral 
wretchedness of Man, without knowing that his physical nature 
is rooted in all the material characteristics that belong to his 
type and link him even with the Fish. The moral and intel- 
lectual gifts that distinguish him from them are his to use or to 
abuse; he may, if he will, abjure his better nature and be 
Vertebrate more than Man. He may sink as low as the low- 
est of his type, or he may rise to a spiritual height that will 
make that which distinguishes him from the rest far more the 
controlling element of his being than that which unites him 
with them.” 


Man’s place and history in the marvellous series of organic 
life repeat the lesson of the Bible, that Nature was made for 


4 
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Man. But why was it framed upon this system which delights 
his intellect to trace and lets his soul, through the unclosing 
mysteries of its beauty, penetrate to the Divine Ideals ?, Was 
it for the precursor of a moral order that should not only be 
shaken by sin on earth, but forever broken in the lights and 
shadows of another life? Was it, that the very study of the 
chain of life should itself be delusive, as suggesting hopes of 
God’s vaster and more perfect spiritual plans, that are to lie 
forever abortive, by the wayside of eternity? The Vertebrate 
type of Man appoints him a being in common with his fellows, 
subject to the penalty of violated laws, yet on the whole, a 
blessing. Does the immortal type do any less? Does the un- 
folding plan of God, which so suddenly leaps above the flesh 
and crowns Humanity with its last, best gift, imply as it is 
evolved through the lower members of the series such a sor- 
rowful close as a divided destiny for the favored race ? 

Again, we have noticed how persistent is the characteristic 
of type. It never lets go its grasp on species or individuals. 
The Human type takes just such a scientific value for religion. 
It suffers philosophers to group, as they will, the race to which 
we belong, but insists on the universal presence of that which 
assures the Brotherhood of Man and the Paternity of God. 
And just as the simple study of the classification of the lower 
beings of the universe shows that every race fulfils its destiny, 
and, if it sinks into death, does not into misery, but passes 
away, a sacrifice for man ; so its elder brother by the flesh and 
its master by the spirit shall complete his eternal destiny to the 
Glory of God’s Wisdom and the praise of His unchanging love. 

The limits of our space, not our wish, force us to conclude. 
And we do so, thankful that Science leads in the day of a cul- 
ture that shall bring the world to better knowledge of its God. 
We need never be afraid to learn the natural lessons of the 
Universe lest they shake our faith. The spirit that will not 
see God in Creation, will not see Him in the Bible ; and every- 
thing that flies, alarmed, from the torch of Science is a gob- 
lin, not an angel. 





HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 


ARTICLE V. 


History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. 


A Critical History of the Doctrine of A Future Life, with a com- 
plete Bibliography of the subject. By William MRounseville Alger. 
Philadeiphia: George W. Childs. 1864. 


‘‘Tr a man die shall he live again?” If the soul is immoy- 
tal, in what body, into what environment, will it come forth ? 
These questions are of something more than idle curiosity, spec- 
ulative interest or transient moment. They are evoked from 
the substance of the soul by constantly recurring events and 
experiences, and are as permanent as human nature itself. 
They have been repeatedly asked by every human being that 
has lived on the earth, now in moments of calm reflection, now 
in the agony of bereavement. The constantly recurring phe- 
nomenon of death, the loss of friends torn from affections that 
are left lacerated and bleeding by the affliction, the steady ap- 
proach of the soul to the goal of the earthly pilgrimage, press 
these problems upon the mind with an urgency, and an inten- 
sity of interest, that no other theme can acquire. When the 
emigrant leaves his native land in quest of a new home, how 
anxiously his friends watch his departure and ponder his un- 
certain fortune. So as soul after soul leaves its earthly home, 
sailing from sight into the unsolved mysteries of futurity, hu- 
manity stands upon this pier of time with heavy heart and 
outstretched hands, straining tearful eyes to catch another 
glimpse of them, and agonizedly asking, whither have they 
gone? What is their lot ? 

The human mind is dissatisfied with uncertainties. What 
it lacks of knowledge it supplies in faith. To the great ques- 
tions of destiny it demands a definite answer, however slender 
its basis or shadowy its character may be. The thoughtless 
multitude accept the answers given by their sect, nation or age ; 
the thoughtful few take up the problems for themselves, reso- 
lutely grapple with their difficulties to obtain a satisfying solu- 
tion. Yet these but grasp anew a theme old as man himself. 
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They wrestle with problems that have perplexed sage and 
saint. ‘They enter upon a task that has taxed the mightest in- 
tellects of the race. They confront the Sphinx whose ques- 
tions have been put to each child of man, and have been an- 
swered from fear or hope, fancy or faith, reason or revelation, 
in tones of despair, trust, or exultation. Before answering these 
deep questions of human destiny, how important to know how 
they were answered by the philosophers and seers of the race? 
With what intense interest a thoughtful mind would behold 
the opinions, speculations, fancies and faiths of departed gener- 
ations respecting the future state pass in vivid outline and 
regular procession before it ? 

This is precisely what the work before us aims to do, and 
does. In an age derided as naturalistic and materialistic, when 
it was thought that rising Science had caused an Eclipse of 
Faith and threatened its total extinction, a young man, who 
had not yet completed his professional education, undertook the 
herculean task of resuscitating the forgotten beliefs, rehabili- 
menting the ghostly superstition of the past, and bringing to- 
gether all the various opinions and speculations of mankind re- 
specting the hereafter of the soul. That such an undertaking 
was commenced at such a time proves the groundlessness of all 
fears for the future of religion, and that the man who en- 
tered upon its execution possessed an intellect of high order 
and was animated by a lofty purpose. No other could have 
undertaken a work so vast. 

Dr. Francis records his surprise at the boldness of Theodore 
Parker, who meant to know all that man had written. Mr. 
Alger’s undertaking required him not merely to read, but to 
search through all history and literature for traces of extinct 
beliefs, and follow out the slenderest clews to opinions upon 
his chosen theme. The work has absorbed the thought and 
toil of twelve years. But as we read the massive volume that 
embodies the results of his researches, crowded with argument, 
- fact and fancy gleaned from sources often the most remote and 
unavailable, but all fused by the force and fervor of his 
thought and imagination, it seems incredible that it could have 
been accomplished even in that time. 
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The History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, says the au- 
thor, is “in a sense, an epitome of the thought of mankind 
on the destiny of man. I have striven to add value to it by 
comprehensiveness of plan,—not confining myself, as most of 
my predecessors have confined themselves, to one province or 
a few narrow provinces of the subject, but including the entire 
subject in one volume ; by carefulness of arrangement,—not pil- 
ing the material together or presenting it ina chaos of dream- 
theories, but grouping it all in its proper relations ; by clearness 
of explanation,—not leaving the curious problems presented 
wholly in the dark with a mere statement of them, but as far as 
possible tracing the phenomena to their origin and unveiling 
their purport, by poetic life of treatment,—not handling the dif- 
ferent topics dryly and coldly, but infusing warmth and color 
into them; by copiousness of information,—not leaving the 
reader to hunt up everything for himself, but referring him to 
the best sources for the facts, reasonings, and hints which he 
may wish ; and by persevering patience of toil,—not hastily 
skimming here and there and hurrying the task off, but search- 
ing and re-searching in every available direction, examining 
and re-examining each mooted point. How far my efforts in 
these particulars have been successful is submitted to the public.” 
Complete success in all these particulars would have made the 
work perfect. ‘Though the volume before us but partially real- 
izes this high aim, a second reading of it convinces us that it 
is one of the noblest contributions of the: American mind to 
the literature of the world. 

The comprehensiveness of the work appears in a glance at 
the table of contents. It is composed of five parts, containing 
in all thirty-six chapters. Part first is devoted to Historical 
and Critical Introductory Views, with chapters upon Theo- 
ries of the soul’s origin, History of death, Grounds of belief 
in a future life, and Theories of the soul’s destination. Part 
second treats of Ethnic Thoughts concerning a Future Life, 
in chapters presenting the views of the Barbarians, the Druids, 
the Scandinavians, the Etruscans, the Egyptians, the Brah- 
mins and Buddhists, the Persians, the Hebrews, the Rabbins, 
the Greeks and Romans and the Mohammedans; the whole 
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concluded by an explanatory survey of the field and its 
myths. Part: third gives an analysis and summary of the 
New Testament teachings respecting the future state, in 
chapters upon the doctrine of Peter, of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, of the Apocalypse, of Paul, of John and of 
Christ. One chapter is devoted to the Resurrection of 
Christ ; another states the essential Christian doctrine of death 
and life. Part fourth presents the views of Christendom con- 
cerning a Future Life in chapters devoted to the Patristic, the 
Medieval, and the Modern doctrines. Part fifth is composed 
of Historical and Critical Dissertations concerning a Future 
Life—they are entitled Doctrine of a Future Life in the 
Ancient Mysteries ;» Metempsychosis, or Transmigration of 
souls; Resurrection of the flesh; Doctrine of future pun- 
ishment, or, critical history of the idea of a hell; The 
five theoretic modes of Salvation; Recognition of friends in 
a future life; Local fate of man in the Astronomic Universe ; 
Critical History of disbelief in a future life; Morality of the 
Doctrine of a future life. And last, though not least, a copious 
index of,fourteen double-columned pages of references to every 
important name, and topic mentioned or discussed in the 
work completes Mr. Alger’s part of the volume. 

- But while the table shows the extent of the field traversed, 
nothing less than an examination of the work can give an ade- 
quate idea of the value of its contents, the artistic: arrange- 
ment of its details, and the spirit in which it was written. The 
affluence of the volume is scarcely less striking than the com- 
prehensiveness of the plan. It teems with rare and costly 
treasures gathered from all quarters, many of them brought 
from the mines of deep antiquity. It is a store-house of argu- 
ments, facts, illustrative legends and significant hints respect- 
ing a theme whose solemn interest is second only to its moral 
grandeur. While the author points out the errors and ex- 
plodes the sophistries of old beliefs, he explains their origin and 
traces their development with evident reverence for the faith 
that projected, and the piety that sought refugein them. The 
work is rather constructive than destructive. The criticisms 
are overlaid with affirmations. Scientific in the highest de- 
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gree, its Science is tempered with humanity and sanctified by 
faith. Were we to criticise the work as a whole it would be 
in this very particular. It errs from excess of sympathy and 
veneration. We have marked several passages which a colder 
temper, a severer treatment and a tone more purely intellectual 
and scientific would materially improve. 

Did our limits permit we would present the salient features 
and conclusions of the more important chapters of the volume. 
Beginning at the roots of the subject, a dissertation, of intense 
interest, curious learning and satisfying scientific explanations, 
shows that there is nothing in the known origin of the soul to 
make its endless existence improbable. The History of Death 
exorcises the Fiend and reveals the Angel’ in this solemn dis- 
pensation. Exploding the notion that death is a punishment 
of Adam’s sin, it shows the physical necessity and moral benefi- 
cence of death, and its entire consistence with the immortality 
of the soul. 

Doubts of immortality originate oftentimes from the inade- 
quacy of a particular proof to establish its certainty. No sin- 
gle argument possesses such convincing cogency as to put the 
matter beyond the reach of cavil or question.. Only by bring- 
ing the various arguments together, and estimating their com- 
bined weightiness, can we realize the immense preponderance 
of probabilities in favor of immortality. The separate strands 
of evidence must be braided together into a cable of moral de- 
monstration before the soul, tossed on a sea of doubt, will feel 
that it has an anchor “both sure and steadfast.”” The essay 
on The Grounds of the Belief in a Future Life brings togeth- 
er, in the compass of thirteen pages, all the arguments that 
have been adduced in proof of our immortality ; and the ap- 
preciative reader must be profoundly impressed, if not abso- 
lutely convinced, by the array of evidence it presents. 

Though dissenting from the opinion advanced in the following 
extract, which we quote from the able chapter on Theories of 
the Soul’s Destination, we give it as a specimen of the style 
and spirit of the book and an illustration of the author’s genial 


faith. 


‘¢ The final destiny of an immortal soul, after its transition into 
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the other world, must be either unending progress toward infinite 
perfection or the reaching of its perihelion at last and then revolv- 
ing in uninterrupted fruition. In the former case, pursuing an. in- 
finite aim, with each degree of its attainment the- flying goal still 
recedes. In the latter case, it will in due season touch its bound 
and there be satisfied,— 


‘When weak Time shall be pour’d out 
Into Eternity, and circular joys 
Dance in an endless round.’ 


This result seems the more probable of the two; for the assertion 
of countless decillions of personalities all progressing beyond every 
conceivable limit, on, still on, forever, is incredible. If endless 
linear progress were the destiny of such being, the whole universe 
would at last become aline! And though it is true that the idea 
of an ever-novel chase attracts and refreshes the imagination, while 
the idea of monotonous revolution repels and wearies it, this is 
simply because we judge after our poor earthly experience and its 
flagging analogies. It will not be so if that revolution is the vivid 
realization of all our being’s possibilities.” 


Each of the twelve chapters composing Part Second possess- 
es an individual interest and is marked by extensive research 
and picturesque presentation. Respecting Plato’s doctrine of 
metempsychosis the author differs from the article in the fourth 
volume of this Quarterly, and he presents several striking texts 
and considerations which prove that Plato believed in the trans- 
migration of most souls. ‘The account of the Brahmanic and 
Buddhistic doctrines strikes us as the most learned and brilliant 
chapter in the volume, its elucidation of Nirwana in clearness 
and originality is second only to the philosophic explanation of 
the custom of burying the instruments with the body of the 
dead, and making offerings upon the grave. The chapters on. 
the opinions of the Persians and the Rabbins are full of curious 
information, throw a flood of light forward upon obscure pas- 
sages and allusions in the New Testament, and furnish guiding 
clews to the Eschatology of the Apostles and early Church. 

‘Most theologians regard the New Testament as a unit teach- 
ing a uniform system of doctrine; they take it as a mirror 
whose polislted surface reflects every feature and shade of their 


belief because they hold their belief so close and long before it. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXI. 7 
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Thejr idea of what it ought to teach prevents them from learn- 
ing what it actually teaches. Mr. Alger, on the other hand, 
regarding the New Testament as the earliest existing product 


and record of a religion, treats it reverently but with the same 
critical freedom that he treats other literary monuments. Dee 


composing it into its elements and subjecting each part to the 
severest scrutiny, he endeavors to learn what it teaches, or what 


its author believed, respecting the future state of the soul. 
Though this method seems to break the New Testament into 


fragments, its application reveals a remarkable unity of belief. 
Mr. Alger reads the Christian records in the light of the age 
that produced them and those that preceded it. Thorough ac- 


quaintance with previous and contemporary thought furnishes 
him with the ground-work of what he deems the New. Testa- 


ment Eschatology, and prepares him to appreciate the peculiar 
phase of the general faith held by each writer. ‘Fhe doctrine 


of the Under-World, as it may be called, is the principal key 


by which he attempts to unlock Scripture phraseology, and cer- 
tainly opens many a dark passage into a clear, consistent mean- 
ing. We regret that we have not space to present the more 


important results of his studies, nor even to give a summary of 
what he considers Christ’s teachings concerning a future life. 
It were easy to question the soundness of his exegesis, to criti- 
cise occasional infelicities of statement and to demur at some 
of his conclusions, He may overrate the quantity of the “ Eth- 
nic’ element in the Christian records. Paul’s belief in the 
final recovery of all souls may have been more distinct and 
more distinctly pronounced than he imagines. We think. his 
treatment of the fourth gospel artistically unhappy and criti- 
cally unsound. ‘The variance of that gospel from the Synop- 
tics, both as regards the life and the teachings of Christ, its 
polemical aim and spirit, its philosophical and theological im- 
plications isolate it from the other books, and require a separate 
treatment of it in a scientific survey or presentation of the 
New Testament teachings. Yet however the reader may dif- 


fer from the author upon these matters, the freshness with 
which every theme is handled, and the various learning with 
which every chapter is crowded, make the work invaluable, 
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. 
while the intellectual and moral qualities displayed on every 
page must command the respect even of dissentients. 
Part Fourth gives a summary of the views of Christian teach- 


ers and sects concerning a future life. Clearness of statement, 


copiousness of learning and condensation of material characterize 


its chapters. Its account of the rise, progress and prevalence 
of Universalist sentiments is comparatively full and interesting. 


Though related to the general subject of the work, the Crit- 
ical Dissertations of Part Fifth possess an interest and value of 


their own. Each of them discusses some question or presents 
some aspect of the great theme with thoroughness and power. 


The chapter on the Transmigration of the Soul is exceedingly 
subtle and fascinating. We see not how any faith in the Resur- 


rection of the Flesh can survive the reading of the dissertation 
devoted to that subject. The Critical History of Disbelief in 
a Future Life is one of the ablest essays we have read. We 


regret that we cannot discuss some of the questions it raises 
and present a specimen of its trenchant criticism, philosophical 
analysis and masterly argument. The chapter on the Local 
Fate of Man in the Astronomic Universe discusses a problem 
of intense interest with lucidity and original suggestiveness. 
The Doctrine of Future Punishment receives no mercy from 
Mr. Alger’s hands. His dissertation upon it for historical ac- 
- curacy and philosophical power is one of the best in the vol- 


ume. It is something more than a resumé of what has been 
thought and written upon the subject. From interior interest 
in the theme he enters the arena of discussion, and deals with 
the doctrine as an enemy to be crushed rather than as an error 
to be exposed,—and he hurls logical bolt after bolt at it 
with a skill and force that no dexterity can parry and no shuf- 
fling can dodge. Mr. Alger is a decided believer in the-final 
recovery of allsouls. He differs ‘from most Universalists in 
the grounds on which his faith is based. They deduce their 
belief from the New Testament teachings; he finds it in the 
spirit of the religion rather than in its records,—involved in its 
cardinal principles, not enunciated in proof-texts. The total in- 
fluence of his work is decidedly hopeful and cheering. 

We regret that our review of this work is so rapid and inade- 
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quate. A work covering such a vast field of inquiry, and 
treating such a variety of important and interesting themes as. 
this volume does, cannot be justly dealt with in a dozen pages. 
We should decidedly dissent from some of the author’s views. 
The style is sometimes too inflated and ornate. But the mer- 
its of the work completely overshadow its defects; its noble 
qualities disarm dissent, and criticism gives way to gratitude. 
We cannot close without a brief reference to the Bibliogra- 

phy, a novel but most important feature of the work. Mr. 
Ezra Abbot, the accomplished associate librarian of Harvard 
University, has furnished a list of all the works to be found 
that relate to the destiny of the soul. Nearly five thousand 
works are mentioned in this catalogue, which will give invalu- 
able assistance to future students in this department of litera- 
ture. It contains various matters for reflection also. It refers 
to nearly a thousand works on Endless Punishment and rela- 
ted themes, and hundreds of works on such topics as the Sal- 
vation of Infants, the Fate of Individual Souls and the like. 
The presence of this vast fund of information concerning the 


means of study, must provoke many minds to independent re- 
search and scholarship. 


ArticLeE VI. 
Atheism and its Exponents. 


ATHEISM is of rare occurrence. One may journey many 
historic miles and leagues—miles and leagues amid dense popu- 
lations of every sort of people, Pagan, Jewish, Christian—and 
not find a single atheist, a man theoretically and practically 
‘without God in the world.” The historic interval is wide 
. between men of this type, as some recent attempts at voyaging 
in that direction have sufficed to convince the writer of this 
article. 
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Addison calls atheists a “‘ monstrous species of men,” and 
goes on to showsthat they are as scarce in the human, as 
megatheria in the animal, world. Others—men of wide research 
and careful reflection—deny their existence altogether, affirm- 
ing that no reality of the kind has come to the surface of history, 
no convulsion in humanity’s sea having thrown any upon the 
“Jone barren isle” of absolute disbelief. ‘The charge of 
atheism,” one? tells us, ‘is a mere calumny in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand,” which is equivalent 
to saying it is true in no case. “It may justly be questioned 
whether any man ever seriously adopted such a principle.” ? 
* A philosophical and consistent atheist is as much an impossi- 
bility as a mathematician whe cannot count two, oras a round 
square, or a three-cornered circle.” * ‘* When the scholar has 
denied the existence of God, hear fhe man, ask him, take him 
unawares, and you will see that all his words imply the idea of 
God; and that faith in God is, without his knowing it, at the 
bottom of his heart.”” * Even Hume, like Byron, 


** Doubted if doubts were doubting,” 


half denying his own denials, or doing it in much larger degree, 
rising to-day out of the negations of yesterday, and concluding 
all others had done the same. Well versed in sceptical litera- 
ture, taking to it by an instinct of his nature as the Stormy 
Petrel to the disturbed surface of the sea, still he had read of 
no one whom he could call an unqualified atheist; and from 
all his intercourse with the coterie of French Encyclopedists, 
who bandied the most vulgar epithets of disbelief with open- 
mouthed bravado, he failed to see the man in whom he could 
trace no lines of divine emotion and incipient trust—the root 
of faith, at least, if not its trunk. Dining with Baron d’Hol- 
back, and the French Materialists, in 1764,5 who had succeeded, 
as they fancied, in running philosophy “ into the ground,” de- 
grading mind into matter and thought into sensation, and in 


1 W. J. Fox, author of an instructive volume on ‘“‘ The Religious Ideas.” 
2 Encyc. Brit. * Theodore Parker. 4M. Cousin. ° See Buckle's Hist. Civ. 
vol. 1. p. 621; also, Burton’s Life of Hume, vol. 2, p. 220. 


7* 
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Wiping out the name of God, with their earthy sop, past all 
hope of recovery, still the acute Scotchman insisted he had 
never met an atheist. “You have been most unfortunate,” 
replied the Baron ; * but you are, at this very moment, sitting 
at the table with seventeen of them.” Hume was well aware 
of the professed atheism around him, but doubted if it went 
quite to the bottom of life, there being still a ‘“* deep below the 
lowest deep ” to which it had penetrated, where divine things 
were yet mirrored, afar off, perchance, and dimly, but really, 
as the stormy face of the midnight heavens is reflected in the 
depths of every river, lake and sea. 

The ground taken by the majority of those who tell us 
atheism is impossible, is this: human nature is religiously con- 
stituted, which is enough to save it from a constant and consist- 
ent denial. Their argument is deduction, not induction. 
Reason gives belief, let reasoning give what it may; as con- 
science gives testimony to the absolute distinctions of right and 
wrong, no matter how skilfully Thomas Hobbes or any other 
may argue that these matters of a moral kind are all on the 
surface and merely conventional, settled by majorities in re- 
publics and monarchs in monarchies. No man’s moral sense 
believes this, seeing straight through all rubbish of logic, all 
the dust-wool wherewith dialecticians would blind it, to the 
actual world of moral principles which man did not create and 
cannot change. We believe in order even while chaos is surging 
around, in a solid sub-stratum below the surface-drift, in a jus- 
tice that is immutable and not conventional, good for all space 
and all time; and no conscience can be conyinced to the con- 
trary. There may be a time before this moral faith assumed 
definite shape in the sphere of consciousness ; still it is there in 
the mechanism of the inward being, as the future oak is in the 
acorn. So the religious sense gives the notion and belief of 
God. Argument cannot hinder it. Playing blind alters not 
the fact of vision; they who think, in all honesty, that they 
see not, still seeing, all sharing those spontaneous intuitions 
which are the logic of nature, not always of the schools, in 
many cases not of the individual man. Hobbes saw the abso- 
lute in morals that he denied ; his scheme of philosophy, grow- 
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ing out of the tendency of his time and his individual culture, 
may have claimed all moralities to be only dissolving views 
like the manners and customs of the ages; his inner sense, 
born, not bred, given of God, not picked up in the school of 
sensationalism, saw matters in another light. So every atheist 


sees God. 


‘¢ Mind, mind alone, (bear witness earth and heaven), 
The living fountains in itself contains 
‘Of beauteous and sublime.” ° 


Others urge the impossibility of atheism in the light of his- 
tory. Their argument is inductive, not deductive. They 
claim to have made a wide and careful study of religious phe- 
nomena, ancient and modern, in mankind and in men, in their 
best aspects and not less in their worst. They have found the 
religious sense existing in various stages of development, low 
and feeble in the Savage, little put forth in the Sensualist, 
strong and joyous in the Saint. They have found religion 
broken into many forms ; theologians without number, good, 
bad, and indifferent, have fallen under their gaze ; worship in 
countless types, from the crudest crouching before reptiles mys- 
tically inverted, up to the adoration of the true God. They 
have seen the slow march of the race coming over the wia 
sacra, which has been largely a via dolorosa, a way of groping 
and stumbling ; just so the stars came slow and late and with 
hard labor, into perfect spheres, old chaos long holding sway. 
Nature’s millennial age has come; religion’s not yet. They 
have observed. Fetichism, the religion of those whose power of 
abstraction, little practised, weuld not allow them to divide off 
spirit from matter, God from nature; Polytheism, the faith of 
such as were able to rise a little higher in their conceptions, 
dividing spirit from matter, the Gods from Nature, giving a divin- 
ity to each city, to each part of the universe, to every fine art of 
beauty or pleasure, every useful art of head or hand work, every 


® Cousin remarks: “It is sufficient for us to enter into ourselves, to fath- 
om consciousness by reflection, and make it give up what it contains.”— 
Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 
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martial art of slaughter, splitting the one into the many, capable 
of grasping the Infinite in parts, not in one all-embracing 
abstraction ; and, rising above all, the goal to which all tend, 
the end dimly descried from the first, they have observed Mon- 
otheism, the final mathematical form of religion, its spiritual 
_ aspects still needing many modifications. These are the three 
great types of faith, distinct at their centres, blending at their 
circumferences, met on the highway of the world’s history by 
the investigators of religious phenomena. There has been 
much earnest faith of mankind in these theologies, none of them 
doing violence to native instincts, while each have been man’s 
best till he has found a better. 

The exceptional notions have also been encountered—excep- 
tional in not being common but.exceeding rare, and in not being 
absolutely and heartily endorsed but held at a distance. These 
are Pantheism and Atheism. Pantheism is a monstrous specula- 
tion—nothing more ; the head plays with it ; it is real to no heart, 
confounding the instincts thereof, confounding the necessary 
intuitions of identity between self and not-self, between spirit 
and matter, between God and nature, putting aside these uni- 
versal and inevitable conditions ; for even Fetichism, while it 
did not disjoin, it also did not confound, the immaterial and the 
material ; no fetich, snake or toad, or aught else, being held 
divine in itself, only mystically pervaded by and allied with 
divinity. Spinoza’s pantheism is mathematical ; constructed by, 
it appeals to, the talent of geometry ; it is an imposing evolu- 
tion of thought from an assumed premise, the grand specimen 
of deductive philosophy, or no-philosophy, in these modern 
times ; but no man’s worship climbs up by it, stealing away to 
some simpler and more normal approach to the shrine where it 
would find God, following instinct, or walkir.g with Christ, and 
letting speculation have her wanderings at her will. The soul 
abhors this “surfeit of Deity,” including herself and all things 
else, the mean as well as noble. She prefers a God, quanta- 
tively less, qualitatively better; the Supreme in wisdom, jus- 
tice, love, in power and presence not less, but not the ‘ God 
All Things,” or the * All Things God,” of erratic philosophy. 


The other exceptional notion encountered—Atheism—has 
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been even more exceptional, the profession thereof less exten- 
sive, with less approximation to real belief therein. It van- 
ishes as it is looked after ; final analysis gives only the name; 
at the extreme end, the fact turns into fancy. No atheist cul- 
minates ; the nightshade of denial never ripens; the soul is 
tethered, like every planet, and goes so far and no farther in 
its aberration. Whole nations were once, in more ignorant times 
than ours, said to be without God, showing no sense of Divin- 
ity. Chili, China, Madagascar, the Carribee Islands, still other 
lands, had no altars, no religion,—so it was claimed, a careless 
induction heedlessly leaping at the grave conclusion. Even 
Locke’ accepted the negative thus made out against the emi- 
nently devout ; his own friend and disciple, Shaftesbury, taking 
him to task for it, more than hinting that this easy credence 
was given as securing Locke’s case against the theory of “ in- 
nate ideas,” and in favor of the ‘ white paper” philosophy of 
the human understanding. The scandal is to-day removed, 
and these nations are admitted to be nations of worshippers, 
each in its own way, all stumbling or walking on the common 
highway of religion, faring on from the worse to the better, 
from the better to the best. There is no nation or tribe without 
its altar and its gospel. The charge of atheism has been 
fastened on several schools of Greek Philosophers, the Atom- 
ists, Epicureans, Sceptics, also the Sophists, and still others. 
All admit that the tendency in that direction obtained among 
these ; the best scholars deny its culmination. The French 
Materialists,—surely, it is said, there was no belief in that 
quarter when France voted there was no God, before voting 


7See Locke on the Human Understanding, Book I. chap. iv. § 8, and 
the Editor’s note thereon (Bohn’s edition) in which he brings many wit- 
nesses against Locke, Baldaus, among the rest, whose language we quote : 
‘“‘ The existence of a God, or Supreme Being, is so firmly rooted in the 
heart of mankind, that thereis no nation in the world but has acknowledg- 
ed the same. What is alleged to the contrary of the Chileses, Tapujars, 
Brazilians, Madagascarians, as also of the inhabitants of Florida, the 
Carribee Islands, and especially at the Cape of Good Hope, must rather be 
attributed to the want of knowledge of those authors than to real truth.” 
See Shaftesbury’s remarks in his Characteristics: Lond. 1758, vol. iv. 
p. 81. 
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that there was one. The seventeen with whom Hume dined, 
were worshippers of earth and dust, of nothing else. But M. 
Cousin, speaking on that very soil, affirms he “has found no 
materialism, ancient or recent, in which there were not ele- 
ments enough to construct a decent spiritualism.” In the light 
of the past, he reads the future. 

Such is the logic against the reality of atheism, not as a 
tendency, but as a tendency even to its bleak goal. So the 
wise argue with argument deductive and inductive. Our more 
limited wisdom has no data on which to reject their conclusion, 
no metaphysic or historic counter-facts to fill in. Absolute 
atheism is impossible. We rest there. Religion is secure 
against annihilation. She will never go out of the world by 
that door. Some Winter of speculation or sensuality, may cut 
down her fair growths of blade and blossom and fruit; her 
roots die not; they shall meet a better Spring. Every De- 
cember is pregnant with a coming Juue. 

The tendency in an atheistic direction is too obvious to deny. 
Of this somewhat may be said. It is an aberration of human 
nature from its right line of development. It is an unnatural 
divergence, in short, a disease ; there has been a violation of 
law somewhere, or it had not come to pass. We are made to 
believe ; atheism is out of place, it is bad health. Plato says 
it is a * disease of the heart, before it is an error of the head.” 


Another writes this: “‘ The+history of such men (atheists) 
generally tells us of some mighty mental convulsion, which has 
driven them from their anchor-ground of belief.’’ ® 


At two different periods of history, this tendency has taken 
rise and swept on its evil way. Both have been referred to, 
the ancient and the modern. Of the Greek atheistic move- 
ment, it will suffice to say, it was a reaction from a mythologic 
theology, in other words, from a religion that, real enough to 
the credulous masses, had become a hollow sham with better 


minds. The credulity of the latter broke down under it. To’ 
eat wind did not satisfy them. They turned off to the feast of 
tangible things, for the most part, some to feed on cosmic spec- 


‘Farrar, Crit. Hist of Free Thought, p. 358, 
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ulations, others on carnal pleasures; a few, like the Sophists, 
to ask after a better wisdom concerning higher matters, their 
doubt not a despairing doubt ; other few, as the Sceptics, call- - 
ing all matters, high and low, inevitable chaos, having no hope 
towards certitude, deeming no postulate secure against the an- 
nihilation of an opposite, this man’s truth being that man’s un- 
truth, the argument lying with both. This whole movement 
was a recoil. 

Of the modern atheistic tendency more may be said. It was 
a reaction from the middle age, sad but inevitable in the form 
it took. A retreat isa rout. We flee from the field in haste, 
not often taking the best road, nor stopping at a safe distance. 
Our reactionary impulses have no eyes, rushing blindly head- 
long. So the modern came from the medieval age. From 
one extreme the rush was made to another in almost every 
matter. The world comes on by oscillations, wider or less 
wide, swifter or slower; of all, this was the most notable for 
breadth and speed. 

This revulsion is evident in Lord Bacon. He has studied 
scholasticism and cast it aside, calling it a ‘broken bubble.” 
‘“ After a residence of three years at Cambridge, Bacon de- 
parted, carrying with him a profound contempt for the course 
of study pursued there, . . . . a just scorn for the trifles on 
which the followers of Aristotle had wasted their powers, and 


no great respect for Aristotle himself” ° His nature was prac- 


tical, not speculative, run earth-ward and not heaven-ward. 
‘‘ His desires were set on things below, wealth, precedence, 
titles, patronage, the mace, the seals, the coronet, large houses, 
fair gardens, rich manors, massy services of plate, gay hangings, 
curious cabinets.” 1 In his own characteristic language, the 
end of his philosophy was “fruit ;”? the Germans have chris- 
tened it a ‘* bread-and-butter”’ philosophy. It regarded man 
chiefly as an animal of a higher order ; after Bacon it claimed 


him only-as such. Bacon’s “mind was antipathetic to all 
metaphysies.”’ Religion had little hold of him; she had long 


® For a vivid description of this movement see Buckle’s His. Civ. vol. I. 


chapt, vii, ?°Macaulay in Ed. Rev. for 1837. "Ibid. okt 
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been arbiter of philosophy and science,—he dismissed her from 
both, not believing in a catholic or protestant astronomy, a Cal- 


vinistic or Arminian anatomy. He spoke reverently of the 


church ; he worshipped nobility and progress. He lived in an 
age in which theological discussions run high, nowhere higher 


than in England; he knew the members who sat in the Synod 
of Dort; his ears recognised the terms, election, reprobation, 


prevenient grace, final perseverance, as threadbare common- 
places ; yet who knows what Bacon thought of these matters ? 
He kept his own council, or, rather, had no council because no 


concern. The limbs on his Tree of Life all grew toward the 
ground, none reached upward. Here we behold the atheistic 
tendency begun, deriving character from the name and influ- 
ence of the Lord Verulani and Viscount of St. Albans, as well 
as attractiveness by way of relief from the unrealities of the 
past. 

A tendency begun sweeps on, especially when so begun. 
Hobbes came of Bacon, less an atheist in name than many of 
later birth, scarcely less in the temper of his philosophy. His 
Deity had little to do with matter or man. His very existence 
was an inference to the Pagan, a fact of Revelation to the 
Christian, sensation, our only avenue of knowledge, not lead- 
ing to him, matter constituting its limit. Man has no actual 
sense of spiritual things ; worship is thought, not communion ; 
immortality an imagination, not an intuition, fore-gleams only 
fore-dreams, our life or death hanging on the text of St. 
Paul. Hobbes hated the clergy, and believed.in a monarch as 
the one power of earth, and that might makes right. 

After Hobbes came many others inevitably’ drawn into the 
setting current, creatures of their time like the rest of us. 
Their names are familiar, from Locke to Compte; their histo- 
ry is read of all men. Everywhere is the atheistic tendency ; 
nowhere its culmination in blank disbelief. One after another 
is caught and carried down the stream, joying that they are at 
last loose from the crazy crags of scholasticism and the Church, 
wherein ten centuries had made such poor voyaging. Of these 
we will briefly look at three—Shelley, Byron, and Compte, 
each a representation of all the rest, with enough that is per- 
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sonal and peculiar to invest their history with eminent 
interests. 


Shelley was the atheistic poet. His aberration from his true 


line of development, is easy to trace. Nature had formed him 
for a religious character of a peculiar stamp; not a common 
but an uncommon Church-man, a priest of the abstract and 


subtle and etherial in Christianity. He was by nature sincere 


and virtuous ; sensitive, also, to all grossness of doctrine, his 
own materialism being made attractive by the dress in which 
his imagination had robed it; more sensitive, still, to personal 


abuse and unkind treatment. His heart was made to love, 
deeply and broadly. Coming. out of the Cathedral of Pisa 


one day, he warmly assented to a remark of Leigh Hunt, 
“that a divine religion might be found out, if charity were 
only made the principle of it instead of faith.” The golden 
dream of his life was the welfare of mankind; his notion of 
that welfare may have been an error, we read his good heart 
therein none the less. Here is Coleridge’s word for him: 
‘‘ His (Shelley’s) discussions tending to atheism of a certain sort, 
would not have served me; for me it would have been a semi- 
transparent larva, soon to be sloughed, and through which I 
should have been the true image—the final metamorphosis. 
Besides, I have ever thought that sort of atheism the next best 
religion to Christianity.” Wherefore had such a spirit been lost 
to faith ? How has it been made to sing the following strains ?— 


‘‘ Spirit of Nature! All-sufficing Power: 
Necessity! thou mother of the world! ”—Queen Mab. 


‘¢There is no God! 
. infinity within, 
Infinity without, belie creation; 
The exterminable spirit it contains 
Is nature’s only God; but human pride 
Is skilful to invent most serious names 
To hide ignorance.”— Queen Mab. 


‘¢ This world is the nurse of all we know, 
This world is the mother of all we feel, 
And the coming of death is a fearful blow, 
To a brain unencompassed with nerves of steel; 
When all that we know, or feel, or see, 
Shall pass like an unreal mystery.”—Lines on Death.. 
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‘¢ Death has set his mark and seal 

On all we are and all we feel: 

First our pleasures die, and then 

Our hopes, and then our fears—and when 
These are dead, the debt is due, 

Dust claims dust, and we die too.”—On Death. 


««T weep—my tears revive it not; 

I sigh—it breathes no more on me: 

Its mute and uncomplaining fot 

Is such as mine shall be."—On a Faded Violet. 


Bitter wails are these. Sad the Muse that lent her inspiration 
to thoughts so dark! Shelley was not made so to sing; but 
for other song entirely, the sweet lyric of faith and trust. 
Then why thus? His early religious training was unfortunate ; 
the current creed was fearful to any one, odious to him; in 
spirituals the Church had run dry, Shelley, by instinct, thirst- 
ing for those waters that stay thirst, “of which if one drink 
he shall never thirst more,” while the cup they offered him 
was empty; they bid him drink air. He writes to Goodwin : 
“T have known no tutor, or adviser, not excepting my father, 
from whose lessons I have not recoiled in disgust.” Then 
came his reading of Hume and the French Philosophers. The 
ease was settled. Never won they an easier victim. They all 
hated the religion of the day; so did he. Their speculations 
were both subtle and bold ; they met his humor. The French 
watch-cry, “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” struck his ears 
with the favor of prophecy ; his love for humanity found in 
this the beginning of a better end: the materialists have him 
again. Then came his bitter experience, the reproach, the 
neglect, the enmity of his fellows. They drove him from Col- 
lege; his father pointed him to the out-side door of his home ; 
society frowned bleakly in his face. It was enough. Shelley 
was an atheist to the end of his days, the “ Spirit of Nature” 
his only God. 

Byron was a man of moods, good and bad, and was a be- 
liever or unbeliever according to the humor he was in. His 
sentiment gave shape to his creed, not his reading or reflection ; 
he thought in many keys, because so he felt; he had no tra- 
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ditional notions, only those of the hour, accepting no teacher 
but the mood he chanced to be in. Byron, in his worst hours, 
could be guilty of any heresy, when 


‘* His mind became 
In its own eddy, boiling and o’erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of fantasy and flame.” 


Then his Poetry is of the “ Satanic school,” evincing what Dr. 
Johnson calls “ the frigid villany of studious lewdness and the 
calm malignity of labored impiety.’ ‘ His aberrations are fear- 
ful, seeming the more so, as he sometimes appears on a path- 
way not devious, at least, human. His remorse is without re- 
pentance. His misery is cherished with angry delight, as 


-¢Mute 
The camel labors with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence.” 


His hatred is perfect hatred, and blurts its venom at random. 
He laughs, with infernal laugh, to see the blood he brings from 
innocence, to catch the sigh he wickedly presses. He is inor- 
dinately selfish, and, rather than have his path crossed, he 
walks alone ; alone in cloudy gloom wandering o’er the earth ; 
he confesses his defeated egotism : 


‘¢We wither from our youth, we gasp away— 

Sick—sick; unfound the boon—unslaked the thirst, 

Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first— 

But all too late,—so we are doubly cursed. 

Love, fame, ambition, avarice—’tis the same, 

Hach idle—and all ill—and none the worst, 

For ail are meteors with a different name, 

And death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame.” 
—Childe Harold, Canto IV. 


Byron, the fallen, had little faith in higher things ; his vision 
was of darkness; God faded from before him, and he called 


, Mana 


‘‘ Poor child of doubt and death, whose hope is built on dreams.” 


Compte, the Positivist, the worshipper of science, was 2 
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man wholly unlike Shelley or Byron ; he stood wide apart from 
the sphere of sentiment and poetry; he was a professor of 
mathematics and a student of natural laws. He was Bacon 
carried out. He ignored causes and stopped with phenomena, 
congratulating himself that he had got beyond all fetichistic, 
polytheistic, and monotheistic prejudices, that he had planted 
his feet on the fourth and final table-land of human progress— 
the scientific. He put aside all theological problems as simply 
inaccessible, outside our reach, to be given over to history, 
whither he thought religion herself was fast hastening, where his 
had gone surely, all his faith and piety, as he claimed, occur- 
ing before his twentieth year. He refused to entertain the 
question of being behind all phenomena, and, also, the question 
of creation any way. The theologians who account, for all 
things on the sense of an Infinite personality and power, he 
leaves to tlieir * chimeras,” as he is pleased to call their notions ; 
while he says of the Atheists, trying at these knots none can 
untie, ‘ they are to be regarded as the most illogical of theo- 
logians, since they attempt the theological problems while re- 
jecting the only suitable method.” He scorned the terms, 
atheist and theist ; he was a positivist. Practically his materi- 
alistic tendency, early fallen into, never carried him to the ex- 
tremity of unbelief; in later life we find him undergoing an 
extensive recoil—he takes a back track. Unwonted experiences 
had touched his heart, and he stood amazed at the kindlings 
within. Late in his years he learned to love ; a blissful twelve- 
month was granted him, enough to stir manifold tender emo- 
tions ; the mathematician becomes sentimental of a sudden ; 
poetry looks better to him now ; even divinity must be an attri- 
bute of at least one soul. He finds a shrine at which to wor- 
ship. But, alas! his idol passes away ; she goes, however, like 
one of old, to come again. Henceforth the spirit of humanity 
is his Hire Supréme. He elaborates a systematic scheme of 
Saint-worship. He invokes a constant mindfulness and rever- 
ence toward the humanity of the past. He dedicates each 
month of the year to some pre-eminent Saint, as the sixth 
month to St. Paul; giving each day of each week of each 
month, to some lesser Saint, as, for example, the first seven 
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days of the above named month to St. Luke, St. Cyprian, St. 
Athanasius, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Monica, and St. 
Augustin. His calender outruns that of the Catholic Church ; 
his Saint’s days are not merely occasional, every rising sun 
brings one along, thére are three hundred and sixty-five of them 
in the year. No priest ever imposed so much of worship. 
Compte calls us to our knees beyond endurance. 

Se the atheistic tendency is an aberration from the right line 
of human development ; it is vagrancy ; a departure from the 
highway of the Lord. Some of the causes leading there to 
have been hinted at. . 

How shall the tendency be. overcome? There were two 
methods of procedure adopted in the ‘time of greatest need: 
the rational and the spiritual. At the head of one’stood Bishop 
Butler ; of the other, the Wesleys and Whitefield. No third 
plan seems possible, the wisest wisdom concentrating in these. 
Let us go forth with a consistent and vital religion, doctrine 
and spirit in forceful union like body and soul, Butler and 
Wesley conjoined, its twain made one, and our panoply is 
ample fer victory. Truth is mighty, and 


‘‘ The heedless world hath never lost 
One accent ef the Holy Ghost.” 


Arricrze VII. 
Formula of Baptism. 


Havine been present several times recently when the rite 
of baptism was administered in some of our Churches, we 
were struck with the formula,—Jn the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,—which on those oc- 
casions was uniformly employed. By a reference to the “* Gos- 


pel Liturgy ” we see this formula is there also recognized and 
g* 
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recommended. We were well aware that in some of our Or- 
thodox Churches—perhaps it is the case with all—this formula 
is not only used but is deemed the one specifically prescribed 
by the Saviour himself, and therefore indispensable to the prop- 
er administration of a true Christian baptism. Entertaining 
very grave doubts whether this form of words was ever designed 
for the purpose to which they are now so generally applied ; 
we trust the importance of the subject will be a sufficient apology 
for the space which a brief discussion of it may occupy in 
these pages. 

The formula referred to occurs but once in the New Testa- 
ment, and is found in Matt. xxviii: 19. It makes a part of our 
Lord’s final command to his Apostles, after his resurrection, 
and it would seem immediately before his ascension into heav- 
en. According to his previous instructions the Apostles had 
gone from Jerusalem to a certain mountain in Galilee, which 
the Master had before appointed. ‘“ And Jesus came,’’ says 
the Evangelist, ‘‘ and spake unto them, saying, All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

With many other commentators, Dr. Adam Clarke assumes 
that this is a Divinely appointed formula of Christian baptism, 
and then proceeds, in a manner equally ingenious and unsatis- 
factory, to prove from it the great doctrine of the Zrinity. 

‘“‘ Baptism signifies,” says he, “a full and eternal consecra- 
tion of the person to the. service and honor of that Being in 
whose name it is administered ; but this consecration can never 
be made to a creature ; therefore the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, are not creatures. Again, baptism is not 
made in the name of a quality or attribute of the Divine na- 
ture; therefore the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are 
not qualities or attributes of the Divine nature. The Ortho- 
dox as they are termed have generally gonsidered this text de- 
cisive proof of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; and what 
else can they draw from it? Is it possible for words to con- 
vey a plainer sense than these do? And do they not direct 
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every reader to consider the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, as three distinct persons?” ? 

We do not well see, nor do we think Dr. Clarke himself 
could see, why this mode of reasoning will not as well prove 
three distinct Gods, as three distinct persons in one God, and 
especially since, as Dr. Bloomfield justly remarks, “* we are 
baptized in (or unto) the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, with- 
out any mention of difference, distinction or superiority.” Nor 
was the learned Doctor quite so safe on another point as he seems 
to have thought himself. He says baptism signifies a full and 
eternal consecration of the person to the service and honor of 
that Being in whose name it is administered,” and hence con- 
cludes that such “ consecration could never be made to a crea- 
ture.” “We do not well know how this may be. We read of 
“ John’s baptism,” called by the Apostle, “the baptism of re- 
pentance,” and, although we are nowhere informed in whose 
name it was administered, if indeed any name was employed, 
we still know that it was broadly distinguished from Christian 
baptism. It is represented as merely initiatory, and pointed 
forward to Him who was to come after John; and hence it 
could hardly signify that ‘full and eternal consecration” of 
which Dr. Clarke so confidently speaks. But be this as it 
may, we have an instance of baptism, mentioned by the Apos- 
tle Paul, in which men are said to have been baptized in or 
unto a creature. In his first Epistle to the Corinthians, x: 1, 
2, he says, ‘* Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should 
be ignorant how that all our fathers were under the cloud and 
passed through the sea, and were all baptized uito Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea.” 

But without dwelling on this point, which is not especially 
under discussion, I wish to direct the attention of the reader 
to the remarkable fact,—and one which, if the words under 

1 Dr. Bloomfieid draws similar inferences—Greek Testament with Eng- 
lish notes—‘‘ From the present passage,” says he, ‘‘ we may infer these 
things: 1. The necessity of baptism; 2. The lawfulness of infant bap- 
tism; 3. The doctrine of the Trinity; since we are baptized in (or unto) 


the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and without any mention of difference, 
distinction or superiority.” 
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consideration are to be taken as the appointed formula of Chris- 
tian baptism, greatly needs explanation,—that so far as we 
know the Apostles, upon whom it was expressly enjoined, 
never once employed it according to its divine intention, dur- 
ing their whole subsequent ministry! Indeed we find no evi- 
dence, not an allusion or hint, that it was ever used by the 
Apostles or any other Christian teachers, through the whole 
period of the New Testament history. Not only have we no 
instance of such use in Apostolic times, but what is more re- 
markable and more conclusive still against the popular opinion, 
is the fact that we meet with various instances in which the 
Apostles themselves employed much simpler and essentially 
different forms. The facts here affirmed, any one can easily 
verify by an appeal to the pages of the New Testament. That 
the formula, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, or anything analogous to it, 
was never employed in the times of the Apostles, it only needs 
a careful reading of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
to show. We not only never meet with this form of words, but 
what is more singular still on the assumption we are now con- 
sidering, we find no express reference to it, nor even a tacit 


allusion that can in any satisfactory way be traced to it. As- 
suming as so many confidently do, that this is the very form of 
words given by the Lord himself for the due administration of 
the rite of Christian baptism, these facts must appear to all, I 


think, not only unaccountable but astounding. Did the Apos- 
tles then entirely misapprehend the words of their Divine Mas- 
ter, or did they, through a strange forgetfulness, or a more 
criminal neglect, utterly fail to obey them? Let this difficulty 


be met and answered as it may, the facts above suggested, will 


not, I think, be seriously called in question. 

But,.as we have intimated before, the argument against the 
popular opinion here, does not rest solely or even mainly on 
the silence of the Apostles, or the mere want of direct proof 


that they employed this pretended formula, Beyond this ut- 


ter silence we have the important fact that, in a number of in- 
stances,—and we will add in all the instances on record where 
any form is suggested,—the Apostles used vastly simpler and 
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essentially different forms. It can not be amiss to spend a 
moment in considering these cases, at once so significant and 
decisive. 

1. Under the preaching of St. Peter on the day of Pente- 
cost, the Jews we are told, “‘ were pricked in their heart,” and 
cried out to the Apostles: ‘*Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?” To this earnest inquiry, indicative at once of sor- 
row for their conduct on one side, and a disposition on the 
other to reform, St. Peter replied: ‘* Repent and be baptized, 
every one of you, in (et) the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
, remission of sins.” ? 

2. Inthe account we have.of the first preaching of the 
Gospel in Samaria, after the resurrection of Christ, we are told 
that when the people there “believed Philip, preaching the 
things concerning the Kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus 
Christ, they were baptized, both men and women.” When 
the Apostles at Jerusalem heard of this conversion of the Sa- 
maritans, they sent thither Peter and John to help on and per- 
fect the work, ‘“‘ who when they were come down prayed for them 
that they might receive the Holy Ghost, (for as yet he was 
fallen upon none of them: only they were baptized in (cis) 


the name of the Lord Jesus.” * 


3. The first preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles in the 
house of Cornelius the Centurion, is familiar to every reader of the 
New Testament. And it will be remembered that “ while Pe- 


ter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on them who 


heard the word.” And immediately, and greatly to the aston- 
ishment of the Jews who accompanied the Apostle, these Gen- 
tiles began to ‘‘ speak with tongues, and magnify God.” “ Then 


answered Peter: Can any man forbid water that these should 
not be baptized, who have received the Holy Ghost as well as 


we? And he commanded them to be baptized in (2v) the 
name of the Lord.”’ # 


4. Wehave a still more remarkable instance. While 
Apollos was at Corinth, we are told that Paul having passed 
through the upper coasts, or inland regions, came to Ephesus, 


* Acts ii: 38. *Acts viii: 16. ‘* Acts x: 47, 48 
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where he found certain Disciples, and inquired if they had re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost since they had professed faith in Christ. 
To this they replied that they had not so much as heard 
whether there were any Holy Ghost. To what then, said he, 
were ye baptized? and they answered, “ unto John’s baptism.” 
Then said Paul, ‘“‘ John verily baptized with the baptism of re- 
pentance, saying unto the people, that they should believe on 
Him who should come after him, that is on Christ Jesus. 
When they heard thi§ they were baptized in (eis) the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” § 

These, I think, are the only instances, where we have a men- 
tion of the name of the person in which men were baptized in the 
Apostolic times, though there are several other passages, in 
which, in one way or another, the fact now exhibited-is con- 
firmed. There are, for instance, various allusions to Christian 
baptism, all of which accurately correspond with the fact that 
men were baptized in the name of Christ, but none which al- 
low any reference to the formula under consideration. St. 
Paul in one of his Epistles says to his Christian brethren: 
‘* Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized unto Jesus 
Christ, eis Xguordv ’Incovr were baptized into his death.” ® So 
in another Epistle he says, ‘‘ For as many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ.” 7 In a number of 
other passages this notion that men were baptized in the name 
of Christ, seems clearly enough implied. * 

From the several authorities now exhibited, it would seem 
that we are justified in saying: 1. That either men were never 
baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, or through an unaccountable carelessness no re- 
cord was made of it in the writings of the New Testament. 2. 
That all Christians are baptized in the name of Christ alone. 
3. That no specific formula was used, since we have almost 
as many forms of expression, as there are particular mentions 
of the name in which the baptism was administered, though all 
retain the same substantial character. Christians were some- 


5 Acts xix: 1-6. ®Rom. vi: 3. 7Gal. iii: 27. *See I Cor.i: 13. Acts 
viii; 12, 87; xvi: 15. 
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times baptized in the name of Jesus Christ; sometimes in the 
name of the Lord Jesus,and sometimes simply in the name of the 
Lord. I remark, too, a singular variety in the use of the preposi- 
tions, as what in English we express by the single word in, appears 
in the Greek, with perhaps some slight variations, mere shades 
of meaning, in three forms, é/s, év, etl. I mention this trifling 
circumstance merely in confirmation of the fact that in Apos- 
tolic times no definite formula was observed. 

The learned Dr. Lightfort was too familiar with the text of 
the sacred Scriptures to have overlooked the fact we have now 
presented, that instead of employing the formula, In the name 
of the Father, etc., which is assumed to have been specifically 
enjoined, the Apostles uniformly baptized in the name of Christ ; 
and he attempts to explain the untoward circumstance in the 
following manner. ‘Christ commands them,” says he, ‘ to 
baptize in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost ; but among the Jews they baptized only in the 
name of Jesus. For this reason, that the baptizers might assert, 
and the baptized confess, Jesus to be the true Messias, which 
was chiefly controverted by the Jews. . . . Among the 
Jews the controversy was about the true Messias ; among the 
Gentiles, about the true God. It was therefore proper among 
the Jews to baptize them in the name of Jesus, that he might 
be vindicated to be the true Messias. Among the Gentiles, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, that they might hereby be instructed in the doctrine of the 
true God. Let this be particularly noted. The Jews baptized 
proselytes tnto the name of the Father, that is, into the profession 
of God, whom they called by the name of Father. The Apos- 
tles baptize the Jews into the name of Jesus, and the Gentiles 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Ingenious and plausible as this at the first may seem, a little 
consideration will show it to be eminently unsatisfactory. It 
does not meet the difficulty ; it even contradicts the facts. In 
the first place it hardly needs to be suggested that our Saviour 
in this command made no distinction between Jews and Gen- 
tiles. Indeed.this distinction was already done away by the 


.* 
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gospel, before an opportunity occurred for the Apostle to ob- 
serve it. Inthe sight of God and of the religion which it was 
their business to promulgate, there was “neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither bond nor free.” The great wall of partition, 
which had stood for so many ages, separating the nations of 
the earth, was broken down. The Apostles’ commission, let 
it be observed, was very broad. ‘They were to ‘go out into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature;” and 


all alike they were to baptize in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. No license was given them 
for the use of different formulas, in respect to the different 
nationalities of men. And if these words were enjoined, as is 
alledged, to be employed in administering baptism, nothing can 
be more obvious than the fact that the Apostles either did not 
rightly understand it, or failed in the performance of their 


duty. 

ii. were not the Jews baptized in the name of Jesus, 
when they were baptized in the name of the Son? Wasit not 
a constant doctrine of the Apostles that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Christ, the Son of God? Nor could Jew or Gentile be 
properly baptized as a Christian till he professed this faith of 
Jesus’ Messiahship. ; 

But this is not all. Had Dr. Lightfoot been more careful, he 
would have seen that his whole theory about the Apostles 
baptizing Jews in the name of Jesus, and Gentiles in the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, was a mere imagi- 
nation, without the slightest warrant from Scripture. Of the 
four passages quoted above from the Acts of the Apostles only 
one relates to the Jews. The second concerns the Samaritans ; 
while the other two unquestionably belong exclusively to the 
Gentiles. Nothing is more certain, therefore, than that the 
Apostles baptized all classes of men alike,—Jews, Samaritans 
and Gentiles, all, without distinction, in the name of Jesus 
Christ. And this circumstance places the fact beyond con- 
troversy. Wethink, that ourSaviour’s words under consideration 
were not intended as a formula of baptism, as the world has 
been so long disposed to believe. Either the Apostles were 
mistaken or we are; and when it comes to this issue, we can 
have no hesitancy on which side to take our stand. 
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Having now said so much to show what our Saviour’s words 
under consideration do not mean, it may perhaps. be ex- 
pected that we should offer some remarks on their real or proba- 
ble import. In doing this we hardly need observe that the word 
baptize, like most other words, is used with some variety of sig- 
nification. Besides its common and familiar sense, it is 
sometimes used to express the idea of enduring great hard- 
ships, passing through severe trials, as when our Saviour said 
to the sons of Zebedee, “‘ Are ye able to drink of the cup that 
I shall drink of and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with?” ® But we meet with another use of the word, 
and one which is remarkable and will help us, if I mistake not, 
to the true understanding of the words of Christ under consid- 
eration. They are the words of St. Paul in his first epistle to 
the Corinthians, to which reference was madeabove. ‘ More- 
over, brethren, I would not that ye should be ignorant how 
that our fathers were under the cloud, and all passed through 
the sea, and were all baptized unto Moses, (sis 16” Motoyy) in 
the cloud and in the sea.”’ ‘The apostle’s allusion here is un- 
doubtedly to the pillar of cloud which went before the children 
of Israel by day and became a pillar of fire by night; while 
what he says.of passing through the sea refers to their deliver- 
ance from the Egyptians by the miraculous crossing of the Red 
Sea. Now the Apostle calls these events a baptism, and de- 
clares that the whole Jewish people were baptized unto Moses 
in the cloud and sea. The Jews, according to Dr. Whitby, 
since they admitted proselytes by baptism “‘ appear to have gen- 
erally considered the passage of their forefathers through the 
Red Sea, not as a mere insulated historical fact, but as some- 
thing representative of admission to the Divine favor by bap- 
tism.” They said “ they were baptized in the desert and admit- 
ted into covenant with God before the Law was given.” In 
other words, these great miraculous events in their history made 
an impression upon them, became the means of their education, 
brought them into the knowledge of God and faith in the mis- 
sion of Moses and the sanctity and authority of his law. As 


® Matt. xx: 22. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. I. 
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Archbishop Newcome well expresses it, “‘ they were figuratively 
and typically baptized ; they were initiated into the law given 
by Moses, and led to acknowledge his Divine Mission, through 
these miracles expressive of baptism.” 

Now as the Jews were baptized in, into or unto Moses, that 
is, into the knowledge of Moses as the servant of God, the 
giver of the Law, and the founder of the Jewish state and dis- 
pensation, so Christ commanded his Apostles to go out and 
baptize all nations into the knowledge of God as the Father, 
Jesus Christ as the Son, and the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of 
God, the Spirit of Truth, and Sanctifier of Men. The doctrine 
of God, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is substantially 
the doctrine of the Gospel. He who is brought to understand 
these, and their necessary adjuncts and relations, comprehends 
the whole scheme of Salvation. 

The words of our Saviour here seem to us singularly full 
and clear. After declaring that all power in heaven and earth 
had been conferred upon him, he proceeds to commission and 
empower his Apostles to enlarge, settle and govern the Church 
which he had now founded. In the accomplishment of this 
great work, there were three steps to be taken, three kinds of 
labor to be performed. 1. They were to disciple them, con- 
vert them to the faith. 2. To baptize them by miracles and 
other means into the knowledge of the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, that is, confirm them in the faith of the Gos- 
pel; and 3. They were to teach them whatever related to their 
duty as Christians, and thus round off their whole character, 
as members of Him, “‘ of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named.” 
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ArticLte VIII. 
Universalists as a Christian Sect. 


Tue object of this article is to put on record a few facts 
incidental to the early organization of the Universalists as a 
denomination, and to indicate the distinctive principle that 
marks our identity as a Christian Sect. And it is the desire of 
the writer to show that one can love and labor with a Christian 
Sect, for the accomplishment of the great purposes of the 
Christian religion, without being, in the odious sense of the 
term, a sectarian. 

The Universalist movement has now a history as well as an 
ecclesiastical polity. And it has seemed eminently fit that some 
of the honorable facts connected with our.organization as an 
ecclesiasticism, which as yet have never been fully given in any 
historical paper, should be succinctly stated in the pages of the 
Quarterly. The writer addresses himself cheerfully to the 
pleasant labor which such a paper involves, trusting that some 
of the special incidents that will be related from duly authen- 
ticated records will more than compensate for any dryness of 
detail or absence of rhetorical charm. 

But before developing the facts of early denominational his- 
tory, which it is the chief purpose of the writer to embody, a 
few prefatory remarks must be made, in order to explain, in 
part, the object for which these facts are now related, and their 
special bearing upon the denominational movement of Univer- 
salism. The lines which mark the boundaries of “Christ’s 
Kingdom on Earth, though clearly enough drawn in the New 
Testament for all practical purposes of social worship, mutual 
fellowship, and discipline, ean hardly be supposed to run parallel 
with “Church Records” on Earth. It is not easy to find. a 
really enlightened Christian in any sect now, who holds to the 
obsolete notion that Church Members are by reason of that 
relation de facto Saints. All human experience is tending to 
convince the thoughtful and honorable minded, in all denomi- 
mations, of the utter folly of assuming that any special grace 
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or excellencé attaches to moral character, because one holds a 
nominal membership in the “ Church” as an ecclesiastical 
body, or a Christian sect. It is granted that the Catholic 
Church and the Episcopalian sect insist upon this exploded 
vagary of the Ecclesiastical Fathers; but no one among the 
really enlightened members of even those sects can now be 
found who will venture to defend this defunct and pernicious 
dogma, either on the ground of experience or as a doctrine of 
the New Testament. The Church isa social and human or- 
ganization, ordained for purposes of culture, Christian worship 
and fellowship. The moment it is attempted to make the 
*“‘ Church ”’ a * Divine Institution,” in the ecclesiastical sense, 


and we try to divide off by its lines “the sheep from the 
goats,” we find ourselves in trouble ; for many of those within 
the fold turn out to be goats, despite all our theories ; and 
many of the noblest types of Christian character sustain no out- 
ward relation to the Church in any direct, ecclesiastical sense. 
It will hardly avail us, then, to assert that the Church on earth 
is the only criterion and condition of Christian grace and salva- 


tion. Let us hope that the day is past when any one will pre- 
sume to affirm that the lines of grace in human redemption run 
parallel with Church records ; or that God is shut up to any 
such ecclesiastical rules as men have seen fit to adopt as the 
basis of their respective denominational organizations. , 

Let not the reader suppose for a moment that the writer is 
not thoroughly and heartily in earnest as to the utility; nay, 
even the necessity, of sectarian organizations and ecclesiastical 
rules, in order to carry forward the great work of Christian 
culture.» In this regard his views have only grown clearer and 
more definite ever since he first asked for and received mem- 
bership in the ‘body politic” of the denomination. But a 
narrow sectarianism is obnoxious toa healthy Christian growth, 
and is in no way necessary to, nor necessitated by, a full and 
cordial membership in the Universalist denomination. In illus- 
tration of this point we propose, as remarked, to present some 
facts relative to its rise and organization, which seem to have 
escaped the notice of abler and more experienced pens. 


On the 31st day of October, 1774, Mr. Sargent, of Glouces- 
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ter, called upon John Murray, in Boston, and urged him to 
visit that ancient town on the Cape. .Mr. Murray arrived at 
Gloucester, Nov. 3d, and was cordially received by a band of 
*‘ warm-hearted Christians,” to use his own words. In his 
Memoir, he gives us the following account of his first im- 
pressions :-— 

‘‘{ had travelled from Maryland to New Hampshire, without 
meeting a single individual, whe appeared to have the smallest idea 
of what I esteemed the truth as it is in Jesus; but to my great as- 


tonishment, there were a few persons, dwellers in that remote place, 
upon whom the light of the Gospel had more than dawned.” 


In December following, a congregation was collected, which 
was the germ of the first duly organized Church in the denom- 
ination. In January, 1775, the meeting-house of Mr. Chand- 
ler was closed against Mr. Murray; and the members of the 
newly organized Church “ assembled daily ”’ in private houses 
for consultation, conference and worship. In May, 1775, the 
Rhode Island Brigade elected him their Chaplain, which honor- 
able position was accepted, and to which he was afterward duly 
commissioned by General Washington, whose generous tender 
of respect was politely returned, Mr. Murray requesting to serve 
the army only as a volunteer, and without pay. General 
Washington, we are told, folded Mr. Murray’s letter, remark- 
ing: “ The Chaplain is a young man now; he will live to be 
old ; and repentance will be the companion of his age.” After 
a serious camp sickness that nearly cost him his life, he was 
conducted to Gloucester by the Brigade Surgeon. 

As soon as his health was sufficiently established he began 
to labor for the Church at Gloucester. And although the 
enemies of his faith persecuted him, and the war crippled the 
resources of many of the noble band, he yet succeeded in 
building a suitable Church, which was dedicated by appropriate 
religious services on Christmas day, 1780. This structure is 
still in existence and was visited by some hundreds of devout 
Universalists, who paid their devoirs to that denominational 
relic, during the recent session of the Massachusetts State Con- 
vention at Gloucester. 

The members of this congregation had at the first organized 


g* 
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themselves and solemnly covenanted together under the name 
of the ‘Independent Church of Christ.’ 

The precise date at which the “*‘ Covenant” was first written, 
perhaps is not now known. The Church records simply affirm 
that the ‘ Book of Records is the property of the Free and In- 
dependent Church of Christ in Gloucester.” And this ‘* Book 
of Records’ was purchased in 1779, and bears that date. The 
records previous to that date had been kept in several small 
books, which, after their contents had been duly transcribed 
into the venerable book still preserved, were either lost or de- 
stroyed. Enough is known however to make it certain that 
the congregation was gathered and organized in December, 
1774. The article of agreement relative to the erection of the 


first Church bears date of Sept. 9, 1778. 

And now we come to matters of public and denominational 
moment, which will show that the seemingly unimportant de- 
tails given above have a value which we should not perceive, 
but for the particulars narrated below. 


By a most unfortunate omission in the Records, the date of 
Mr. Murray’s ordination is not given, but the ceremonies are 
given in detail ; and by other means it is known that he was 
duly ordained on Christmas day, 1780, before: proceeding to 


conduct the dedicatory services of the newly erected Church. 


This public ordination, whereby Mr. Murray was set apart as 
a Pastor in due form, was conducted by the ‘ Elders of the 
Church.” The Records give the ‘ Call of the Church” in 


the following words :— This Independent Church of Christ 
having some years past, before the Constitution we now live 


under was formed, made John Murray our Minister, we then 
ordained him and set him apart to his office.”” 
The ordination here referred to was conducted in accordance 


with the New Testament. The Church met and after prayer, 


the reading of the Call of the Church extended to Mr. Murray, 


and his acceptance, the Elders or Deacons laid hands upon the 
preacher and consecrated him in due form.to the work of the 


ministry. The Elders had been duly elected to this office by 


a vote of the Church, convened, as say the Records, ‘in obe- 
dience to the promise of Christ, and in his name, that where 
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two or three are met together the invisible God will be present 
with them.” : 

These are the essential facts incidental to the organization of 
the first Church at Gloucester and Mr. Murray’s ordination as 
a Christian Preacher and Pastor. 

And now leaving these details, which, though local and per- 
sonal, have a significance and bearing as broad as the denomi- 
nation ; we come to other records which show to us the precise 
manner in which the movement of Universalism originated, 
and its believers came to form a sect among other Christian 
sects. And it is worth our while to study the manner in which 
a great liberal and evangelical movement can organize itself for 
the work of Christian growth and culture. If the denomina- 
tion has a history, alike honorable to itself as regards doctrine 
as well as ecclesiastical polity, the magnitude and importance 
of the work to which it is called by Providence, lend import- 
ance and meaning to the most minute facts incidental to its 
organization. 

Ata meeting of the Independent Christian Church held 
Sept. 10th, 1785, a letter was read from a band of believers in 


Oxford, Mass. The letter was duly entered upon the Church 
Records with other correspondence, and is worthy of careful 


study. 
“Oxrorp, August 20th, 1785.” 


*‘ The second religious Society in Oxford to Mr. John Murray 
and his Society, sendeth greeting:—This Society would wish to 
congratulate you in the most reciprocal manner on aecount of our 


happy Constitution which tolerates free liberty of conscience to all 
denominations of Christians, which clause highly corresponds with 


the rules of the Gospel. But as we expect the executive part of 
the Government will make the most scrutinous investigation into the 
matter, in order to know who are denominated Christians in Law: 


we, being duly sensible that our strength depends upon our being 
cemented together in one united body, in order to anticipate any 


embarrassment of our Constitutional rights, have in some measure 
organized ourselves that we may be known as a religious body ; for 
though it may be acknowledged universally that we belong to the 


spacious family of the great Parent of the universe, yet we are like 
a child without a name, And as we have had the happiness of Mr. 


Murray’s administration in this town, when we were in a state of 
miniature as to religious knowledge, therefore we would wish to 
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correspond with the Society at Gloucester. And we being informed 
that you act upon the principle of ‘‘ Universal Benevolence,” it is 
this which induces us most earnestly to desire your friendship and 
correspondence and advice; for which purpose this Society have 
appointed an association to be held at Oxford on the 14th day of 
September next; in order to take into consideration what measures 
will be most conducive to the good of the Society at large, for which 
purpose we have also wrote to Boston, Providence, &c., desiring their 
attendance at the time and place aferesaid. And we would be ex- 
ceeding happy to wait upon Mr. Murray at the above said place, 
with any of your brethren you shall choose. And as your advice 
and assistance will be of much consequence to the Society at large, 
we wish for an interview with you. 

‘* And may the God of peace be with you and bless you, which is 
the sincere desire of your friends at Oxford. 

(Signed) Dan’ Fisu, Clerk.” 


At the meeting of the Church at Gloucester, duly called, 
to act upon this letter from Oxford, it was Voted, ‘that Mr. 
Murray be requested to wait on a Convention there, as a rep- 
resentative from this Society, to concert measures for the good 
of the whole, and to make report on his return.” He also was 
empowered to bear the following letter from the Society :— 


‘¢G ioucesTEeR, September 10th, 1785. 

‘¢ BRETHREN :—The Independent Society of Gloucester have re- 
ceived your friendly epistle of the 28th of August, and are glad to 
express their satisfaction in an opportunity to correspond with you 
on a subject so important as held out by your letter. God and 
nature have made us free. And we hope to enjoy Religious Liberty 
by right, and not by sufferance. There is no doubt the executive 
and judicial departments of government will be attentive to exert 
and retain all the power they possibly can; but we conceive that 
our cause is 80 closely interwoven with the cause of the other secta- 
rians, we trust that no jury will be found so uninformed as not to 
see on sacrificing us they will destroy themselves. The compass of 
this sheet would be insufficient to detail a history of what we have 
passed through, as well as our present state. A number of pamphlets 
sent you herewith will in some measure answer that purpose. Had 
we been a little earlier apprized of your design, one of our Society 
would have accompanied our dear friend and brother John Murray, 
whom we have sent on this occasion. We declare ourselves ready 
to afford you all legal, brotherly and Christian aid in our power; 
conceiving ourselves to be strengthened by union with you. Praying 
that the Saviour of the world would afford you freedom, peace and 
comfort, we are, with friendship and esteem, 

Your brethren at Gloucester, 
(Signed) B. H. Horpsr, Clerk.” 
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That first ‘* Association,’ according to the Records, was 
composed of the following persons: Elhanan Winchester, 
Shippie Townsend, Abijah Adams, John Murray, Francis 
Liscomb, Daniel Melvil, John Lassel, Ebenezer Sumner, Noah 
Wiswal, Samuel French, Caleb Rich and Laban Bates. These 
gentlemen meeting at Oxford as represeutatives from the vari- 
ous societies, constituted the first Ecclesiastical Council of the 
denomination. Their deliberations were harmonious and very 
brief, the full records occupying only the following space, as 
copied from the manuscript made at the time. 


‘Sept. 14th, 1785. Oxrorp, Mass. 
“ Voted, That Mr. Elhanan Winchester be chosen Moderator for 
the meeting. 
‘‘ Voted, That Mr. Daniel Fish be Clerk. (Mr. Fish was the 


Clerk of the Oxford Society.) 
‘‘ Voted, That this meeting adjourn to Thursday, the 15th inst., 


at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

Thursday, Sept. 15th. “Met according to adjournment. 

‘Voted, By the several Committees to adopt the name of ‘ Indepen- 
dent Christian Society’ (Association?) commonly called ‘ Unwersalists.’ 

‘** Voted, That each of the Committees shall convey to their several 
Societies, together with the name adopted, a proposal to consider the 
propriety of each Society agreeing, not only to be called by this one 
name, but to be cemented in one body, conseqnently bound together 
by the ties of love to assist each other at any and all times “when 
occasion shall require. 

‘‘ Voted, That it be recommended to the several Societies that 
Committees of Correspondence be appointed to write circular letters 
informing them (each other?) what measures they have severally 
adopted, i 2 three months from this date hereof. 

‘* Votedy That the Committee propose to their constituents the pro- 
priety of an annual meeting, and that the first be held in-Boston, 


the second Wednesday in September, 1786.” 


At a meeting of the Church duly held, Nov. 22d, 1785, the 
action of the Oxford Association was fully approved, and the 
Gloucester Church, by thus ratifying the proceedings of the 
Association that gave birth to the denomination, claims to be 
in full fellowship therewith now, as then. 

Not wishing to copy further from these valuable and interest- 
ing records, it will suffice to remark that the Oxford, Provi- 
dence and Boston Societies, with the Church at Gloucester, 
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ratified the proceedings of this first Association, and were duly 
represented in the Boston session held on n the second Wednes- 
day in September, 1786. 

Deeming themselves clothed with power, they granted Letters 
of Fellowship, sanctioned and conferred Ordination, and thus 
sent out the early ministers, who, going to different portions of 
the country, gathered Churches, organized Councils, which in 
turn granted letters of fellowship and powers of ordination ; 
and so the denomination has grown from this beginning to its 
present numbers and strength. 

The ecclesiastic may ask—But are these powers legally suffi- 
cient, and these ordinations valid? Of course the Papist and 
Episcopal Churchman will stoutly deny such validity, and will 
assert that no Association or Council, thus originating, has 
power to set men apart by holy ordination to the work of the 
sacred office. Here, the Universalist denomination, in common 
with all the Protestant Churches, must fall back upon New 
Testament sanction and the spirit of the Gospel. The words 
of Christ are decisive and final in confounding priestly conceit 
and silencing the clamors of cogmatists, as to the ecclesiastical 
assumption of Apostolic succession :—‘* Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” (Matt. xviii: 20.) 

From recent indications in certain ecclesiastical quarters, we 
have abundant evidence that the religious world is waking up 
to the fact that there is a Universalist denomination. Not only 
has the animus or spirit of the denominational faithysoftened 
the asperities of the popular creeds, but it also has wholly 
changed the tone of the American pulpit and plucked the barb 
from the darts of sectarian hatred. Probably since the reforma- 
tion under Luther, no one movement has accomplished so much 
for others, while achieving so much for itself, as this of the de- 
nomination whose central tenet is now recognized as ‘ The 
Democracy of Christianity.” } 

It may be true that the critical acumen of some of its early 
preachers was not equal to their missionary zeal, that their 


1 See James Freeinan Clarke’s recent Sermon. 
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scholarship was deficient in some respects, and that they could 
not be induced by captious criticism to leave the gospel doc- 
trines out of their sermons for the sake of the barren common- 
places and stereotyped phrases of the sects—but the future 
historian will not fail to do justice to the keen and persuasive 
logic, the homely wit and genial humor of Ballou, the wonder- 
ful power which breathed in the holy enthusiasm of Stephen 
R. Smith, and the electric fire which flashes in the stirring 
eloquence of Chapin. Nor will the faithful annalist fail to make 
honorable mention of the humble origin and the beneficent 
work of the denomination, the facts of whose ecclesiastical in- 
ception constitute the only value of this paper. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The Hereafter of the Christian, Philosopher, and Savage. 


In a very kindly notice of the ‘‘ Theology of Universalism,” by 
the ** Christian Inquirer,” the Unitarian journal of New York, we 
find the following paragraphs. We introduce them here, not to 
controvert the opinions expressed—though we confess to some sur- 
prise in regard to certain points ; such as the allusion to the fall of 
angels, and the position that the future life will be but a repetition 
of the mistakes and evils of this, inasmuch as man there will * still 
be exposed to rise or fall—” but simply to parallel this last opinion 
with its like as we find it elsewhere. 


I. The Unitarian. ‘ We believe the law of rewards and pun- 
ishments follows the soul pari passu in every stage of our being, 
both present and future. But we believe with the strongest convic- 
tions, that all the pains and penalties visited on the sinner, and all 
the retributions which overtake his transgressions, are merciful al- 
lotments, dictated by infinite love, and designed to raise him to a 
purer and holier state. 
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‘« Then as to the second point, that probation, or tfial, and retri- 
bution, or rewards and punishments, belong to both worlds. We 
argue that such is the law from the very constitution of finite be- 
ings, and must be forever, even as long as they are finite, and more 
or less liable to err, and if they err, liable to the pains and penal- 
ties of error and sin. Only God can be absolutely happy, 
because only God is absolutely perfect, and therefore ex- 
empt from all the causes and sources of unhappiness. The 
angels are reputed to have fallen ; can finite man be embosomed in 
any heaven, where he will not still be a free agent, and if so, still 
exposed to rise or fall? But this proposition being allowed theo- 
retically and philosophically, we still agree that practically it is 
presumable the soul may reach a state where it is virtually impossi- 
ble for it to sin. It will then steadily gravitate towards God and 
perfection with an irresistible momentum.” 


II. The Universalist. It is well known that this was substan- 
tially the doctrine taught by Origen 1600 years ago. According to 
Du Pin, Huet, Neander, and others, ‘‘ This theory concerning the 
necessary mutability of will in created beings, led him to infer that 
evil, ever germinating afresh, would still continue to render necessa- 
ry new processes of purification, and new worlds destined for the 
restoration of fallen beings ; until all should be brought back again 
from manifoldness to unity ; so that there was to be a constant in- 
terchange between fall and redemption, between unity and manifold- 


ness,””} 
The correspondence of opinion on this point between Origen and 


the ‘* Inquirer” is very exact. Neander, however, has not stated that 
case fully, because he leaves the reader to suppose that Origen re- 
garded this condition of things as final, which was not the case. Dr. 
Ballou, in his ‘* Ancient History of Universalism,” finishes the 
statement of Origen’s views by adding what is undoubtedly the 
fact, that he ‘‘ contemplated a distant period, beyond all revolutions, 
when every intelligent nature will have become so thoroughly 
taught by experience and observation, and so intimately united to 
God, as to be in no more danger of defection.’”” This also agrees 
perfectly with the ‘* Inquirer’s ”’ position, that ‘* The soul may reach 
a state where it is virtually impossible for it to sin; when it will 
gravitate towards God and perfection with an irresistible momen- 
tum.” 


' Neander by Torrey, vol. I. p. 656. * First Edit. p. 99, Note, in which 
he refers for proof to Origen’s De Pincip, Lib. ii. c. 3. § 5; iii. c. 6. § 6. 
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Ill. Zhe Indian. Let us now for a moment turn our attention 
in another direction, and mark how curiously opinions repeat them- 
selves in the passage of the centuries, and in all stages and condi- 
tions of intellectual and religious culture. Catlin, in his famous 
work on the North American Indians, after stating the views of 
some of the tribes respecting the Hell and Heaven of the future 
state, says: 


‘‘The Great or Good Spirit they believe dwells in the former 
place for the purpose of there meeting those who have offended 
him ; increasing the agony of their sufferings, by being present, ad- 
ministering the penalties. The Bad or Evil Spirit they at the same 
time suppose to reside in Paradise, still tempting the happy; and 
those who have gone to the regions of punishment they believe to 
be tortured for a time proportioned to the amount of their trans- 
gressions, and that they are then to be transferred to the land of the 
happy, where they are again liable to the temptation of the Evil 
Spirit, and answerable again at a future period for their offences.” * 


And this is to continue until the time when the Evil Spirit is 
overcome and destroyed by the Good Spirit, and then all temptation 
and suffering are tocease. And at this point, it will be*seen, that 
the American Indian connects not only with the modern Unitarian, 
but also with the Ancient Magi; and the Eschatology of the Savage 
becomes identical with that of Zoroaster, his Good Spirit with 
Ormuzd and his Evil Spirit with Ahriman ! 

IV. The Magi. Inregard to the point in review, Zoroaster 
taught that there is a perpetual conflict for the sovereignty of the 
universe between Ormuzd, the Good Spirit, and Ahriman, the Evil 
Spirit, for the space of 12,000 years, sometimes the one prevailing, 
and sometimes the other ; but that the contest will finally terminate 
in the triumph of Ormuzd, the good subduing the evil. Then the 
wicked, Ahriman and his evil genii, will be purified in torrents of 
burning metal, and the Evil Spirit will be changed and become holy 
and heavenly, and at last join, with all created beings, in hymns of 
praise to the Great Eternal. 4 


7 Vol. I. pp. 156, 157, 7th Edit. Letter 22. 4 There is some difference of 
opinion in regard tothe details of Zoroaster’s teaching on this point : but the 
above is the doctrine of the Zend-Avesta according to Anquetil’s abridge- 
ment. Tytler agrees with this; and Enfield, who is the echo of Brucker. 
Plutarch and Theopompus give substantially the same statement. Pri- 
deaux, in his Connections, says, ‘‘ Ahriman and his disciples shall suffer 
in everlasting punishment ;” and the Sadder Bun-Dehesch, a more modern 

NEW SERIES. VOL. I. 10 
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Thus strangely do the extremes of ignorance and culture, of civil- 
ization and barbarism, meet and blend into oneness of belief; the 
Savage and the Philosopher on a level. And how interesting the 
spectacle, when in this case, as in the former, the Past and the Pres- 


ent reach across the abyss of ages, and join hands in the fellowship 
of a common hope and faith that Good only is immortal, and that 
under the guidance of Infinite Power and Wisdom all shall end well ! 


“The Life of Jesus.” 


Tue Vie de Jesus, by Ernest Renan is first known in English by 
an American translation.' The work has inaugurated a fiercer 
war in Franee than that excited by Bishop Colenso’s books in 
England, or even that which raged in Germany on the publication 
of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus.” It is a curious revelation of the 
state of the religious mind in Catholic France, that of this book, 
which denies the miraculous element in the history of Christ, and 
makes him merely a Jewish “ peasant”— a word he seems to affect 
as much as Theodore Parker did—which treats the gospel histories 
as one would the gossipping stories of a village oracle—that of this 
book probably 100,000 copies of the costly Paris edition have beeu 
sold within a few months! And the Revue des Deux Mondes, the 


Revue Contemporaine, and three of the leading dailies. of Paris, the 
' Temps, Siecle and Opinion Nationale, endorse and defend the ra- 
‘tionalistic teachings of the author. At the same time it reveals 
also the watch and the activity of the clergy and others, in the fact 
that it has already called out nearly a hundred different answers ; 
and still they multiply, and still the conflict deepens. Renan will 
have his day, as Strauss did; his book will be read, criticised, 
praised, condemned, die, be buried and forgotten. 

We cannot understand the reason of the general interest felt in 
it, except it be the reputation of the author for oriental learning 
and general scholarship; and perhaps also the peculiarities of his 
style and the captivating descriptions of Syrian life and manners 
and scenery, in which brilliant setting he fixes his portrait of Jesus. 


work than the Zend-Avesta, declares that Ahriman will be annihilated, 
which is contrary to the sacred books of Zoroaster. ! The Life of Je- 
sus. By Ernest Renan, Membre De L’Institute. Translated from the 


French, by Charles E. Wilbour. New York: Carleton. pp. 376, $1,50, 
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Certainly so far as we can see, there is nothing substantially new in 


the theory of Renan respecting the historical value of the gospels ; 
nothing new in the method of his treatment, or the manner of work- 
ing out his theory ; unless it be its manifest want of unity and plan. 
As regards results, it does not differ from Strauss; and the differ- 
ence in method is simply that between the mystic theory and the 
naturalistic legendary. 

But the assumptions of the author are really astonishing. He 
has a magisterial, judicial way of deciding the most complicated 
questions, of pronouncing judgment on points which have divided, 
and still divide, critics and historians, that would be amusing if 
the subjects involved were not so weighty and serious. One would 
not suppose for a moment that there had ever been any dispute or 
doubt on these points from the way he states them. He does not 


condescend to defend them, or to allude to the fact that any one ever 
differed from him : 


‘¢ The authors of the apocryphal books of Enoch and of Daniel.’’ 
p. 227. ‘Let the gospels be in part legendary—that is evident, 
since they are full of miracles and the supernatural.” p.18. “A 
supernatural revelation cannot ‘be accepted as such; it always im- 
plies credulity or imposture.” p.45. “Jesus was born at Naza- 
reth, a small town in Galilee; this was a matter of public notorie- 
ty.” pp. 65, 218. “We must remember thht in the present gospel 
of Matthew, the only portion which is by the Apostle, is the Dis- 
courses of Jesus.” p.163. ‘Jesus has not the least notion of a 
soul separate from the body.” p. 141 

‘¢ Sometimes he seeks misunderstandings, and purposely prolongs 
them ; his ratiocination, judged by the rules of Aristotelian logic, is 
weak.” p. 294. “He believed in the devil whom he looked’ upon 
asa sort of genius of evil, and imagined, with every other, that 
nervous diseases were the ‘work of demors.” p- 79. *% Gehenna 
(hell) is in the mind of Jesus a dismal valley, foul, and full of fire. 
Those excluded from the Kingdom will be burned and gnawed by 
worms in company with Satan and his rebel angels. Paradise and 
Hell shall have no end. An impassable abyss separates them. All this 
was understood literally by the disciples, and the Master himself at 
certain moments.”’ p. 243. 


These are examples of his judicial decisions and his Biblical in- 


terpretation. And to read as he writes, no one would imagine fora 
moment that there had ever been the least difference of opinion on 
these points. Indeed he writes like a French litterateur. He is 


graceful, imaginative, entertaining and inconsistent. He admits that 
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the miraculous is possible, but is constantly talking of “ the super- 


natural and its impossibilities.” He exalts Jesus as the perfect type 


of Humanity, pure, innocent, simple in thought and purpose asa 
little child; and charges him with deception and evasion, «a 
want of charity and self-government, and various other failings. 


He pronounces the Raising of Lazarus a fraud contrived by him 
and his sisters, to which Jesus consented after the act, or which at 


least he did not expose. He accuses him of obtaining information 
of their secret doings and personal history, and then pretending to 


have discovered these things by inspiration of God. But these, and 
similar acts, M, Renan magnanimously excuses on the ground that 


Jesus and his disciples were Orientals, and therefore not to be judged 
by the severe standard of Western morality! And yet the man 
seems in all this to be singularly unconscious of saying anything 


out of the way, anything that will offend the reverence or the piety 
of his readers, 


Unlike Strauss he admits, as remarked, the possibility of a miracle, 
which is certainly kind of him, but decides that no miracle has been 
proved. Indeed there has been no occasion thus far in the world’s 


history which called for a miracle, nq occasion on which God could 


with propriety have performed sucha work. Itis gratifying to have 
so much settled by the brilliant Frenchman, whose ex cathedra style is 
really very refreshing. tIf the time ever should come when a mira- 


cle would be proper, it is to be hoped that he will give the heavenly 
powers the benefit of his knowledge on this point, and of the pro- 


prieties to be observed on the occasion. 
But all this, as we have said, is not new, but old as Celsus and 
the Jew Trypho. It is in fact substantially a repetition of the ar- 


gument of Hennell’s ‘Inquiry into the Origin of Christianity,” 
published in London twenty-five years ago. And, indeed, this vol- 


ume of Renan is only the first part of a larger work bearing the 
same title—‘‘ Origin of Christianity.” Hennell, like Renan, while 


he says very fine things about Christ, and desires ‘* to be considered 
as employed in the real service of Christianity, rather than as attack- 


ing it,’”’ repudiates the supernatural altogether, and counts the mira- 
cles as idle fables, or as gross exaggerations of natural phenomena, 
and to be classed in ‘‘ the same list as the a of Hindoo or 


Romish superstition.” , 
The Book, however, does not seem to be 80 dangerous a thing as 


io justify the ferocious language and terrible prophecies of some of 
its critics. Eugéne Potrel (Réponse au Livre de M. Renan) says: 
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** These books of Renan and his associates destroy in the heart of man 
all charity, all goodness, all virtue; they rouse the animal in man, 


and make a glory of falsehood and baseness. And the logical con- 
<lusion of such writings would be, the abolition ef worship, the 
closing of churches, the deification of the ferocious instincts, the as- 


sassination of morality, and the apotheosis of wickedness. And if 
those people had the courage of the devil, esprit du Diable, which 


fortunately they have not, it would be the reign of the devil-on 
earth—la régne du Diable sur la terrre! ° But who of ali these 


babblers has the heroism to brave the powers of earth up to the 


point of crucifixion? Certainly not M. Renan.” 


This is plain, at least—but why so much agitation and fury? All 
that Renan is saying has been said in substance many times over, 
and centuries ago. And yet Christianity lives, the New Testament 


holds its place ia the world, and the “ reign of the devil on earth ” is 


growing less and less possible every day. Let us not be alarmed— 


the world understands and feels its needs. Matthew’s Gospel will be 
read and believed a thousand years after Ernest Renan and his book 
are dead ; and the Pentateuch will be received, in all essentials, as 


the history of a divine dispensation, when Colenso and his arithmeti- 


cal troubles are utterly forgotten. | 
The book will do good, we think. For if, with all his oriental 
learning and profound scholarship, this absurd historical romance, 


with its contradictions and unfounded assertions and most unnatural 
naturalistic explanations, is the best that M. Renan can do; men of 


thought, men of ordinary common sense, will see that it 1s easier to 
believe the gospels just as they stand, Without note or comment. 


Unitarianism in England. 


A volume has recently been issued in London, with the following 
title: ‘* Unitariainism in the Present Time; its more important 
Principles, its Tendencies, and its Prospects. By John Orr.” In 


a notice of the work, the Westminster Review speaks with consid. 
erable asperity of Unitarianism and its disciples; for the reason, 


we suppose, that they are not sufficiently destructive to suit its 
taste. It notes the fact that, in all the present agitations of the Re- 
ligious mind in England, they have no part, and make no gains from 


the losses of the Established Church. It is spoken of as ‘ the de- 


nomination which repels,” and which is characterized by “ dullness 
of life and incapacity for progress.” 


10* 
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‘* We are persuaded that the real triumph of Unitarianism will 
be found in the extinction of the sect, and the abolition of the name ; 
when it shall have penetrated the Churches which have a history 
not of yesterday, an organization comprising all ranks in the social 
scale, and forms of worship in which the educated may join without 
disgust, and the uneducated without weariness. We are far from say- 
ing that in their day men like Theophilus Lindsay have not done right 
individually in making secessions ; but for influence upon Christen- 
dom, and more especially upon the form of Christianity in England, 
Unitarianism became powerless when it identified itself as a dis- 
senting congregation. A minority conceiving itself in advance of 
the mass to which it belongs should endeavor to reform; it con- 
fesses itself beaten when it secedes.”’ 


In reply to Mr. Orr’s remark that the future of Unitarianism is hope- 
ful because its adherents are found among the instructed classes, the 
writer utters a truth which its advocates would do well to consider : 
“Unless it can successfully deal with other than the ‘ instructed classes’ 
it will not mould the Church of the Future ; for tt will lack the essen- 
tral of all essentials—Catholicity.” 

The Unitarians of this country have already discovered this fact, 
and are promptly acting in regard to it. ‘* The Ministry at Large,” 
which they have initiated, and which is doing such a beneficent and 
Christian work among the neglected classes, is supported by their lib- 
erality and directed with a wisdom only equalled by its fidelity and 
humanity. Through this generous labor the saying of the Divine 
Master is measurably fulfilled :—‘‘ The blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, and the poor have the gospel preached unto them.” 


‘‘Qur Old Home.” 


We have read with pleasure the just and deserved rebuke, which 
the Christian Examiner administers to Mr. Hawthorne for the 
utter want of patriotism and manliness displayed in his last work 
bearing this title. It is worthy of this able and truly American 
Review. At such a time as this in our history, the weariness 
and disgust of his country’s calamities, the bitter and petulant con- 
tempt of the war, which he so offensively thrusts into notice, merits 
the scorn of every true man, and every true woman, in the land: 


‘Let no man,” says the Hxaminer, ‘‘ look among these pages for 
a single generous expression of sympathy with the trials of govern- 
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ment and people, a single recognition of the moral elevation and 
dignity of the national position, or a single allusion, even the most 
remote, which could fall harshly on the sensitive ears of the Rebel 
leaders. The war is regarded as a bore which intrudes itself un- 
pleasantly on the dilettante seclusion of Mr. Hawthorne,—as a ‘ hur- 
ricane’ which has blown away the manuscript of a romance which 
he intended to publish on the basis of his English observations, and 
for which he is thus disagreeably forced to substitute these more 
hasty pages. 

It is high time that the false courtesies of criticism should be 
thrown aside; and that a writer who exalts himself so far as to 
look down upon his country, should be told that the ‘ thousand 
peaceful fantasies ’ which he is ‘ content to scatter upon the hurri- 
cane’ are as the crackling of thorns under a pot in comparison with 
the loyal word or the honest vote of the humblest patriot in the 
land.” 


We heartily wish all our Reviewers were as faithful as these of the 
Examiner ; and instead of writing complimentary paragraphs about 
his pleasant stories, ask him plainly if he is not.a man and an Amer- 
ican, as well as a story-teller and the grateful beneficiary of Franklin 
Pierce—ask him if, in this desperate struggle of the Nation for life, 
he cannot be done with his romancing, and speak some earnest 
words of sympathy and encouragement to the brave men who are 
sacrificing home, health, life, for his country, as well as theirs. If 
he cannot, we advise him to go back straightway to his ** Old Home,” ~ 
and join with Charles Kingsley and the London Times in sneering 
at his country—which can well spare him. 


Fugitive Slaves in Ancient Egypt. 


The second volume Dr. Brugsch’s Recueil de Monuments Egyp- 
tiens mentions the discovery at Memphis of a portion of the Medi- 
cal Library, which Galen the Greek Physician describes as con- 
tained in the temple of Ptah, in that city. Thirty years ago a pa- 
pyrus MS, was discovered at Memphis, which contained a treatise 
on Materia Medica. A great variety of trees mentioned in this 
curious paper are already identified. Some twenty-five salts and 
alkaline substances—common salt, nitre, &c. ; and wine, honey, oil, 
milk (human as well as that of the cow and goat,) vinegar, &c., 
are named in the catalogue of healing agents. ‘‘ Diseases of the 
chest, dropsy, inflammation, etc., appear to have been very common, 


and something strongly resembling Neuralgia. An unknown dis- 
. 
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ease named serj figures largely in the papyrus, and commands sev- 
eral pages of prescriptions. lt appears to have been a frequent 
and violent malady. Tumors and diseases of the skin seem to have 
been prevalent, and ointments, liniments, cataplasms, friction and 
laving were common specifics.” 

But our object is to speak of a portion of this papyrus discovery 
more interesting to our times, which comes in the shape of a Report of 
the Arrest of Fugitwe Slaves. Six slaves, belonging to prince Ate- 
famen, son of Rameses II., who, there is strong reason to believe, 
was the Pharaoh that elevated Moses, had run away, and taken re- 
fuge in Sutennen. An officer, named Afner, was sent to capture 
them, and this papyrus contains his report. Our readers will be 
glad of an opportunity to read this report of the manner in which 
they dealt with fugitive slaves in Egypt more than a thousand years 
before Christ—and the interest in the document will not be lessened 
by the fact that the slaves were undoubtedly Hebrews. We copy 
from the Bibliotheca Sacra: 


‘*My master having ordered me to go in quest of six slaves of 
prince Atefamen, which were at Sutennen, I first interrogated their 
companions, and charged Neferho, the Charioteer, to bring them. 
Then I reported myself at Sutennen, and there found Piai, a slave 
of the military chief—also one Kenhikhopeschef slave of prince Atefa- 
men (probably sent in advance to aid the work of capture)—these 
brought with them six men taken in the workshop of the son of the 
intendent of the royal treasure (probably runaways from another 
master ;) they have returned to fetch the others, and I write to inform 
my master, requesting him to send before the judge those who ought 
to be arraigned, together with the witnesses. The slaves have been 
registered at Memphis, and there also those belonging to Mer-en-Ptah, 
son of the military chief, will be taken for trial, unless my master 
shall order that they be sent back to their work.” 


Does the world move in circles? This was 1500 years before 
Christ, and certainly on reading the account one cannot help think- 
ing of Boston 1850 years after Christ; and of the famous arrest 
and return of the fugitive slave, Anthony Burns. The resemblance 
in the two cases is certainly marvellous, and suggestive of much. 
Curious enough to see Pagan Memphis and Christian Boston, sep- 
arated by three thousand years, suddenly come together and unite 
in the pleasant excitement of a common slave hunt! 
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John Huss and the Reformation. + 


Twenty years ago we read a work by Emile De Bonnechose, Li- 
brarian to the King of France, bearing the title, ‘* Reformers before 
the Reformation—the Fifteenth Century—John Huss and the Council 
of Constance.” We deeply felt then, and the feeling has continued, 
that the Christian world, in its exclusive glorification of Luther, 
has strangely and unjustly neglected those heralds and pioneers of 
the Reformation, John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and others, who 
not only showed the way, but largely cleared it for him, and made 
his labor possible and comparatively easy. And some years since, 
that wonderful picture in the Dusseldorf Gallery, ‘‘ The Martyrdom 
of John Huss,” while it strengthened the feeling, renewed the wish 
that some able pen would give us the history of the noble martyr, 
his loyalty to conscience, his reverence for the Scriptures, his grand 
defence of truth, his heroic struggle against priestly tyranny, papal 
corruption, and imperial cowardice and treachery, and his triumph- 
ant death in the cause of Christian liberty and progress—and then 
‘‘ the fall and rising again” of Jerome, his fidelity to the doctrines 
and memory of Huss, his splendid eloquence, his firmness and cour- 
age, and finally his martyrdom on the same spot where Huss had 
died—so much; and beside this, the history of the tremendgus con- 
flicts which followed the death of Huss, and in which his disciples, 
under the lead of the terrible Ziska and Procopius, fearfully 
avenged the death of their master against Sigismund; shouting far 
and wide, over the smouldering ruins of cities, villages, monaste- 
ries and churches,—** Behold the funeral obsequies of John Huss !”— 
and lastly, the history of that great religious movement preceding, 
by a century, the Reformation which, as Bonnechose truly says, 
“had Wyckliffe for parent, Huss for precursor, and to which Lu- 
they gave his name, after having completed it.” 

Mr. Gillett’s noble work, which has led to these remarks, has ac- 
complished this, beside some other things not set down in this pro- 
gramme. And among these other things, special mention should be 
made ef his sketch of the religious and political condition of Bo- 
hemia, and his account of the University of Prague. Few readers, 
we venture to say, are familiar with the ancient grandeur and in- 
fluence of this institution. Four hundred and fifty years ago, when 


1 The Life and Times of John Huss; or the Bohemian Reformation of 
the Fifteenth Century. By E. H. Gillett. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
2 Vols. pp. 632, 651. $6.00. 
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the royal decree gave the Bohemians the control of the University, 
“‘ five thousand German students with their doctors and masters and 
bachelors, left the city!”” What must have been the whole num- 
ber of students? The University was in fact, at this time, the great 
light of central Europe, and was itself the centre of attraction for 
men of education and intelligence, for Professors and Doctors, for 
students of theology and philosophy, who flocked to it from all parts 
of Europe. 

The author has shown great diligence in the collection of his ma- 
terials, and a just discrimination in the use of them. His style is 
lucid, smooth and flexible ; and rises sometimes, in descriptive pas- 
sages, into earnest eloguence—though we might question the classi- 
eal character of such terms as “ log-rolling”’ on page 337, vol. I. 

Those who read these volumes, when they lay them by, will not, 
perhaps, honor Luther less, but they will surely honor Huss and 
Jerome more. For one, we sincerely thank the writer that he has 
performed this ‘‘ labor of love,’’ as he terms it; that he has done a 
work of justice long delayed. And he may well be satisfied that he 
has so admirably elucidated an important, and little known, period 
of political and church history; and brought out from comparative 
obscurity the life and labors of those who have been overshadowed 
by the greater, but not more deserved, glory of the German Re- 
former. And the author shows his impartiality in the ample jus- 
tice done to the memory of Jerome, who almost divides the interest of 
the book with Huss. We think better of Jerome—or, in other words, 
his recantation troubles us less, since reading Mr. Gillett’s nar- 
rative. 

It only remains now that some one should do an equally good 
and just work for the Reformers before John Huss, such as Wick- 
liffe, Lollard, Peter Waldo, Lyra, of whom it was said, 


“+ Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset,” 


and those noble men and brave reformers in the Catholic Church, 
- Berengarius, archdeacon of Angers, in the 11th century ; Claude of 
Turin in the 9th; and others, extending back, perhaps to the early 
leaders of the Paulicians, whose history, persecutions and opinions, 
deserve to be better known. Gibbon has done something toward it in 
the admirable summary given in Chapter liv. So has Neander, vol. 
III. 243-270. 
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Heaven and its Inhabitants. 1 


Few persons probably have very clear and well defined views of 
the heavenly life, of what we are to be there, and what we are to 
do. Without doubt the recognition of friends, the society of those 
we love, the delights of spiritual intercourse, and freedom from all 
disturbing influences, enter more or less into the thoughts and hopes 
of all Christians. But there must be difficulties innumerable in any 
theory on this subject possible to the Orthodox sects; and it can- 
not be denied that there are vexed questious, metaphysical and theo- 
logical, which enter into the views of those sects whose faith on 
this poiut is most catholic. ° 

But admitting this, we had supposed there were certain things in 
regard to the subject settled by the culture of our age, and the 
growth of the religious mind—not to say the growth of civilization. 
We had supposed, until reading the book whose title is given be- 
low, that certain forms of belief in regard to that heavenly life, 
were dead and buried some time gone. But manifestly we are in 
error on this point, if, as the American publishers say, this work 
and its two companion volumes have had a circulation in England 
of more than three hundred thousand copies. Written from a false 
theological basis, we expected some things not in accordance with 
our own opinions, and do not therefore complain of this. Butdoc- 
trines that evidently belong to the Carboniferous period of Theolo- 
gy, fossils of the Saurian era of Orthodoxy, we did not expect to 
find in a book which professes to give expression to the best forms 
of Christian thought, the living faiths of to-day. We should be sorry 
to believe that our Evangelical brethren could derive any comfort or 
enjoyment from such ‘* Meditations of Heaven” as the following, 
based as it is on an utter perversion of the passage quoted : 


‘Then the Judge, turning to those on the left hand, will say, 
‘Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the 
deviland his angels.’ The righteous will then instantly rise with sing- 
ing and gladness (!) and will follow the Lord of glory upwards, and 
enter into heaven.” p. 194. 


We have read of Indians, in the early settlement of our country, 


‘Heaven our Home. Wehave no Saviour but Jesus, and no Home but 
Heaven. Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 310, $1,00. 
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who bound tleir victims to the stake, and danced around them, 
singing and shouting, while they were roasting alive. Of course we 
do not set them up as rivals to ‘The righteous” of our author ; 
because the tortures which prgyoked their savage Allelujahs lasted 
only an hour or so; while those in the presence of which these 
saints rejoice with “‘ singing and gladness,” are never-ending. But 
let us have another example. We are told that, when a sinner re- 
pents, 


‘¢ The event spreads a deeper gloom and a fiercer glare over all 
the fiery caverns of the lost. Those who are there feel in every such 
transaction that a soldier is lost to their army, and a subject is taken 
captive, and is carried out of their kingdom ; and this spreads over 
the whole of hell’s vanquished and screaming population the distress 
and the horror of a sore discomfiture!” p. 278. 


How mach is there to choose between the devils who are distress- 
ed when a soul is saved, and ‘‘ the righteous” who sing when a 
soul isdamned? If we were compelled to keep company with one 
or the other, which may Heaven forbid, we should greatly hesitate 
in our preference. And yet in spite of these blots, there are many 
very beautifnl thoughts touching the social element of the heavenly 
life. And though speculation enters largely into the author’s state- 
ments of what, and where, heaven is, and what we shall be and do 
there, his views in many particulars are vastly more probable than the 
common opinions on the subject. His theory respecting the ‘* Com- 


munion of Saints” and the “ Recognition of Friends in Heaven ” 
(and this point is elaborated with needless repetitions,) is attended 


with some difficulties, which he feels, but does not fairly meet. 
For example ; he supposes, and answers, an objection, as follows: 


‘The recognition of our friends in heaven will become a source of 


sorrow to us there, when we discover that some beloved one is uot 
there beside us, but is lost. This objection asswmes that it is the 
- greatness of the mother’s love to her child that takes away her hap- 
piness ‘there. I ask the objector this question: Does the Lord 


Jesus love that mother’s child less than she does? And does he 


not know its irreparable loss? If so, does this knowledge destroy 
Christ’s joy and happiness in heaven?” p. 213. 


And this is his only reply! Now as the objector cannot answer 
for himself, we will answer for him, Yes, decidedly, If the Lord 


Jesus be the same gentle and compassionate being in heaven that 


= 
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he was on-earth, if he be the same Jesus that groaned in sorrow ‘at 
the tomb of Lazarus, and wept at the gates of the guilty Jerusalem 
—yes. And if the mother loves in heaven as she loved on earth, 
we say, yes, for her too. In one word, if the common doctrine on 
this subject be true, then there ts no happiness, no heaven, possible 
for men, or angels, or the merciful Christ! And our author, seem- 
ingly forgetful of what he has said elsewhere, half admits this on 
page 252; where, endeavoring to prove that ‘the glorified who are 
in heaven” are interested in those on earth, he says: 


‘‘ But if they have no interest in the world, and in the children of 
God whom they have left behind them here, then they are unsocial, 
selfish and unbrotherly, standing cold and unfeeling and heartless, so 
far as their brethren on earth are concerned, rejoicing in their own 
giadness.”’ 


Precisely so. And if the glorified mother is thus ‘‘ unfeeling and 
heartless” toward her child, and the glorified Jesus thus “ selfish 
and unbrotherly” toward those he died’ to save—what then? 
Moreover, what a poor, miserable heaven that must be, whose in- 
habitants care nothing for parents or children, wife or husband, 
brother or sister or companions, tormented in hell; but are selfish- 
ly content with their own safety, “ rejoicing in their own gladness.” 
What generous soul, what loving heart, would wish, even for heav- 


en’s sake, to become so thoroughly selfish and satanic in feeling 
toward the beloved and the beautiful of earth? 


The simple truth is, that a book which shall give a cheerful view 
of the future life, which shall really make ‘“‘ Heaven our Home”— 


a book which shall be a comfort and consolation to the dying and 
the bereaved—cannot be writen from the stand-point of these heath- 
en dogmas. ‘The only course, for one believing them, in preparing 


such a work, is that mostly pursued by the ministers of this faith on 
funeral occasions—ignore them altogether. 


The Authorship of the Pentateuch. 


The Colenso Controversy continues to rage in England, and thick 
as Indian arrows the books and pamphlets of the battling hosts fly 
to and fro. Some are full of fury and epithets, and some calm and 


patient—the first from want of argument, and the last from confi- 


dence that truth in the end always wins. The Archbishop of Dublin 
NEW SERIES. VOL. I. 11 
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in his late ** Charge to the Clergy,”’ has the following passage :— 
«¢ One of the instances of a dangerous reaction produced by an error, 
. which some might consider trifling in itself, is that which has re- 


sulted from the theory of ‘ plenary inspiration ;’ meaning by this an 
inspiration extending to matters quite unconnected with Religion, 


and extending also to the very words employed, so as to imply that 
the sacred writers were literally no more than writers, putting down 
the exact words which had been dictated to them, instead of being 


men who recorded in their own language the information which had 


been supernaturally communicated to them; and that only as far as 
Religion is concerned.”’ 

In this connection we would mention a paper on the ** Authorship 
of the Pentateuch ” in the October number of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 


It is an elaborate and scholarly article, marked for its method, con- 


ciseness, learning and study. And while reading it we could not 
but contrast it in these particulars with the crude, undigested, surface 
discussions of the same and similar subjects, by certain self-inspired, 


embryotic theologians, who imagine that they are astonishing the 
world by their new discoveries in Biblical science and literature. 


It would be really grand sometimes, if it were not amusing, the 
sublime forbearance of these terrible youth, who, conscious of the 
power to destroy, nevertheless magnanimously spare Moses, and 


patronize Christ; and, from the lofty heights of their clairvoyant | 
criticism, look down with pity upon the feeble folk who accept the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels as History. 

In the article referred to, the author states, at the outset, four 


points which he does not assert:—1. That the present text of the 
Pentateuch is free from all errors of transcription. 2. That it has 
never received any modifications by inspired, and therefore compe- 
tent men. 3. That Moses incorporated into his works no pre-exist- 


ing materials, handed down by valid tradition or written record. 


4, That the account of Moses’s own death and character was written 
by himself. Having thus stated his position, he adds the follow- 
ing :— 


‘‘ There are reasons, both general and special, for admitting that 
the text of the Pentateuch, though preserved with extraordinary 
care, yet contains some minor blemishes, It is, moreover, so far 
from being intrinsically probable that the oldest portion of the Scrip- 
tures should have passed, for a thousand years through the hands of 
inspired men without any explanatory modification whatever, that a 
few surface marks of revision would not offer the slightest objection 
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to evidence, otherwise conclusive, of the early origin of the volume 
as a whole. It does not require a tradition that the prophet Ezra 
revised the earlier Scriptures, to render plausible a procedure which 
now yearly takes place in some form in the editing of old books. 
That Moses may have used, with or without change, other oral or 
written narratives, at the same time endorsing them, is n0 more In- 
compatible with his proper authorship, than a similar course invari- 


ably pursued by modern historians is inconsistent with their claims 
as authors. And furthermore, the annexation of a sketch of his 


death and character directly to the end of his narrative, is only the 
simplest mode of doing what is constantly practised in the prefixing 


of a biographical notice of an author to his works. The appended 
sketch of Moses’s death and character, therefore, so far from impair- 
ing the proof of his authorship, is rather the testimony of early 
antiquity in its favor.’ 


A curious illustration of this pcint is furnished in the sketch of the 
first settlers of Plymouth appended to the Bradford MS. discovered 
in 1855. It contains a complete list of the original passengers of the 
Mayflower, and an account of their fortunes, written thirty years 


later, in Bradford’s handwriting. Then we have a note in a differ- 


ent handwriting, without signature ; and then a record of the date of 
Bradford’s own death, with the name of Prince appended, and this 


followed by four short supplements, bringing the sketch down to a 


period thirty years later than Bradford's death. Suppose, now, that 


Prince had neglected to append his name to his note, would any one 
cite this record of Bradford’s death as proof that he was not the 
author of the History? Doubtless if we had the original manu- 


script of Deuteronomy as written by Moses, we should see the same 
distinction between the body of it, and the note at the end recording 
his death. Copying and Printing obliterate the distinctions of 
chirography, and we have it now all run together, by types, as if 
written by one hand. 

In reference to another point involved in this controversy, viz: 
the theory that the Scriptures, being from God, the letter of them 
ought to be free from all errors of science, philosophy, language, 
&c., Dr. Peabody has some excellent remarks deserving considera- 
tion. They are from his ‘ Christianity the Religion of Nature,” a 
fresh and original contribution to our religious literature, noticed 
among Recent Publications. 


‘« Still further, sacred scriptures needed to take with their con- 
tents proofs of their genuineness from their own down to future and 
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far distant ages. It concerns us above all things to know whether 
our Scriptures were written at the times when they severally pur- 
port to have been written. But where would be the evidence of this, 
if they were conformed to the standard of knowledge and science 
existing in the nineteenth century or destined to exist in the twenty- 
ninth,—if in their divine perfectness of finish they were swept clear 
of all traces of the ruder and more ignorant ages from which we 
believe them to have been transmitted? Foremost among the proofs 
of their genuineness are these very birthmarks which they indelibly 
bear ;—in the Old Testament numerous traces of an unhistorical 
method of narration, of infantile conceptions as to the extent and 
relations of the universe, and of such scientific notions as men had 
before the birth of science; in the New Testament, a Hellenistic 
Greek which has little in common with Attic terseness and purity, 
bristling all over with Hebrew idioms, with not a few untranslated 
Syro-Chaldaic words,—in fine, a dialect which a century after the 
destruction of Jerusalem could not have been written by any man 
living. Bishop Colenso’s book on the Pentateuch and Joshua needs 
only an altered animus on the writer’s part to become a plea for 
their genuineness. ‘The argument turns solely on certain alleged 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies in genealogies, numerals, and statis- 
tics,—on the very features which characterize all early attempts at 
history, and which belong emphatically to Herodotus, though he was 
a much-travelled, all-inquiring, pains-taking seeker after historical 
truth. Had these Hebrew writers drawn up their genealogies as if 
they were copying from accurately collated family records ; had they 
dealt with numerals as skilful arithmeticians; had their narration 
been precise and methodical, like the carefully compiled annals of 
one of our New England towns,—he would be a bold man who 
would claim for their books the venerable antiquity from which they 
purport to have come down to us. The very characteristics of these 
books which have given ground for ignorant cavil show most con- 
clusively that they belong to the early infancy of written language, 
—to an age when historical research, the comparative criticism of 
documents and traditions, and artistical authorship, had not begun 
to be.” 


German Universalism. 


Under the head of Recent Publications, brief mention is made 
of a book recently issued in Germany in defence of Universal 
Restoration. There is another German work lately published, not 
exactly. on this subject, but which shows the author’s belief in 
this great doctrine. It is on the History of the Dactrine of the 
Pre-existence of Souls, by J. Fr. Bruch, Professor of Theology at 
Strasburg. The Professor, though not a believer in Pre-existence, 
treats it with German liberality, and gives an elaborate history of 
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the various theories held by the ancient Philosophers, by some 
of the Fathers of the early Church, and by later Philosophers 
and Theologians. An article in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,” which 
condenses into fifty pages an abstract of the volume, showing its 
rare and curious investigation, gives us some paragraphs illustrating 
the author’s views, which claim a place here :— 


“ The Future Life will be one of unending progress, and the soul 
which has pursued a course of improvement here, and been retarded 
in this course by the obstacles of its earthly lot, will have an oppor- 
tunity for increasing improvement in the life to come. The Bible 
assures us that God will recompense men according to their various 
degrees of virtue; and with all due allowance for the differing de- 
grees of power originally given to different individuals; for their 
differing opportunities to improve themselves ; for their deprivations, 
pains, conflicts; and for all the circumstances which hindered the 
unfolding of their natures. ‘There is no other doctrine than this 
which can relieve us, when we reflect not only on the natural ine- 
qualities of condition, but also on the moral inequalities ; on the fact 
that one person is, from earliest childhood, encompassed with influ- 
ences which tempt him to vice, while another person is exempted, as 
far as possible, from these temptations, and is blessed with multi- 
plied advantages for progress in virtue.” 


The writer of the article observes, in a note, that ‘* Professor 
Bruch makes various remarks on this theme, which indicate his lean- 
ing toward some such theory of restoration as that adopted by Ori- 
gen.” Weare sorry he did not give us the ‘“‘ various remarks”’ in 
full. Will not some of our Contributors obtain the work, and give 
us a translation of this portion of it? The title is “* Die Lehre von 
der Prdéexistenz der menschlichen Seelen historisch-kritisch dargestellt 
von J. Fr. Bruch, Professor der Theolgie und Prediger in Strasburg, 
1859.” The subject is distributed under three heads :—1. Histori- 
cal view of the Theory of the Soul’s Pre-existence. 2. The Nature 
of the Human Soul. 3. Critical Review of the Theory of Pre- 
existence. 


Union among the Churches. 


It is a sign of the times worthy of notice, the movements in pro- 
gress for re-uniting the broken fragments of Church establishments. 
In all directions there seems to be a growing desire to remove the 
causes of alienation and separation, and to bring to an end the 
conflicts and hostilities which have so long disturbed the Churches, 

11* 
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and brought a shadow on the name of Religion. Even if there 
cannot be agreement on all points of doctrine and ecclesiastical 
government, the feeling is growing that among all sects there 
should at least be a unity of spirit in the great work of human re- 
demption. 

The Old and New School Presbyterians, who separated in 1837, on 
points of belief, and have since broken up into several subdivisions, 
are initiating measures for a restoration of the old ecclesiastical 
unity. The General Assembly of the old school had a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the subject at its last session, without coming to any 
decision as to the best method for bringing about the desired result. 
The very best spirit was manifested toward their brethren of the 
new school, and a strong desire expressed that some way might be 
devised for a reunion. ree 

In Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, the Presbyterians 
are also engaged in preparatory measures for merging into one body, 
under one Church government. 

The Free Church of Scotland is moving toward a union with the 
United Presbyterian Church of Great Britain; and this, according 
to the statement of a leader in the movement, on the ground that 
‘¢ the aristocracy and the landed proprietors of the country are fast 
going over to Episcopacy,” and that therefore ‘‘ the middle and in 
dustrial classes, who form the strength of the country and the 
Church, should unite in one great central ecclesiastical power, whose 
pulsations shall be equally felt over the whole land.” 

The Gallican Church or Church of France.—Independent of the 
growing Protestantism of France, there is a movement, begun long 
ago, now gathering considerable strength, for the reform of the French 
Catholic Church, ** which will then furnish numerous elements of ‘a 
truly Catholic, not Roman, Church.”’ So says the Abbé Guettée in 
the Union Chretienne, the organ of this rising Gallican Church. 
But the significant element in this movement is the avowed purpose 
of uniting this to-be French Church with the Greek Church, and the 
labor in this direction, in which Latin and Greek priests are united, 
has been carried forward with so much ability and effect as to call 
forth a remarkable document addressed to the editors of the Union 
Chretienne by the Archbishop of Constantinople and his associate 
clergy of Ephesus, Smyrna, Belgrade, &c. In this address we have 
the following :— 


* Our Humility, and the Holy Synod of the Most Holy Metropol- 
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itans, our brothers and co-adjutors in the Holy Ghost, having been 
informed, especially by your letter, of the divine zeal which inflames 

ou for the desired union of the Churches, are filled with spiritual 
joy. Wecrown your work with the most just praises ; we pour 
forth for you our most ardent prayets, and bestow upon you our 
benediction, Patriarchal and Synodal. And we hope, one day, to 
see the sister Churches of the East and West embracing each other 
in the unity of the Spirit, and in the bonds of peace.” 


A similar epistle from the Patriarch of Alexandria appears in a 
later number of the same journal; all which shows that the move- 
ment is calling attention to itself from high quarters. 

And it seems to include also the English Church, and is noticed 
favorably by the journals of that communion, as well as by the 
Episcopalian periodicals of the United States. We believe a cor- 
respondence has already been opened, and a writer in the Union 
Chretienne, a Russo-Greek Priest, says, ‘‘ Knowing the spirit of 
peace and of charity which animates the Orthodox (Greek) Church, 
we believe that we interpret her feelings in saying that her heart has 
beat with joy at the news that she might be able to give the kiss of 
peace to the great and venerable Anglican Church.” 

What a grand consummation, if there could be a Union of the 
Eastern, and Western Protestant Churches. The first step, how- 
ever, toward such a union must be a union of Protestant sects. If 
this more difficult task can be accomplished, the other will be com- 
parativelyeasy. Three hundred years ago (1258) Joseph, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, made an attempt to unite the Greek Church with 
the Protestant movement; and in the year 1576 two Theologians 
from the University of Tubingen wentto Constantinople, and devoted 

four or five years to the same mission ; but both efforts were failures. 
Cyril Lucaris, Patriarch of Constantinople, leaned very strongly 
toward the Protestant Churches of England and Geneva, and per- 
haps lost his life for his persistent efforts at Reform from A. D. 
1613—1638, at which last date he was murdered. Itis tohimthat ~ 
England is indebted for the celebrated Codex Alexandrinus. 

A General German Synod.—Efforts are making in Germany, under 
the leadership of the celebrated Dr. Ewald, Professor of Theology 
at Goettingen, (whom Stanley regards as the first Biblical scholar 
of the age), to establish one General Synod of all the Protestant 
Churches, which shall constitute a bond of union for them all. The 
project will doubtless succeed, as it seems to be in accord with the 
great political movements, initiated, singularly enough, by the Em- 
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peror of Austria, to consolidate the whole German empire on a more 
solid basis of liberal institutions. The King of Prussia seems to be 
the chief antagonist to political and ecclesiastical changes; and the 
late elections show him to be ina bad way. Hitherto the Protestant 
Churches of the smaller German States have been subject to the 
control and dictation of their respective princes, even when Catho- 
lic ; but now the power, after a long struggle, seems passing into the 
hands of the people, and they are establishing synods, and various 
religious organizations, for the government of their own affairs. In 
time this will work out great results for the liberal party in religion 
as well as in politics. Liberty of thought and inquiry will soon 
grow up among the people, doctrines will be discussed, errors repu- 
diated, and in the end Truth will triumph. 

It is a beautiful and noteworthy fact, in this connection, that it 
has been proposed by the Protestants of Prague, and ‘a great 
number of liberal Catholics,” to unite in erecting a Monument to 
John Huss and Jerome his disciple. It is to consist of an enormous 
block of granite (truly symbolic) brought from Constance! Those 
who read the ‘* Life and Times of Huss” noticed in this number, 
will understand what significance there is in this movement—what 
a stride forward from the stake to the monument. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


* 


1. Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part I. Abraham 
to Samuel. By Arthur Stanley, D.D. With Maps and Plans. N. York: 
Charles Scribner. pp. xl, 572. 8vo., $3.50, 


This volume and its companion, the ‘“‘ Eastern Church,” are an 
honor to the American press. In paper, type, ink, binding, and 
general appearance, they are fully equal, if not superior, to the 
English editions. And Mr. Scribner deserves the cordial thanks 
of every lover of good books, and of every reader whose failing 
sight craves the fair and open type, the generous page, and softly 
tinted paper, which bring such relief and delight to the eyes. 

The ground traversed in this work is not so new and untrodden 
as in the *‘ Eastern Church;’’ but Dr. Stanley has employed his 
own extensive reading and the fruits of others’ labors, in a way to 
give new and fresh interest to the Jewish story. He takes the Bible, 
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and sets it down in the East, in the midst of Oriental life, calls 
around him the pastoral tribes, the Arab sheiks, the patriarchal 
chiefs, their wives and children and servants, flocks of sheep and 
goats, and herds of cattle and camels and asses, and makes us sit 
within their tents at their simple meal of cakes and milk and butter, 
or the seathed kid, and hear them talk, and observe their manners, 
customs and superstitions ; and points out to us the prominent fea- 
tures in the surrounding scenery, the mountains, rivers, plains, des- 
erts—all this, till the Bible is no longer a fossil of the dead past, but 
a book for the living present. Pursuing this course, he has reflected 
so much light from recent investigations on the ancient record, and 
so adjusted the incidents of the history to modern Eastern life, that 
many of the difficulties disappear as we read, and the narrative 
glows with all the freshness and interest which belong to the events 
of to-day. 

If ministers would take these Lectures as a guide in their pulpit 
preparations, if their discourses had something of that power of 
dramatic presentation which makes them so attractive, they would 
have larger audiences, and fewer sleepers.. Under the treatment of 
Professor Stanley, Abraham, Jacob and Esau, Balaam, Joshua, 
Gideon, Samson, come out from the obscurity and dimness of the 
ancient world into the nearness and activity of the present. They 
cease to be sacred mummies, and become living, breathing, acting 
men, With human virtues and human weaknesses; moved by the 
same motives and influences, good or evil, which move the men 
whom we meet to-day in religion, business, and political life. 


2. Sermons preached before His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
during his Tour in the East, in the Spring of 1862. With Notices of 
some of the localities visited. By A. P. Stanley. New York: Charles 
Scribner. pp. 272, $1,50. 


These sermons may have a special interest for the Prince of 
Wales and his travelling companions, but we see no good reason 
for their being reprinted in America. They are not remarkable for 
anything, except, perhaps, the good sense displayed in their brevity 
and adaptation to the time and place of delivery. One of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons in the Boston Traveller is worth them all. The 
‘“t Notices” of localities visited, though mostly reprinted from his 
other volumes, are pleasant reading. That on Patmos curiously . 
illustrates the allusions to natural scenery (particularly the sea) in 
the Apocalypse; and those on the Samaritan Passover and the 
Mosque of Hebron, Lebanon and Hermon, are rich with information. 


8. Sinai and Palestine in Connection.with their History. By Arthur 
P. Stanley, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. New Edition, with Maps and Plans. New York: W. 
J. Widdleton. pp. lv, 535, 8vo. $3,00. 


This work of Stanley’s, it will be seen, is brought out by an- 
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other publisher, but it is fully equal in mechanical finish to its com- 
panions from the press of Scribner, and as deserving of hearty 
commendation. As regards its contents, it is more geographical in 
character than the “ Eastern” or “‘ Jewish Church;” but Dr. 
Stanley has so skilfully combined the history of Palestine with its 
geography, that it affords him ample scope for the exercise of his 
rare gifts of style, and his wonderfully descriptive powers. 

It is not, however, the fascination of style, but the amount and 
exactness of its information, which gives value to this volume. 
And we do not well see how any minister can do without it, if he 
expects to interest his people in the scenery, topography, and history 
of the Holy Land ;—if he means so to picture to them the sacred 
places of the Old and New Testaments that they shall see them— 
see, with the mind’s eye, 


‘‘ Where sleep the still rocks and the caverns which rang 
To the song that the beautiful prophetess sang, 
When the Princes of Issachar stood by her side, 
And the shout of a host in its triumph replied— 


Where Bethlehem’s hill site in beauty is seen, 

With the mountains around and the valleys between; 
Where rested the shepherds of Judah, and where 
The song of the angels rose sweet on the air.” 


Dr. Stanley combines general geographical outline with topo- 
graphical peculiarities and local scenery and history; at the same 
time weaving in multitudinous scriptural passages and allusions, 
till the whole scene glows with the colors of the Bible, and stirs 
with the life of the ancient people of God. 

Such volumes, as the ‘‘ Jewish Church,” ard ‘‘ Sinai and Pales- 
tine,”’ will do more to encourage the study of the Bible, and culti- 
vate a taste for Biblical literature, than a dozen ordinary commen- 
taries; and we know of no better corrective for any evil which 
may arise from the books of Renan and Colenso. The manner in 
which they show how completely the Scriptural histories are im- 
bedded in the natural features of the country, inseparably inter- 
woven among its hills and valleys, its forests, lakes and streams, 
furnishes most convincing and pleasing proof of their origin and 


authenticity. 


4. Mental Hygiene. By I. Ray, M. D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
$1,25. 

Mens sana in corpore sano—** a sound mind in a sound body” — 
was regarded by the ancients as the greatest blessing the gods could 
confer upon a man. And they were not far out of the way; for it | 
would not be easy to conceive of any great blessing without these. 


Such books as ‘‘ Mental Hygiene,”’ treating specially on this sub- 
ject, make us regret our narrow limits. We can only say now that 
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Dr. Ray has’ gathered up and systematized a large amount of much 
needed information on the all-important question of mental and 
bodily health, which should command the attention of professional 
men, business men, students, and parents. Every man should read 
it, and see that his wife and sons and daughters read it, and live by 
it, mentally and physically The chapters which speak of the 
wretched method of forcing children in our schools into unnatural 
and dangerous mental development, as plants are forced in hot- 
beds, is a subject demanding special consideration from parents, 
teachers, and school committees. And, we may add, that it isa 
subject on which there will come ere long a reaction in the public 
mind, the result of which will be an entire reorganization of our 
school system. 


5. Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. Translated from the 
German. By Frederica Rowan. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 394. 
$1,25. 

This volume, with its companion volume * Meditations on Death 
and Eternity,” are from the same hand ;-and will prove welcome 
gifts to thousands of waiting hearts. Zschokke is a great favorite 
with us; and he and Zollikoffer, of all the German devotional 
writers, seem to us most profitable, because so simple and direct in 
style, so loving in spirit, so generous in faith, and so truly fervent 
in their piety. These ‘* Meditations,” and we include both volumes, 
are full of the sweetest and most consolatory thoughts, expressed 
in language glowing with tenderness and sympathy ; full of religious 
instruction conveyed in such an attractive and winning way, that 
the most indifferent and worldly cannot refuse to listen. 


6. Levana: or the Doctrine of Education. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Jean Paul Fred. Richter. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 400, 
$1,50. 


Every body praises Jean Paul’s books, and Levana (the goddess 
of new-born infants) among the rest ; but we confess our inability 
to discover the marvellous wisdom, and “ the abysses in education,” 
it is said to reveal. It is designed to ghow the value and necessity 
of home education, and the variety of methods by which it may be 
accomplished; and in this respect it has many excellent things 
worthy the patient consideration of mothers and fathers. It is earnest, 
faithful and tender; but the style is often harsh and confused, and 
simple truths are uttered in a very oracular way. The book, how- 
ever, was written sixty years ago. 

We do not reckon among its good things, such teaching as is found 


on page 64:— 
*¢ Let the Protestant child hold the Catholic saints’ images by the 


roadside to be as worthy of reverence, as the ancient oak-forests of 
his forefathers ; let him receive different religions as lovingly as dif- 
ferent languages, in which but one spirit of humanity is expressed.” 
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Undoubtedly there is an element of truth in this, but it is over- 
laid by the error of its expression. We should not teach a child to 
receive all religions lovingly, nor to reverence either Catholic images 


or Druidical forests, in order to encourage a generous Christian 


charity. And we doubt the propriety of such expressions as, 
‘¢ shall the Devil become the grandfather of God?” This may be, 
however, an example of “‘ his daring, fashion of speech, with trusting 
piety at heart,” mentioned by a contemporary Review. So in the 


matter of physical education, we should not say with our German 
friend, as on page 1384;— 


‘¢T would not merely allow girls to drink beer longer than boys, 
bus always, unless mothers forbid growing fat. Thank God, my 
friend, in the name of your posterity, that you, like myself, live near 


the best beer, the champaigne beer |” 
That may have been very good doctrine in Germany in 1806, but 


we doubt its currency in New England in 1864, however good the 
beer. 


7. The Mercy-Seat: or Thoughts on Prayer. By Augustus Thompson, 
D. D., Author of ‘‘ The Better Land,” ‘‘ Morning Hours at Patmos,” &c. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 345. $1.25. 


The most complete treatise on Prayer we have ever seen—we say 
complete, because nothing respecting the subject is omitted. The 
nature of prayer, its primary conditions, its efficacy, its doubts and 
difficulties, its methods and qualities; the auxiliaries or aids to 
prayer, its times and seasons, its subjects and petitions, and its 
answers ; prayers for pastors, family prayer, prayer in time of afflic- 
tion; all these and more find place in its pages. And one of the 
instructive and pleasing features of the book, making it most read- 
able, is the constant illustration of the various points presented by 
appropriate facts and biographical incidents, showing that the duty 
and the blessing of prayer go hand in hand. 


8. The Story of My Career, as a student at Freiburg and Jena, and as 
Professor at Halle, Breslau @ad Berlin, with personal reminiscences of 
Goethe, Schiller, Schelling, Schleirmacher, Fitche, Novalis, Schlegel, 
Neander, and others. By Heinrich Steffens. Translated by William 
Leonhard Gage. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 284. $1.25. 


Guyot, in his ‘“‘ Earth and Man,” assigns Steffens the third place 
in the trinity of *‘ great minds who have breathed a new life into 
the science of the physical and moral world ;” Humboldt occupying 
the first, and Ritter the second place. The personal career of Steff- 
ens gives us a glimpse of the Stars that composed that splendid 
constellation of great minds, which adorned the literature of Ger- 
many at the commencement of the present century. The names 
appear in the title page given above. The piques and jealousies of 
the various literary cliques and opposing philosophical schools ; the 
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bitterness, misrepresentation and persecution with which rivals were 
pursued ; the littleness and meanness of great men; are all frankly 
told in ‘“* My Career.” Chapters ix. and x. are a vivid picture of the 


great uprising of the German people against French rule, in which 


Steffens took such a leading part as to call forth the acknowledg- 


ment of the King of Prussia—and of that great battle, (as far as 
one person could see it, utterly bewildered as our author was in 
this his first action), which crushed the power of Napoleon, and 


sent him an exile to Elba. Our very philanthropic English friends 
speak of the fearful loss of life in our great battles, fearful enough 


truly; but the Battle of Leipsie, to say nothing of the wounded, left 
80,000 dead upon the fleld! 


9. Christianity the Religion of Nature. Lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute. By A. P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. pp. 256. $1.25. 


The publishing house of Gould & Lincoln show more judgment 
than any other in Boston, in their selection of books combining the 
solid and the pleasing, the learned and the popular; books which, 


while they have abundant matter for the scholar and the student, 
are equally interesting to the business man and the general reader. 
Of this sort is ‘* Christianity the Religion'of Nature.’’ Dr. Pea- 
body never wrote, at least never printed, a line that was not worth 
reading; but he has achieved more than his uswal success in hand- 
ling the subject of this volume. To discussions, commonly very 
dry to ordinary readers, and often tedious to the thinker, he has im- 
parted a freshness and attractiveness seldom attained. 

Where there is such an equality of merit and treatment as in the 
chapters of this book, it is difficult to indicate special passages for 
illustration. We can only say that, while the entire book should 
be studied, we have found special satisfaction in the Lectures on 
‘Records of Revelation,” ‘The Providence of God in Society,” 
“The Natural Religion of Society,” and “‘ Immortality.” In these 
the problem of Christianity as the Religion of Nature, the harmonies 
and subtle relations between the doctrines and the morality of the 
Gospel on the one hand, and the mental faculties and moral needs 


of man, and the stability and growth of society, on the other, are 
worked out by the logic of facts, and with a felicity of language, 
which will compel the admiration of the reader. Here and there we 
come upon passages which admit of criticism, as the following :— 


‘*T regard it as one of the most manifest tokens of the Divine 
origin of the Mosaic system, that it was sient in regard to a future 
life, and promulgated temporal rewards and punishments.” p. 46. 

Without doubt the belief of the early Hebrews respecting a future 
existence was very wide from that which appears in the Gospel ; 
but to say therefore that they had no belief at all on the subject, or 
that the Mosaic system as it finds expression in the historical and 
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prophetical books of the Old Testament, is “silent in regard to a 
future life,” seems to us altogether too broad a statement. We 
might also take exception to the following passage :— 


‘The leading characteristic of Christianity is, that its disclosures 
reach through eternity, —that ats sanctions are drawn from a retribu- 
tion beyond the grave.” p. 45. 


Does Dr. Peabody really think that, if there be no retribution (1. 
e. rewards and punishments) beyond the grave, Christianity is desti- 
tute of sanctions? Is there no retribution inherent in the elements 
and motives of moral action? Js there no reward in the very nature 
of virtue? no punishment in the ever present consciousness of sin? 
—to say nothing of the thousand more patent and material retribu- 
tions of a good or evil life. 


10. Home Life: What it Is, ont What it Needs. By John F. Ware. 
Boston: Wm. V. Spencer. pp. 180 


A beautiful little volume in every respect, and one greatly needed 
by the people of our country, where business, fashion, hotels, 
and public amusements are rapidly sweeping away all the beauty 
and sweetness, all the sanetities and saving influences of domestic 
life. Home has ceased to be the sacred place it was in the olden 
time—the one chosen refuge where the weary mind and body might 
find rest and quiet, and expect, not in vain, the blessed and sooth- 
ing sympathies of loving and contented hearts. We sincerely 
thank Dr. Ware, therefore, in behalf of many sufferers, that he has 
spoken these wise and kindly words for Home Life; and we hope 
his book will find a place in every home in the land. If possible, 
we shall crowd in somewhere his exquisite picture of a New Eng- 
land home as i¢ was. In the meantime let the reader get the book, 
and see the picture, beginning on page 13. And let every father 
and mother ponder the chapter on ‘‘ Evenings at Home ;” for no 
subject is entitled to more constant and anxious thought from parents 
who wish to save their sons from the hand of the destroyer. 


11. Common Prayer for Christian Worship; in Ten Services for Morn- 
ing and Evening; with Special Collects, Prayers, and Occasional Services. 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 


No Protestant sect has yet succeeded in preparing a Service- 
Book equal to the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. In all the 
elements of true devotion, in all the helps to it in its Litany and 
its Prayers, in the fitness of the thought, and the beauty of its ex- 
pression, in the singularly musical ring and rythm of its sentences, 
it has no rival. This volume of Martineau’s, largely drawn from 
it (the first two services being wholly from this source), is probably 
as near an approach to it as we shall be likely soon to see. One 
thing is certain, that there is a growing interest among Protestant 
sects in forms of worship—a ritual in whieh the people as well ag 
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the minister shall take part. Clergy and laity are moving in this 
matter—they are growing weary and dissatisfied with the coldness 
and barrenness of the Puritan method, and are seeking for a com- 
munion of thought and voice and action as a help to the communion 
of spirit. The Episcopal Church showed wisdom and judgment in 
that while it rejected so much that was evil in the Romish Church, 
it still retained so much that was good. We are glad that other 
sects are beginning to retrace their steps in this respect, and are 
gradually incorporating into their service more of those forms which 
unite the minister, the congregation, and the choir in the fellowship 
of a common worship. Wherever it has been tried in our owd 
denomination, it has been successful in gaining the approval ani 
quickening the devotion of the people. 


12. Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Bosten: Roberts Brothers. pp. 256. 
$1,00. 


There is a freshness, a pastoral simplicity in these poems, a love 
of nature in all her moods, a quick sense of the beautiful in every 
thing God has made, a grateful recognition of the good there is ip 
evil, which will secure for them a hearty welcome from all readers. 
A very marked feature of the book is its charming descriptions of 
natural scenery, its delightful pictures of land and sea, of ealm and 
- storm, of hill and valley, woods and streams, painted in words 
which have all the tints and lights and shades of colors on the 
canvas. As examples, take “ Divided,’’ ‘‘ Brothers and a Ser- 
mon ” (one of the best things in the book), and ‘‘ The Scholar and 
Carpenter.” 


13. Peculiar: a Tale of the Great Transition. By Epes Sargent. 
New York: Carleton. 1864. pp. 500. $1,50. 


We remember Epes Sargent in our Latin School days, as the 
editor of the ‘* Latin School Journal,” and the favorite of Gould and 
Leverett, and indeed of all the masters and scholars, for his perfeet 
elocution. We welcome him to the new sphere of labor, for which 
“‘ Peculiar” shows him to be peculiarly fitted. This book will be 
universally read; and we predict that it will be among those which, 
fifty years hence, long after slavery is dead and buried, will be 
reprinted for the purpose of instrueting the men of that day respect- 
ing both the nature of the execrable and barbarous institution which 
caused the great rebellion, and the history of the “Great Transi- 
tion,” a title well chosen. It is net possible, within our limits, to 
speak of the work as it deserves. It is not fietion, but fact. 

The plot, though ingenious, and worked up with a good deal of 
skill and power, is only the dramatic method by which the author 
enforces the lesson of actual occurrences, and makes the reader feel 
that “ truth 1s stranger than fiction.” The characters are all won- 
derfully individualized; and the brutal tendencies, abominations, 
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and infernal atrocities of slavery are portrayed with a vividness and 
truth which should inspire every patriot and Christian with a holy 
resolve never to rest from this struggle until the “ unclean devil” is 
cast out utterly from the land. No one, not even a ‘northern 
sympathiser ” with our “ erring brethren” will begin to read this 
book without finishing it; for the story is too intensely interesting 
and exciting to be resisted by the chivalry itself even. The advice 
we give to all is—Read «t; and you will never more desire the 
pulpit to be silent on the subject of Slavery. 


15. Der Universalismus; das heisst: Gott Alles in Allen. Schrift- 
massige Lehre von der Wiederbringung aller Dinge; vermehrt mit 
Ausziigen von Schriftstellern aus alter und neuer Zeit, zur Zurechtweisung 
derjenigen, denen durch die Lehre unendlicher Verdammniss das Heil in 
Christo verdunkelt worden ist. Stuttgart: P. W. Quack. pp. 264. 


It is gratifying for Universalists in this country to know that— 
while they are meeting with much opposition from those who pro- 
fess to be evangelical—in Germany, the land of theologians, our 
distinctive doctrine has been, and is yet, believed and openly pro- 
claimed by men holding high positions in church and state, and in 
the universities. 

A publisher in Stuttgart (P. W. Quack), has compiled and issued 
the above named work, which contains citations from the writings 
of forty-eight distinguished men of ancient and modern times, be- 
sides references to many others; all of whom are known for their 
piety and worth—unqualified believers in the Holy Scriptures, 
evangelical in their own church, bishops and pastors. They are 
outspoken Universalists; and only express what the majority of 
‘their countrymen believe to be a truth that is not to be gainsaied. 
They wonder even that there should be any who think otherwise. 
The principal arguments are all based on Scripture—sometimes the 
very passages that seem most to teach endless misery are inter- 
preted so as positively to teach the final happiness of all. There is 
but little opposition to Universalism among the Germans, and hence 
but little is written in its defense; for with them it is truly a 
postive system. Among those whose testimony is cited in this 
volume, we find the names of Feldhof, Steinheil, Weitbrecht, Kapf, 
Papst, Prof. Fischer, Karsten, Drousen, Dr. Schubert, Goschel, 
Hagenbach, Bengel, Oetinger, Abbé Jerusalem, Hahn, Von Meyer, 
Schlegel, Ohlshausen, Von Eckhartshausen, Von Fraustadt, Jung 
Stilling, Lavater, Johannes von Miller, author of a work entitled 
Human Destiny; Bishop Martensen, of the University of Copen- 
hagen ; Prof. Kurtz, of the University of Dorpat, in Russia, author 
of a condensed history of the Bible, which has been translated into 
English by Professor Schafer of Gettysburg, Pa. In another num- 


ber we hope to give a more extended review of this work, together 
with extracts, E. § Y, 
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16. L’Enfer. Par AugustéCallet. Paris: Michel Levy Fres. pp. 344. 


This is a very curious work with a very brief title—Hell. It 
aims to review the question of endless punishment in all its histori- 
cal and theological bearizgs, and to show the weakness of the proofs 
adduced in its defence. It handles the subject with great freedom 
and severity, and the author evidently has not the fear of priest or 
church before hiseyes. We think also from some portions of it, that 
he has net overmuch respect for Scriptural authority in the dis- 
cussion. In treating the common argument that universal tradition 
proves the existence of a hell in the future state, he makes some 
strong points. We translate the following, which shows the style 
and animus of the book; 


‘*What proof this in .faver of hell! How can any one dare 
after this to dispute a truth se perfectly demonstrated? The Caffres, . 
the Bushmen, the Patagonians believe it! The Algonquins, the 
Chippewas, the Sioux, the Blackfeet Indians believe it! The 
Huns, the Ostrogoths, the Alans, the Vandals believed it! The 
Canaanites, the Philistines, the Ninevites, the Babylonians, Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Sardanapalus, Herodias, Cleopatra, Nero, Attila, 
Genghis Khan, Tamerlane believed it! Is not this conclusive ? 
It seems to me that the advocate of this dogma ought to esteem 
himself happy if he could show that these degenerate races, these 
ignorant nations, these sanguimary hordes, these lying priests and 
depraved kings, all these brutes and monsters, did not believe 
in eternal punishments. Such am argument would serve the cause 
better than its opposite. The more such as these believed in Hell, 
the less should we believe in it. Shall we take such as guides in 
the most delicate and profound questions of morality? Do you 
say they believed in this Hell? Ah, gracious God! perhaps it was 
on this very accouat that they so little comprehended justice, and 
lived the life they did live.” 


17. The Miracles ef Christ as Attested by the Evangelists. By Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., Professor in the Newton Theological Institution. Boston: 
Graves & Young. pp. 319. $1,235. 


As a popular presentation of the subject, this book may answer 
@ purpose; but as a critical inquiry into the possibility and proof of 
miracles in the absolute, or as a thorough discussion of the miracles 
of Christ in relation to the present phase of thought on that ques+ 
tion, it is far from being satisfactory. The author makes a good 
point in playing off the Mythical against the Naturalistic theory ; 
or, in other words, he very successfully employs Strauss to demolish 
Paulus; but whether he is himself equally successful in demolishing 
Strauss, is a point on which his readers may possibly differ. It 
must be confessed that Strauss has done one good service to the 
Christian argument, in making it forever impossible, with any show 
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of evidence or reason, to explain the miracles, or write the life of 
Christ, from the Naturalistic stand-point. 

Dr. Hovey’s volume does not not seem to recognize the deepest 
needs of the time, nor to meet the demands of the earnest and fear- 
Jess thinker. The best part of the work is that which treats of the 
Resurrection of Christ, which is a very excellent summary and har- 
mony of the affirmative arguments. The chapter relating to the 
reality of Demoniacal Possessions is but a repetition of the old ar- 
guments on this point often answered; and, so far as it replies to 
these answers, it is unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 


18. General Butler in New Orleans. History of the Administration 
of the Department of the Gulf in the year 1862. With an account of the 
Capture of New Orleans, and a Sketch of the Previous Career of the 


General, Civil and Military. By James Parton. New York: Mason 
Brothers. pp. 649. $2,00. 


General Banks is the only man among us who, in the very begin- 
ning of this rebellion, foresaw the magnitude of the struggle, and 
urged preparation for it; and General Butler is the only man 


among us who has from the beginning comprehended the infinite 


difference between loyalty and treason, and made the traitors feel the 
‘lifference. He entered into the war with the full understanding 
that it is to be war, and nothing else, until the object for which it is 
waged is accomplished ; and to this work he has, so far as the gov- 


ernment has allowed him to do it, unceasingly and honestly devoted 


all his time, energy, and knowledge. And no man in all these 
three years, who has had to govern as well as‘ fight, has shown 
greater executive ability than General Butler in New Orleans, or 
deserved better of his country. 

We had read the newspaper accounts, and found a gradual change 


going on in our judgment of the man who has been so cordially 
abused at home and abroad. But it was not until we had studied 
this volume, that we were in a position to do him full justice. No 
man without reading it can imagine the difficulties with which he 
had to contend, the dangers with which he was surrounded, the ob- 
stacles thrown in his way, the complications of his position by the 
negro question, the feeding of thousands of the poor, by foreigners, 
and foreign officials, by traitors, Unionists so called, and a hesitat- 
ing and timid government. And then his clear sight into the heart of 
all these difficulties, the knowledge of law in all its branches which 


enabled him to dispose of them, the quick thought which confounded 


his enemies, and the secret information which terrified traitors; the 
indomitable energy which enabled him to accomplish almost miracles 
of labor, to crush out rampant treason, to bring social order out of 


the wildest chaos, to reorganize municipal iustitutions, and whip in- 
solent officials into their places ; to cleanse the city and drive back 


the yellow fever; find employment for the dangerous and needy 
classes, and defend the rights of the negro regarding his liberty, 
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labor, and wages: no man can conceive of all these things without 
reading this book. And be sure no patriot who does read it, how- 
ever great his previous prejudices against the man, but will wish 
with all his heart that Heaven would send our country a thousand 


more as able, as earnest, consistent, and loyal as he. 


PAMPHLETS. 


1. Does the Bible Sanction American Slavery? By Goldwin Smith. 

A reprint from the English, full of facts respecting Hebrew, 
Greek, and Roman servitude, very pertinent to the present contro- 
versy. Paid for in advance with the able article of Rev. Mr 


Abbott, in our April number for 1862, “ A review of the Reasons 


assigned for the Rebellion,” which, we are pleased to learn, is re- 
printed in England for gratuitous distribution. 


2. Annual Report of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. 1863, 


A pamphlet which might teach our own denomination the wis- 
dom and the profit of organization, system, and concentrated effort 
in the promotion of Christian knowledge and teaching. 


3. Two Discourses on the Riots in New York City. 1. Gov. Sey- 
mour’s Friends. 2. The Instigators of the Mob. By Rev. B. Peters. 


Commended as select readings to all timid preachers and corrupt 
politicians; to the New York World, the Boston Courier, and the 
Church Review; and finally to cowards and traitors generally, 
whether saints or sinners, masculine or feminine. 

» 

4, Minutes of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention for 1863. 
With the Report of the Secretary and Treasurer. 

A well digested and pains-taking document, presenting an exact 
statement of the condition of our cause, and designating the points 
at which diligence and liberality may work to the best advantage. 


The Permanent Fund amounts to $3,492. Paid out for the Mission- 


ary cause last year $1,365, of which $1,266 was for salaries of 
missionaries. As far as reported the aggregate of our congrega- 
tions is a little over 17,000, and the annual expenditures for public 


worship, including Sunday Schools, is $97,600. Leaving out the 


Sunday School element, it costs each regular attendant yearly 
$5,73. The Sunday Schools report 9,857 scholars, with an aver- 
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age attendance of 6,841; 1,734 teachers, with an average attend- 
ance of 1,871; and 46,040 volumes in the libraries. 


4. A Glance at the Field. A Discourse preached on the Day of the 
National Thanksgiving, in Buffalo. By Rev. J. H. Hartsell. 


Full of facts and thoughts which indicate reading and prepara 
tion. There is truth in the following: ‘This rebellion is trying 


the institutions of the Republic as, we trust in God, they will 
never be tried again. There is no monarchy nor despotism which 
could stand before it in its awful sweep, in its deadly tramp. The 


most powerful throne in Europe would fall before rt.” 


Notices of several other publications will be found under the 
head of General Review. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH QUARTERLIES. 


The following summary of the contents of the various Theologi- 
cal and Literary Reviews, is not intended for those having access 
to such institutions as the Boston Public Library, the Atheneum, 


the Astor Library, &c., where these works may be found regular- 
ly on the table of the Reading Rooms; but for those at a distance, 


not enjoying the privileges of such literary foundations. A minis- 
ter or Theological student by glancing at this table of contents, will 
ascertain what the leading minds of our country are thinking and 


writing about ; what subjects are in discussion, and what questions 


are being investigated, in the religious and scientific world. And 
if engaged himself in any special study or cae. he will learn 


whether others are thinking in the same direction, and where he 
may find the results of their thinking, and helps to facilitate his 
own investigations. And beside this, the articles will often sug- 


gest subjects of study, and open out in various directions into new 


fields of reading and inquiry, and thus become profitable to the 


clergy of our own communion. If the summary proves to be as 
acceptable and useful as it is hoped it may, it will be continued in 
future numbers. 


AMERICAN REVIEWS, 
I. The American Quarterly Church Review. (Episcopalian.) October, 


1. Stanley’s Lectures and the Oriental Churches. 2. The Doctrine and 
Rationale of Sacraments. 3. Responsibility of Belief. 4. The Anglican 
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Church and Italian Reform. 5. Papal Intermeddling. 6. The Rt. Rev. 
James Hervey Otey, late Bishop of Tennessee. 


Il. The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. October. 1. The An- 
glo-American Sabbath. 2. University Education. 3. Witherspoon’s The- 
ology. 4. Micah’s Prophecy of Christ. 5. The Children of the Covenant 
aud their Part in the Lord. 6. Miracles. 7. The Beautiful Things of 


Earth, 8. Relation of Church and State. 


III. Christian Examiner. November. 1. Renan’s Life of Jesus. 2. 
Ulric von Hutten. 3. Henry Taylor. 4. Some New Attempts at Conform- 
ity. 5. Wendell Phillips asanOrator. 6. Modern Rome. 7. Cambridge 
and Kingsley on American Affairs. 8. English Expositions of Neutrality. 


9, Review of Current Literature. 


The paper on Kingsley is timely, fair in argument, and generous 
in spirit. And the closing portion, the apostrophe to the recreant 
Englishman, so full of friendly regret, of fraternal tenderness and 
sorrowful severity, ought tocover him with present shame, as surely 


as his eager treason to humanity will hand his name over to future 


infamy. The article on Renan is ‘spicy, good-tempered, amusing 


and just. Mr. Frothingham’s summary gives a comprehensive view 
of the contents; and a veryconnected and intelligible resumé of the 
argument pursued by the profound and imaginative Frenchman. 
Ulric von Hutten is fresh, and replete with the kind of information 


needed to show how many antecedent and contemporary forces 
worked up into the Reformation; and how many agencies, political, 


religious and personal, helped to make that labor of Luther’s a suc- 
cess, which, but for these, would probably have ended, as that of 
Huss did, in comparative failure. 


IV. The Christian Review. October. 1. Dr. Bushnell’s Arguments 


for Infant Baptism Reviewed. 2. Law in relation to Miracles. 3, The 
Miltonic Deity. 4. Doctrinal Theology for Christian Pastors. 

V. New Englander. October. 1. Cemeteries. 2. The Sanction of all 
Law, Divine. 3. Review of Tennyson’s ‘‘Two Voices.” 4. Gicumenical 
Councils. 5. Armenian History. 6. Herbert Spencer on Ultimate Relig- 
ious Ideas. 7. The Monroe Doctrine. 8. Edward Irving. 


VI. Brownson’s Review. October. 1. Catholics and the Anti-Draft 


Riots. 2. New England Brahminism. 3. Visions and Revelations. 4. 
Return of the Rebellious States. ‘ 


The paper on Catholics and the Anti-Draft Riots isa noble article, 
and deserving the special study of the Freeman’s Journal and all 
kindred prints, It is discriminating, just and truthful, and worthy 
the clear head and patriotic heart from which it emanated. It should 
be read by, or to, every Catholic in the land. New England Brah- 
minism is exceedingly rich and felicitous, and enlarges upon the text 
furnished by Wendell Holmes, in a way to show that the Catholic 
priesthood is eminently alive to all the movements going on in the 


religious world, and clearly sees the drift of Protestant thought and 


criticism. It would be an important point gained, if the Protestant 
clergy were as well read in’ the theology and literature, the hopes 
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and aims, of the Catholic Church ; as tts clergy manifestly are in the 
theology, literature and religious development and tendencies of the 
various Protestant sects. The article in question is one indication of 
how carefully they have watched every phase of Protestant growth 
and culture, how familiar they are with its religious and political 
aspects, and how confidently on these data they calculate the horo- 
scope of their own Future. 


VII. North American. January. 1. Life of William H. Prescott. 2. 
The Bible and Slavery. 3. The Ambulance System. 4. The Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 5. Immorality in Politics. 6. The Early Life of Governor Win- 
throp. 7. The Sanitary Commission. 8. Renan’s Life of Jesus. 9. The 
President’s Policy. 10. Critical Notices. 


VIII. Methodist Quarterly. October. 1. The Neo-Christianity and its 
Lessons. 2. Alexandria and the Overland Route. 3. The Impending 
Revolution in Anglo-Saxon Theology. 4. The Author of Genesis. 5. 
Simon Episcopius. 6. Martyrdom of Bewley. 7. Object Teaching as 
applied to Primary Education. 8. The Moral Element in Man in its 
Bearings upon Natural Theology. And the usual Foreign Religious and 
Literary Intelligence. 

There is no American Religious Review that we take up with 
more pleasure, or, mostly, read with more satisfaction, than the 
Methodist Quarterly. It is conducted with ability, and in a liberal 
spirit; and its contributions show a generous scholarship, and 
breadth of reading and thinking. It differs from the Bibliotheca 
Sacra and the North American ; but it is equally useful in its place, 
and is doing its own work as efficiently and wisely. 


IX. Freewill Baptist Quarterly. October. 1. The Discipline of Letters 
and Life, 2. The True and Proper Place of Fear, in Distinct and Op- 
posite Christian Experience. 3. The Bible the World’s Great Need. 4. 
God’s Care for our Nation. 5. The Eighth Census. 6. The Rebellion and 
the Prospects of the Union. 7. History of the Temperance Enterprise. 

The History of the Temperance Enterprise is a very concise and 
useful statement of the leading facts on this subject. The first 
society for the suppression of intemperanee was formed in Moreau, 
Saratoga County, N. Y., by a physician, Dr. B. J. Clark, in April, 
1808, consisting of forty-three male members. The Constitution 
allowed wine at public dinners. An address was delivered the fol- 
lowing August by Rev. L. Armstrong. The printed Constitution 
and address are still in existence. The Massachusetts Temperance 
Society was organized five years later, on February 13, 1813. No 
pledge was adopted at that time. 


X. The Boston Review (representing* the theology of the Westminster 
Catechism). November. 1. Forms of Sound Words. 2. Liberal Re- 
ligion. 3. A Phenomenon of Calvinism. 4. Colenso’s Ciphering Re- 
ciphered. 5. Philip Van Artevelde. 6. John Calvin. 7. Short Sermons. 


The first paper is a review of ‘* Church Creeds” and ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Theses” which appeared in the July number of the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, the last by Dr. Bacon. They are declared by the 
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reviewer to be ‘‘a studied attempt to weaken the public interest in 
creeds.” A most desirable thing if by creeds is meant the doctrines 
of the Westminster Catechism and the theology of Edwards. And 
yet there are some timely hints in the article touching the danger of 
running into the opposite extreme of no creeds; of taking into one 
communion believers and unbelievers, Christian and atheist, on the 
ground of a liberal Christian charity. 

In the article on Calvin we have the following from his Consensus 
Genevensis : ‘* There is for God no inactive permission of evil. For 
a just cause, to us unknown, the evil which men do proceeds from 
God, without his being the author of sin. Robbers plunder the 
possessions of Job, and yet it is true that God gave them, and took 
them away.” 

The article on Colenso is ingenious, and certainly displays thought 
and careful study. It leaves out, however, some important elements 
in the calculation, particularly that of emigration in the comparison 
between the increase of the Israelites and that of the Western 
States. 


XI. Bibliotheca Sacra.. October. 1. The. Preéxistence of the Soul. 
2. Stoddard’s Theological Lectures. 3. Biblical Cosmology and the Doc- 
trine of the Fall of the World. 4. Constantine the Great and the Down- 
fall of Paganism in the Roman Empire, 5. Authorship of the Pentateuch. 
6. The Doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 7. Egyptology, 
Oriental Archeology and Travel. 8. Scheler’s Dictionary of French 
Egyptology. 9. Present Theological Literature of Germany. 

Here is a splendid Table of Contents, and the reading of these 
articles affords a pleasure which makes us regret that the work is 
not twice as large as it is. We have given a notice of two of the 
articles under the General Review, to which the reader is referred. 


XII. National Quarterly Review. December. 1. Prison Discipline, Past 
and Present. 2. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 3. Influence of the Medici. 
4. Girard College and its Founder. 5. Modern Civilization. 6. La Place 
and his Discoveries. 7. The House of Hapsburgh. 8. The Mexicans and 
their Revolutions from Iturbide to Maximilian. 9. The Gypsies, their 
History and Character. 


XIII. The Continental Monthly. January, 1864. 


Our respect for this periodical increases every time we take it up. 
Literature, Science, Philosophy, Politics, the Present and the Fu- 
ture of our Country, all find place in its pages. One of its Politi- 
cal papers has had a circulation of one hundred thousand copies in 
pamphlet form; and Among the Pines thirty-five thousand in book 
form. It is earnest, able, and thoroughly national. The articles 
on American Finances and Resources, by Robert J. Walker, are 
worth the annual subscription. Madagascar gives a brief histori- 
cal sketch of this important island, and urges a most important 
duty on our Government which, with all it has to do at home, 
should not be postponed a day longer. The American Crisis and 
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The Great Struggle, are papers worth every man’s reading ; and, if 
read, would beget a healthy tone of feeling and speech among a 
certain elass. The Decline of England is special pleading, but good 
of its kind. 


ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


I. British Quarterly. October. 1. Renan’s Vié de Jésus. 2. Peasant 
Life in Switzerland. 3. Fawcett’s Manual of Political Economy. 4. The 
Sinaitic Codex. 5. Home in Poland. 6. Dr. Whewhell’s Moral Works. 
7. Self-Government in India. 8. Recent Works of Fiction—Romola. 9, 
Modern Anthropology. 10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


II. The Christian Observer. October. Conducted by Members of the 
Established Church. 1. The Holy Ghost, the Present Glory of the Church. 
2. Dean Goode’s Warburtonian Lectures. 3. Recent History of the 
Jesuits in England. 4. Clerical Subscription and Liturgical Reform. 5. 
Written and Unwritten Sermons. 6. Bolton’s Life and Sermons—Sudden 
Conversions and Revivals. 7. Renan’s Life of Jesus. 


III. National Review. October. 1. Recent Criticism of the Old Tes- 
tament. 2. Distortions of the English Stage—Macbeth. 3. Health of 
the British Army at Home and Abroad. 4. Freeman’s History of the Fed- 
eral Government. 5. Poland As It Is. 6. The Royal Supremacy, and 
the History of its Introduction. 7. Mr. Browning’s Poems. 8. The 
Effect of the Gold Discoveries. 9. The Recent Foreign Policy of Our 
Government. 10. The Late Sir G. C. Lewis. 11. M. Renan’s Life of 
Jesus. 12. Current Literature. 


IV. Edinburgh Review. October. 1. Queensland. 2. Gregorovius’ 
Medieval Rome. 3. Cadastral Survey of Great Britain. 4. Macknight’s 
Life of Lord Bolingbroke. 5. Austin on Jurisprudence. 6. The Royal 
Academy. 7. Chincona Cultivatiun in India. 8. Phillimore’s Reign of 
George III. 9. Tara, a Mahratta Tale. 10. The Colonial Episcopate. 


V. Westminster Review. October. 1. The French Conquest of Mexi- 
co. 2. Romola. 3. Miracles. 4. Gervinus on Shakespeare. 5. The 
Treaty of Vienna—Poland. 6. Wit and Humor. 7. The Critical Char- 
acter. 8. Victor Hugo. 9. Mackay’s Tubingen School. 10. Contempo- 
rary Literature. 


VI. Quarterly Review. October. 1. Progress of Engineering Science. 
2. Thomas Hood and his Life and Writings. 3. Codperative Societies. 
4, Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 5. Japan. 6. Anti-Papal Movement in 
Italy. 7. Froude’s Queen Elizabeth. 8. The Church of England and her 
Bishops. 


VII. Dublin Review. (Catholic.) October. 1. Dr. Hook’s Lives of 
the Archhishops of Canterbury. 2. The Curé of Ars. 3. Prison Minis- 
ters Act. 4. The Newly Discovered Jewish Catacomb at Rome. 5. The 
Letters of S. Teresa. 6. The Dogmatic Principle. 7. The Catholic Con- 
gress of Malines. 8. Historical Notes of the Tractarian Movement. 9. 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 10. Foreign Events of Catholic Interest. 


VIII. North British Review. November. 1. On the Ancient Glaciers 
and Icebergs of Scotland. 2. The-Seaforth Papers. 3. Recent Geo- 
graphical Discovery and Research. 4. Pet Marjorie. 5. Clerical Sub- 
scription to the Church of England. 6. A Voyage to Alexandria and a 
Glimpse of Egypt. 7. The Scotch Universities’ Commission. 8. North- 
ern Studies—Harold Hardrada and Magnus the Good. 9. England and 
Europe. 
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ARTICLE IX, 
Ancient and Modern Unbelief. 


Some thousands of years ago it was said by a wise man, 
that * there is nothing new under the sun.” We should take 
exceptions to this saying in its application to the present age, 
certainly, as regards tlte sphere of science and mechanics ; 
but in some other directions it is without doubt expressive of 
much truth. The new.is forever old, and the old is forever 
new. And this fact is specially forced upon our attention by 
the various forms of attack which are made to-day on the 
historical integrity of the Scriptural records; and by the 
evident presumption on the par: of some of those attacking, 
that they are occupying entirely new and untrodden ground, 
that they have discovered weak points in the Christian fortifi-. 
cations, hitherto unknown, where a successful assault may be 
made, and the citadel itself blown up. We purpose to note 
two or three of the points involved, in order to show that they 
were urged and answered in the very first centuries; that 
Christianity survived the assault then, and will probably sur- 
vive it now. 


I. Jesus not the Messiah of the Old Testament Prophecies. 
There has been considerable discussion of this question lately. 
The ground taken is, that, though Jesus is, perhaps, in some 
sense, the Son of God, he is not the Messiah of the Hebrew 
prophets; that he did not answer in character, teaching or 
‘action to the language of their predictions. If the object of 
this article were argument instead of statement, we might 
answer to this,—If the prophets were inspired of God in any 
sense, they were inspired to prophecy of the true Messiah, or 
of a false one. If of a false one, it leaves the doctrine of 
inspiration slightly embarrassed — if of the true one, then Christ 
is either that Messiah, or he is yet to.come. If he is yet to 
come, may we not ask with those of old t#me, “ when Christ 

NEW SERIES. VOL. I. 18 
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(Messiah) cometh, will he do more miracles than these which 
this man hath done?” John vii. 31. 

But we do not propose to discuss this question, but only to 
show that the position involved is old, and not new. And in 
order to illustrate this, we shall cite a few ancient authorities. ' 

1. Dialogue with Trypho. This work is by Justin Martyr, 
who was a Pagan philosopher, converted to Christianity about 
A. D. 180; and it was designed to present and answer the 
objections of the Jews of that age, represented by Trypho, who 
might, or might not, have been a real person. Justin has 
cited the prophecies at large to show that Jesus is the Messiah 
foretold by them, to which Trypho replies as follows : 


‘¢ These Scriptures which you quote, and others like them, com- 
pel us to look for a great and glorious person, who, as the Son of 
Man, receives from the Ancient of Days an everlasting kingdom : 
but this Christ of yours was so utterly without regard or honor, 
that he fell under the last curse of God’s law, for he was crucified.” 


This is the substance of his argument which is elaborated 
at great length, and by many citations, for the purpose of 
showing that the prophets predicted the coming of a Messiah 
who should be a true Prince in Israel, a political ruler and 
conqueror, raising up his nation to be the glory of the earth; 
and therefore that Jesus in his humiliation and crucifixion did 
not at all answer to the prophecies. So the ancient and 
modern, the Jewish and Christian, Tryphos meet on the same 
ground. 

With regard to the prophecy in Isaiah vii. “ Behold a virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name Imman- 
uel,” &c., Justin seems to have connected it with an argument. 
for the pre-existence of Jesus; but Trypho denies both the 
application of the prediction, and the doctrine involved. “ As 
to your saying that this Christ was a God before the ages, and 
then consented to be born and become a man, this appears to 


1 The quotations are chiefly drawn from Lardner’s ‘‘ Jewish and Heathen Testi- 
monies,’’ Works, vol. vii.; and Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures on the ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity. We make this general acknowledgment to save the trouble of 
constant reference. 
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me not only amazing, but also foolish.” And again he says, 
it is “an incredible and well nigh impossible thing, that a God 
should submit to be born and become a man.” The reply of 
Justin to this is introduced as below. It is interesting as 
showing the care with which he guards his argument, and 
states his views of Christ and his pre-existence. And the 
reader will remember that Justin was probably born in the 
very year the Apostle John died, A. D. 100. 


‘¢Observe, Trypho, that my declaration of Jesus being the 
Christ of God will not fall to the ground, even though I should 
fail to demonstrate that he pre-existed as the Son of the Creator 
of the universe, and that he is a God himse!f, and became a man 
by birth of the virgin. Even though I should not prove that he 
had a previous life, and then was born a man like ourselves, with 
a body, and so endured the Father’s will, it would be proper for 
you to say only that in this lam mistaken, but not to deny that 
he is the Christ (Messiah), even though he should appear a man 
born like others, and only constituted the Christ by divine selection. 
For there are some of our own people who hold that he is Christ, 
but that still he wasa man born like others; with whose view I 
do not myself accord, nor would many others admit this who are 
of the same opinion with me.” 


To this Trypho answers that the Humanitarian view is the 
more probable ; “ for all we Jews,” says he, “expect the 
Messiah to be born like other men, and we look for Elias to 
come and anoint him. So that if Jesus is to be shown to be 
the Messiah, it is by all means necessary for us to understand 
that he is a man by human descent.” And he adds farther, 
‘I do not think that he is the Messiah, because Elias has not 
yet appeared ;” to which Justin answers that John Baptist, 
endued with the spirit of Elias, was the herald of his first 
coming, and Elias will be of his second coming. * 

2. Celsus. This man was an Epicurean (Neander thinks a 
Platonist) philosopher uf the second century (A. D. 176), 
and wrote an elaborate treatise against Christianity to which 
he gave the title of ** The True Word.” ° The book itself is 


? There is an excellent synopsis of thé objections of Trypho, and of Justin’s 
replies in Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine, vol. i. pp. 112-114. 

3 Even names are borrowed, for Chubb in 1747 published an attack on Chris- 
tianity under the title of ‘‘ The True Gospel.”’ 
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lost, but the substance of it is extant in the numerous and 
extensive quotations in Origen’s answer to it, published in the 
next century. That it was regarded as a great work is proved 
by the fact that, after fifty years, it should demand such a 
labored reply, in eight books, at the hands of thé greatest 
scholar and theologian of the age. Celsus insists that the 
propaccies do not describe such a person as Jesus, and are not 
at all applicable to his character, conduct or pretensions. For 
example, he says: 


‘¢ The prophets declare that he who is to come will be a very 
powerful king, and lord of the whole earth, and of all nations and 
armies.” And he argues that this was not true of Christ as re- 
ported by the Evangelists. Again he says, ‘* The prophecies 
correspond to innumerable others more fitly than to Jesus.” And 
again, affirming that Jesus did not meet the Jewish ideal of the 
Messiah, he says, ‘“* What god ever came to men, who did not 
obtain acceptance, especially if he came to them who expected 
him? Or why should he not be acknowledged by them who had 
long before expected him.” 4 


The substance of all this, and much more of the same sort, 
is that Celsus adopted the Jewish interpretation of the prophe- 
cies, that the Messiah was to be a political ruler, instead of 
the Christian interpretation, that he was to be a spiritual 
ruler; and from this point made his attack, and argued that 
Jesus was not the Christ foretold, that the prophecies were not 
fulfilled in him, and that therefore he was substantially a 
deceiver, or self-deceived. And we cannot well see how any 
modern Celsus can come to any other conclusion than this ; 
and whichever branch of the conclusion he accepts, deceiving 
or self-deceived, it is not easy to understand how he can follow 
Jesus as an authoritative and reliable guide in any revelation 
which, though it may not contradict reason, may yet lie out 


4 There is much more in Celsus on the subject of Christ’s being born of a virgin, 
which is too much in the spirit of Paine’s vulgarity and coarse blasphemy to 
admit of quotation. It serves however to illustrate the argument of the text, that 
there is nothing new in the matter or temper of modern attacks on the New Testa- 
ment. It may be added in further confirmation, that the same arguments urged 
by Trypho and Celsus were repeated by Anthony Collins in his ‘‘ Scheme of Literal 
Prophecy Considered,’’ published in 1727, which was answered by William Whiston, 
the associate of Sir Isaac Newton, in his ‘‘ Literal accomplishment of Prophecies.’’ 
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beyond and above the range of its orbit. Renan, who, in this 
respect, has some small children in America, very generousty 
grants the part of self-deceived to Jesus, and thinks he hon- 
estly believed himself to be the Messiah of the Prophets, but 
was mistaken. 


Il. The alleged Contradictions of WScripture. Paine, 
Strauss, and many other writers of their class, have made 
much account of what they consider the inconsistencies and 
contradictions of the Old and New Testaments ; dwelling with 
great satisfaction on the differences in the genealogies of Jesus, 
and in the narratives of thé crucifixion and resurrection. 
Their disciples employ their arguments as if they believed the 
discovery of these difficulties was original with them; as if 
the New Testament had lived through these many centuries, 
only because these unanswerable objections had never before 
been arrayed against it. Of course such as Strauss know better 
than this ; but it may be well to show that they are only copyists 
from the Pagan unbelievers of the early ages of Christianity. 

Celsus takes up this very point, and calls attention to the 
differences in the genealogical tables of Matthew and Luke, 
and says, that ‘‘ the hiographers of Jesus were extravagant in 
pretending to trace him to the first man, and to the line of 
Jewish kings ;” and sneeringly adds, “the carpenter’s wife 
was ignorant of her high original.” He also mentions the 
accounts of the resurrection of Christ, and says, “To the 
sepulchre there are said to have come two angels, by some ; 
by others, only one.” And he affirms that the darkness at 
the time of the resurrection was probably an eclipse, or some- 
thing of that nature; and that the stories of Christ’s re- 
appearance after his death were either pure inventions, or the 
result of optical illusions, and to be classed with stories of 
apparitions and ghosts. It may be proper to observe also, 
that, like Renan, whenever the evangelical records can be 
made to help his argument, he regards them as undoubted 
history ; and when they make against him, he rejects them as 


legend or falsehood. 
13* . 
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_ Porphyry, who was born A. D. 233, was a disciple of the 
New Platonism, and wrote a work in fifteen books, entitled 
“ Against the Christians.” He indulges in the same minute 
criticism of the New Testament text. He charges Matthew 
with an erroneous enumeration in his genealogy of Jesus; 
with quoting the prophets incorrectly ; brings the same charge 
against Mark, asserting that he ascribes to Isaiah words taken 
from Malachi; accuses Jesus of having said that he should 
not go to the Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem, and afterward 


going ; and noting the disagreements between Paul and Peter, 


between Paul, Barnabas and John, and the controversy re- 


specting the admission of Gentiles to the Church, he argues 
from these the falsehood of the whole system. 


We must add here one other example, for the sake of in- 
troducing the reply toit. He censures Christ for “ threatening 


everlasting punishment to those who do not believe on him ;” 
while in another place he says, ‘‘ With what measure ye mete, 


it shall be meted to you again,” “ll which, says Porphyry, “ is 
absurd and contradictory, for all measure must be limited to 


time.” 
Augustine, the great master whom Calvin followed, answers 


that this is a trifling argument, and adds that the judgment 
of Christ will be equitable, and according to the measure of 


offence ; and that degrees in punishment do not conflict with 
its eternity — arbitror satis esse monstratum, non esse contra- 
rium eternitati suppliciorum, quod in eadem mensura red- 


° ° 5 
duntur, in qua peccata commissa sunt. , 
Fierocles, in the fourth century, adopted the same line of 
argument in a work in two books with the title, ‘‘ Words to 
the Christians, from a Lover of Truth.” ‘ He endeavored,” 


says Lactantius, “to show the sacred Scriptures to be false by 


reason of the contradictions (he declares) with which they 
abound. And so many texts did he enumerate, and so exactly, 


*This may be compared with the famous argument which originated with 


Augustine, that if the life of the righteous in Matt. xxv. 46, is endless, then the 
punishment of the wicked must be endless also, since the same word describes 
both. On Augustine’s views touching degrees of punishment in hell, see ‘‘ The- 


ology of Universalism, p. 358. 
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that he might seem to have been at some time a believer of 
the religion which he attacked.” 

Citations from these heathen opposers of Christianity might 
be multiplied indefinitely, but those given above are sufficient 
to show how familiar they were with the New Testament 
records, and with what care they gathered up the differences 


of statements, numbers, names and references. And not the 
New Testament only, for Celsus had studied the Pentateuch, 
and probably had read the whole of the Old Testament; and 
Porphyry makes a special argument against the genuineness 
and integrity of the Book of Daniel, on the ground that its 
prophecies are ex post facto, or in other words history, prophe- 
cies written after the events. And in this connection we may 
remark that Renan, who calls the Book of Daniel an “ apocry- 


phal” work, classing it with the Book of Enoch, De Wette 


and others who assign its composition to the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, or about 150 years before Christ, are all antici- 
pated by Porphyry, who t&kes exception to the authorship of 


the book on the same grounds, and employs the same argu- 


ments to prove it a forgery. “There is nothing new under 
the sun.”’ 


As examples of the critical severity of Porphyry’s inquiries 
and arguments, it may gratify the reader if we give one or 


two examples. And in doing this we shall quote the language 
of the celebrated Jerome, author of the Vulgate Latin version 
of the New Testament, from which is made the present Cath- 


olic translation. He flourished during the latter half of the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth centuries. He was at one 


time a great admirer of Origen, and an earnest Universalist, 
but in consequence of a personal quarrel, he was led at last, 


by the violence of his passions, to take ground against the 
doctrines and disciples of Origen. He replied to Porphyry’s 


work against Christianity, and has the following respecting 
his attack on Daniel : 


“ The twelfth book of Porphyry was written against the book 
of the Prophet Daniel, in which he says it was not written by 
him whose name it bears, and that it does not foretell things to 
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come, but relates what had already happened; in a word, that 
whatever it contains to the time of Antiochus is true history, and 
if there is any thing relating to after times, it is all falsehood, 
forasmuch as the writer could not see things future, but at the 
most only make some conjectures about them. I shall just observe 
that none of the prophets have spoken so clearly of Christ as 
Daniel; for he not only foretells his coming, as do the others, but 
also the time of his coming, and mentions in order the princes of 
the intermediate space, and the number of the years, and the signs 
of his appearance. And because Porphyry saw all these things 
to have been fulfilled, and could not deny it, he was compelled to 
say as he did. And among other things Porphyry argued that 
the book of Daniel was not genuine, because it was written in 
Greek, and therefore was not certainly the work of any Jew, but 
the forgery of some Greek writer. This he argued from some 
Greek words which are in the fable of Susanna ; to which Eusebius 
answered that the fabulous stories of Susanna and Bel and the 
Dragon, are not in the Hebrew, and that we are not accountable 
for what was’ not received by the Jews, nor regarded as a part of 
the sacred Scripture.” 


So far Jerome. The extract shows the sharpness of Por- 
phyry’s search for flaws in the Scripture records. One more 
example must suffice to exhibit the minute and critical char- 
acter of his examination of the New Testament text. He 
quotes Matt. iii. 8. “This is he that was spoken of by the 
prophet Esaias, saying: ‘This is the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, and make 
his paths straight.’ On this Jerome observes— 

‘¢ Porphyry compares this place with the beginning of St. Mark’s 
gospel, in which it is written, ‘The beginning of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ the Son of God. As it is written in the prophets, 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare 
thy way before thee. The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.’ Now 
since this quotation is partly from Malachi (iii. 1.), and partly 
from Isaiah (xl. 3.), how comes it to pass, says Porphyry, that it 
is all said to be taken from Isaiah?” 


This nice verbal comparison reveals to us how carefully 
Porphyry and his co-workers investigated the letter of the 
evangelical records, in order to discover discrepancies and dif- 
ficulties. Even Strauss, one might say, finds his equal in 
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some respects in the learned and acute Porphyry; at least 
he finds important portions of his Leben Jesu ante-dated by 
some sixteen centuries. 


Ill. Tf a Revelation was necessary, why was it not made to 
all nations ? and why did God delay so long in sending Christ 
into the world ? j 

This Socratic argument is very popular with some modern 
deists. Dr. Tindal, in his “ Christianity as old as Creation,” 
published in £730, asks very confidently, 


‘¢ Is it not incumbent on those who make any external revelation 
so necessary to the happiness of all mankind, to show how it is 
consistent with the notion of God’s being universally benevolent, 
not to have revealed it to all his children, when all had an equal 
need of it? Was it not as easy for him to have communicated it 
to all nations, as to any one nation or person? or in all languages, 
asin any one?” Chapt. xii. 


And the question is often proposed by men of this class, 
Why should God have waited four thousand years before 
revealing his truth by Christ, if that truth is so essential 
to the ‘welfare of the world? If this argument has any 
force in it, applied to Christianity, or spiritual blessings at 
the hand of God, it has equal force in reference to temporal 
gifts and blessings. And if not to have revealed the Gospel 
in the beginning to all his intelligent creatures is an accusa- 
tion against the benevolence of God; then it is an equal 
accusation against his benevolence that he has not made 
them all equally intelligent and strong and happy; that 
he has not bestowed upon all equal blessings of climate, soil, 
location, education, social institutions, and all the privileges 
and amenities of civilization. In fact the argument would 
necessitate that all men should be made after the same 
pattern, equal in mental and bodily capacities, and outward 
gircumstances and conditions — nay, not only all men but all 
created beings, for if all human beings were made thus equal, 
the argument would still remain in regard to angels and all 
higher orders of intelligences. Such logic would reduce the 
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entire creation to the dead and stagnant level of universal 
sameness, and shut out all variety, activity and growth. 

But it is not our intention to enter into special arguments on 
the points introduced, but only to show that the modern un- 
believer is not a theological Columbus, that he has not dis- 
covered a new world of objections to Christianity —in other 
words, that he is only the echo of ancient scepticism. Celsus 
says, scoffingly : 


‘¢ If God, aroused, like Jupiter in the comedy, from a long sleep, 
would deliver mankind from the evils under which they labor, why 
did he send this Spirit whom you speak of into one corner of the 
earth only? He should have breathed it into other persons, 
and sent them all over the world. Do not you therefore think it 
ridiculous to maintain that the Son of God was sent to the 
Jews?” 


Kindred to this is the language of Porphyry, where he 
argues against the Christian religion on the ground of its late 
revelation. 


¥ 

“Tf Christ declares himself the way of salvation, grace and 
truth, and offers a way of return, through himself alone, to be- 
lievers in him, what was the lot of the many generations of men 
before him? How from Adam to Moses, and from Moses to 
Christ, could the gracious and merciful God permit all nations to 
perish through ignorance of the divine law and commandments? 
For neither Britain, fruitful in tyrants, nor the Scottish tribes, 
nor the barbarians all around, were acquainted with Moses and 
the prophets. What necessity, therefore, was there that he should 
come in the end of the world,® and not till after an innumerable 
multitude of men had perished.” . 


To this Augustine (A. D. 400), the father of modern ortho- 
doxy, makes the following curious reply, to which probably 
Calvin and the disciples of the Westminster Catechism would 
scarcely assent: ‘There were revelations made to men from 


the beginning of the world, such as were suited to the circum- 
6 


6 Jerome, who reports the language of Porphyry, renders this expression in 
Latin by ‘‘ in ultimo tempore,’’ which is literally ‘‘ in the last time,’’ or ‘‘ the end 
of time.”’ 
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stances of things; and all good men, in every part of the 
world, were accepted and saved! In the sacred Hebrew vol- 
umes, down from the time of Abraham, some are mentioned 
who had the knowledge of the true religion, who neither were 
descended from him, nor were of the people Israel, nor in- 
grafted i in among them. The like may be supposed of 8 some 
in other nations, who also will obtain salvation.” ” 

But to this question why Christ was not sent of God sooner 
if he was so necessary to the world’s welfare, Arnobius 
(A. D. 300), in whose time it was current, replies by the argu- 
mentum ad hominem : “I will ask you too,” he says, “ if your 
god Hercules was to be born, or Ausculapius, or Mercury, or 
Bacchus, or other benefactors of mankind, why were they sent 
so late, so that most of the ancient sages did not know them? 
Do you say that there was some good reason? You must own 
then that there might have been a good reason for the late 
coming of Jesus the Saviour.” 

These comparisons might be extended to. any number of 
heads, showing the sameresults. For example: it is often urged 
by those who would disparage the teachings and influence of 
Christ, that he taught nothing really new, that his best sayings 
had been uttered centuries before he was born. This too was 
a favorite argument with ancient unbelievers, especially with 
Celsus. ‘ Let us see,” says Origen, “how he affects to lessen 
us with regard to our moral doctrine, saying that it is only the 
same with that of other philosophers, and contains in it nothing 
weighty or new. He also says that others as well as Christians, 
had denied the divinity of gods made with hands, forasmuch 
as oftentimes they were formed by wicked men. And again 
he says the same things had been better taught by the Greeks, 
without threatenings or promises from God or his Son.” 

He quotes Matt. xix. 24, “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God;” and says it was evidently taken from 
Plato, but that Jesus, had spoiled it by his way of stating it ; 


7 Lardner, Works, vol. vii. 440. 
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Plato’s words being much more simple and effective: “To be 
very rich and very good is impossible.” Again he refers to 
Matt. v. 39, “ Resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee 
on the one cheek, turn to him the other also,” &c.; and re- 
marks that Plato had said the same thing before, and in a much 
better way. | 

To this Origen replies, that if Plato had said it, only a few 
learned knew it, and it wrought no benefit to mankind; but 
that the words of Jesus had reached and blessed the multitude. 
This is a just answer. Suppose Confucius, Zoroaster, or Plato, 
had said the same things Jesus said, ages before, what ever 
came of it? It was Jesus only who imparted vitality to the 
words and thoughts, and sent them out into the world a moral 
and spiritual force, quickening new life in the hearts of the 
millions. On one point ancient and modern unbelievers seem 
not to agree. Céelsus thinks that Jesus borrowed from Plato ; 
but Renan decides that it is not probable that Jesus could 
read Greek — “still less had he any knowledge of Greek 
culture.” ° 

The above illustrations of the subject in hand are all that 
room will allow us to give in this article. The purpose of 
writing, as remarked in the beginning, is to demonstrate the 
fact that no new discoveries have lately been made in the way 
of objections to the Scriptural narratives, or the methods of 
attack upon them; and to calm the apprehensions of some 
timid believers lest the historical integrity of the New Testa-° 
ment, and the divine authority of Christianity, may be de- 
stroyed by the assaults of the enemy, or of the traitors in our 
own camp. Sixteen hundred years ago the same attacks were 
made by men as strong, as learned, as acute and subtle in ar- 
gument, as those of to-day, aided too by all the powers of 
popular hatred and government persecution. Every possible 
form of assault against the religion of Jesus wastried, Criti- 
cism and ridicule, logic and history, accusation and denial, 
pagan law, patriotism, superstition and piety were arrayed in 


8 Life of Jesus, p. 73. 
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opposition to it; the philosopher, the priest, the magistrate, 
and the mob, all launched their bolts against it; and yet it 
lived, and in spite of them all it moved on, extending its con- 
quests, strengthening its power, till at last, in the words of 
Gibbon, “it planted the cross on the ruins of the Capitol at 
Rome!” It lived — lived through all the centuries, and to-day 
scatters broadcast through the world the blessings of its civi- 
lization, the warnings of its righteous law, and the encourage- 
ments and consolations of its immortal hopes. 

Let us not fear, then, for Christianity, or for the Bible. 
The great moral and religious truths which they bring from 
God to the world, are indispensable to its spiritual growth, its 
social and political welfare, its highest civilization. And the 
world knows this too well, and feels it too deeply, to be shaken 
from its confidence in their divine origin by any questions 
affecting the authorship of the Pentateuch, or the astronomy, 
geology or arithmetic of the Old Testament; or by any small 
criticisms touching the differences of the Evangelists in words, 
numbers and unimportant facts. 

Truly we may say it — the Bible in every way is a wonder- 
ful Book! And when we think of the changes and revolu- 
tions through which it has passed, of the conspiracies and 
multiplied efforts, in high places and low, to crush it; from 
Celsus, with his diligent reading, his quick eye to the slightest 
appearance of discrepancy, and his reckless perversion of facts,. 
down to Strauss, with his large learning and exhaustive criti- 
cism, down to the swarming ephemera of to-day, dancing in 
its sunbeams, and vainly striving to obscure its splendor — 
when we think of these various attempts against the Bible, 
protracted from age to age, all confidently predicting its over- 
throw, or at least the end of its reign and influence ; and then, 
in contrast, consider how steadily, in the face of all this, it has 
held its high position, and from generation to generation sent 
out its redeeming influences to bless even those who have 
cursed it — when we think of the place it occupies among the 
most enlightened and cultivated nations of the earth, the im- 

NEW SERIES. VOL. l. 14 
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portant part it has had in the work of promoting the civiliza-. 
tion, education and happiness of mankind, we cannot resist 
the conviction that the God who made us, and who cannot be 
indifferent to our welfare, has spoken to us in this Book ; that 
he is in some way with it and in it as he is not with or in any 
other. And ona careful survey of the whole field of evidence, 
historical, moral and religious, we are ready to say of it, rey- 
erently, what Nicodemus said of Jesus, “ We know that thou 
art a Teacher come from God 1” 


ARTICLE X. 
Early History of Universalism in New England. 


WHENEVER a new Sect arises in a nation, its early history, 
obscured by the prejudices of contemporary partisans, and 
the paucity of materials which it leaves to posterity, is usually 
found to be difficult to be traced: Especially is this true 
where the advocates of the new theory are from the humbler 
walks of life. From that cause, alone, they are regarded with 
suspicion. ‘Can there any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth ?” is the question which the wisdom of this world asks. 
It is forgotten too generally that new movements have origi- 
nated, in a majority of cases, with the weak and the despised. 
God hides his counsels from the wise and prudent, and reveals 
them unto babes. He sends out a prophet, and he is “ without 
honor in his own country ;” he sends his Son, and the people 
say, “* How knoweth this man letters, having never learned ?”” 
Yet prophet and Son have a mission from Him, and fire and 
fagot are powerless to stop them. They may die on the cross, 
amidst the derision and -jeers of their opponents; but “ the 
blood of the martyrs is the-seed of the Church,” and future 
ages reap the harvest. 

Christianity, at the outset, was condemned as a heresy. 
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The Reformation was a heresy in the darkness of the middle 
ages. And in.the dim twilight of the Puritan theocracy, 
Universalism was a heresy of the deadliest dye. The light 
was abroad, but it was not comprehended. 

It is not generally known that some of the earlier settlers of 
New England were earnest believers in the doctrines of free 
grace, and the final restitution of the whole human family. 
That there were controversies in the Church, and that they 
were violently waged, every one knows; but the nature of 
those controversies, and the precise points involved in them 
are not so clear. The disputants, on the one hand, were the 
many and powerful, and, on the other, the few and the weak. 
Rarely did they meet upon terms of equality. Governor 
Vane, to whom we shall have occasion to refer hereafter, 
seems to have been the only one who, by birth and education, 
was formidable as an antagonist; and even he was finally 
silenced, and left the country, to act abroad the noble part 
which has crowned his name with imperishable honor. 

It is the aim of this article to gather up the fragmentary 
hints of Universalism which have been gleaned from the 
writings of those early days: a task of some difficulty, as the 
controversies referred to did not hinge upon this point particu- 
larly, but rather upon matters of discipline and authority. 
Whether the church had a right .to demand uniformity, was 
the question at issue. Coming out, as the Puritans professed 
to, from the corruptions and abuses of the Anglican Church — 
Separatists in fact, if not in name ; claiming independency, 
though not conceding it — on what ground could they refuse 
to others the right to think and judge for themselves? Yet 
Church and State were united by the Puritans ; and the laws 
of the land admitted to citizenship those alone who were “ of 
the household of faith.’’ Others were debarred the elective 
franchise. A test so narrow was unpalatable to many, espe- 
cially to those who had come here for conscience sake, and 
who found, on arriving, that the only conscience which was 
recognized as supreme, was that of the magistrates and digni- 
taries of the Church. The watchword, therefore, was “liberty 
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of conscience.” Shall toleration be general or limited? The 
cohorts of the Church were rallied in defence -of a limited tol- 


eration; the vanguard of liberty —almost a forlorn hope — 


dared to assert the sanctity of conscience, — the right of each 
to judge for himself. In the din of the strife, and amidst the 
clangor of arms, there now and then flashed out a bright 


spark of light ; but only for a moment could its brightness be 


seen ; it was soon obscured by the dust which eddied in clouds 
over the field. These sparks we have endeavored to concen- 
trate ; and thus complete the electric circle by tracing the 


current which thrills us now, back to the source from whence 


it sprung. 
It would be too much to say that Universalism as a theory 
was distinctly advocated in the beginnings of our history. We 


do not claim this. The ground we take is simply this : — that 
some of the Colonists believed the doctrine, and occasionally 
refer to it in their published writings. Samuel Gorton was 
one of this number, who landed at Boston in 1636, and soon 
after took up his residence in Plymouth, from whence he re- 
moved, and settled in Rhode Island. The character of Gorton 
is conceded by most writers to have been above reproach. 
Mr. Bancroft speaks of him as “a wild but benevolent en- 
thusiast, who used to say, heaven was not a place, there was 
no heaven but in the hearts of good men, no hell but in the 
mind.” ' Mr. Staples, his biographer, says, ‘“‘ nothing was 
ever alleged against him, even by his most inveterate enemies.” * 
And Mr. John Angell, one of his followers, who was living in 
1691, says: “ He was a holy man; wept day and night for 
tke sins and blindness of the world ; his eyes were a fountain 
of tears, and always full of tears — a man full of thought and 
study. He was universally beloved by all his neighbors, and 
the Indians, who esteemed him, not only as a friend, but one 
high in communion with God in heaven ; and, indeed, he lived 
in heaven.” ° 


The religious opinions of this remarkable man are not, very 


1 Hist. U.S. i419. ? R. I. Hist. Coll. ii. 13. % See R. 1. Hist. Col. ii. 20. 
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lucidly explained in his writings, from the fact that he delighted 
in mysticism and allegory. That he was a devout enthusiast, 


is very evident ; and, from his fondness for far-fetched allusions 
and images, a degree of obscurity hangs over his sentences, 


which made them the subject of much speculation. Yet we 
find some passages in his “‘ Simplicity’s Defence,’ which seem 


to denote that he believed in Universalism. Thus, speaking 
with reference to the nature of man, he says, it is of “ that 


vast emptiness, that nothing but the fullness and power of an 
all-sufficient God can possibly supply and perfect it ; and so 


there is complete eating and drinking, which is that full satis- 


faction and nourishment that can be found in none, save only 


in the Son of God himself; for it is a weakness of that nature 
and latitude, that nothing can supply and make up but God 
himself ; and it is a power of that fullness and perfection that 


can take nothing into unity with itself, that may be thought to 
add anything (no, not in the least) unto that strength and vigor 
that is in God ; for then it were not an Aludadinn power of 
God that saves us.” * 

In another place, he ain of some who were “ fearful of 
trouble and disquiet, not knowing better, but that the cross of 
Christ is terrible ; as though the Sonne of God had not taken 
away the terror and angry face of it, putting no less dispar- 


agement upon him, but as though the sting were in death still, 
being ignorant of this, how that by death he overcomes death, 
even until now.” 

Again: in the poetical effusion prefixed to the same work, 


he says: ° 


“« The nations shall come forth at once, yea, at one birth; 
Truth in the change of one, reneweth all the earth; 
Else were not perfect good in any one erect, 

Nor sin were full, through th’ fall, that great defect. 
If change of one, were not a world renewed, 

W hat nation, then, not brought in and subdued, 
When truth is published, though but unto one 
Embraced, received? Oh happy state of man, 

Alt Gentiles brought in, who can want? 

The worlds in darkness, else could ne’er be scant.’’ 


4 Simplicity’s Defence, in R. I. Hist. Coll. ii. 184-5. ° Simplicity’s Defence, p. 
29. ® Simplicity’s Defence, p. 39. 
14* 
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So also, he says: 


** The light of heaven, God himself ordained 
To be that thing, whereby man is maintained 
In wisdom, honor, happiness, and peace, 
That doth from serpent, sin, death, hell, release: 
And not conjectural, doubtful, subtil notion, 


Set forth by art with sign of great devotion.’’7 


True, there is a degree of obscurity about this language, as 
in all the language employed by this writer. But its import 
we think we do not mistake. He advocated Universalism as 
many did in his day, in the way of a mystical union of all 
souls with Christ, who is the fullness of life and salva- 
tion to all. And the saying quoted by Bancroft, that he held 
‘“‘ there was no heaven but in the hearts of good men, no hell 
but in the mind,” reminds us of the charge against Richard 
Coppin, the contemporary of Gorton in England, and an avowed 
Universalist, ‘“‘ that there is no heaven and hell but what is in 
man.” . 

But we pass to name another person, who was a Univer- 
salist in faith, We refer to Dr. John Clark, a pliysician of 
Rhode Island, who published at London, in 1652, a book en- 
titled “ Ill News from New England, or a Narrative of New 
England’s Persecution,’ * &c. He had gone to England in 
behalf of his persecuted brethren in Rhode Island, to see what 
could be done to secure for them the toleration which was de- 
nied to them in Massachusetts, and the peaceful possession of 
the property they had accumulated and the government they 
had established. Among his companions and associates in 
this enterprise was Nathaniel Briscoe, who, in a letter to “ his 
very loving son-in-law, Mr. Thomas Broughton, at his house 
in Boston,” dated “from the Golden Taylor’s Shears, in the 
upper end of Shoe Lane, near Holborn, this 7 of Ther, 1652,” 
says: ‘ All people [here] are mightily discontented, and well 
they may. The Presbyterians are continually plotting of mis- 
chief one way, and the Independents anvther ; but both 


7 Simplicity’s Defence, p. 36. ® Republished in 4 M. H. Coll. vol. ii. 
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against Christ and his kingdom. . . But let them alone. 
God will search them out in the end without a candle. They 
had so daubed our churches with untempered mortar by their 
flattery, that when we came to London, they began all to be 
corrupted, and to be ina lukewarm condition, ready to be 
rent to pieces. But by Mr. Clark’s means, under God, they 
are pretty well recovered again. Mr. Clark in conference or 
dispute is too hard for them all; both Anabaptists, Indepen- 
dents, and Presbyterians ; there is none of them dare to meddle 
with him now. If it had not been for him, they had made the 
churches of Christ and the world all one again, through their 
cunning ; but he hath so foiled them, that they begin to be 
ashamed of themselves. He is a precious man, one of a 
thousand. He is a man free for dispute upon any point, 
whatsoever it be. He and I am to go down into the country 
very shortly, to dispute the points of free will, and UNIVER- 
SAL REDEMPTION, and seeking, and some other points. The 
good Lord go‘along with us, that our labour and travel may 
n)t be in vain.” ® 

Here is a distinct assertion of the belief of the writer, and 
of Dr. Clark, in the doctrine of “ Universal Redemption ;” a 
doctrine not unpopular in the days of Cromwell, then Lord 
Protector, one of whose Chaplains, Rev. Jeremiah White, had 
written a pamphlet, which was published after his decease, on 
“the Restitution of All Things, or a Vindication of the Good- 
ness and Grade of God, to be Manifested at Last, in the Re- 
covery of His Whole Creation out of their Fall.” '° That 
Dr. Clark was a believer in this doctrine, and its public advo- 
cate, appears not only from the extract above given, where 
his associate, Briscoe, says they were “ going down into the 
country very shortly, to dispute the points of free-will and 
Universal Redemption,” but also from his “ Ill News from 
New England,” in which, in setting forth his views of the 
atonement of Christ, he says, he is “the mediator of that 


® See 3 Mass. Hist. Coll. i. 32-34. 
10 Republished by Gihon & Fairchild, at Philad. in 1844, and forming a part of 
their ‘‘ Select Theological Library.’’ 
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better covenant, even that which is established upon absolute 
Sree promises, which are to pardon their enmity and iniquity, 
and to remember their sin no more, to write his laws in their 
hearts, and to be to them a God, and to undertake that they 
shall be to him a people ; so that, as God was in Christ rec- 
onciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them, so in the ministry of reconciliation, Christ is by 
his Spirit in man shedding abroad the love of God in his 
heart, and thereby slaying his enmity, by which means he is 
reconciled to G'od ; so that whom he blesseth, being the High 
Priest and Captain of our Salvation, shall be blessed an- 
deed.” "' It was in terms like these that John Murray, and 
Elhanan Winchester, and others who were among the fathers 
of Universalism in New England, set forth at a later date 
their views of the mission of Christ ; and such language is 
consisient with no other doctrine than that which teaches that 
‘God will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth.” 

We might, perhaps, rank in the same category of believers 
in Unfversalism, Wm. Vassall, of Scituate, a prominent mem- 
ber of the church in that town, and an original member of the 
Massachusetts Company, many of whose manuscript writings 
we have seen. His asscciates, indeed, were chiefly Episcopa- 
lians, and Mr. Vassall may have sympathized with them ; but 
his views were not in all respects precisely like theirs. The 
movement in which he engaged with them was a proposition 
for a ‘‘ full and free tolerance of religion to all men that would 
preserve the civil peace, and submit unto government; and 
there was no limitation or exception against Turk, Jew, Papist, 
Arian, Socinian, Nicolaitan, Familist, or any other.” ‘ You 
would have admired,” wrote Winslow, in treating of this 
affair, “‘to have seen how sweet this carrion relished to the 
palate of most of the deputies ;”’ but such aslur was to have 
been expected of one who was the commissioned agent of the 
colonies abroad, and the successful advocate of their persecut- 
ing policy. That the men, thus stigmatised were not of the 


1 See 4 Mass. Hist. Coll. ii. 75. 
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Puritan Church, is clear from their own writings, as well as 
from the charges which were preferred against them by their 
opponents ; but the cry of heresy is always raised against dis- 
sent, and it isa much easier way to dispose of objectionable 
opinions and persons, to put them under the ban of popular 
prejudice, than to answer arguments which are sometimes 
troublesome. 

We regret that we are unable to present distinct extracts 
from the writings of Mr. Vassall in proof of the point that he 
was a believer in Universalism; but those which we made 
some years since have been mislaid, and the most diligent 
search has not brought them to light. And the same is true 


of Wm. Pynchon, another of the worthies of our colonial days. 
That he was a Unitarian, is conceded by all; and he was, it 
would seem, the first in America to advocate the doctrine of 
the Unity of God. But his book is scarce, —indeed rarely 
to be found ; and the only copy we remember to have seen, 
was in our hands but a very short time, and the extracts from 
it then made have disappeared with many others of the same 


class. 

Coming, however, to Sir Henry Vane, — last, but not least 
of the names in our list, — we have the testimony not only of 
his personal friends of his leaning towards Universalism, but 
his own language, in his “ Retired Man’s Meditations, or The 
Mysterie and Power of Godliness,” &c., which was “ Printed 
at London by Robert White, and are to be sold at the three 
Bibles, near the West end of Pauls, 1655.” In this remarka- 
ble work, which presents his views, “I. Of the riches and 
fullness of Christ’s person as Mediator; II. Of the Natural 
and Spiritual Man, in their proper Distinction; and III. Of 
the Reign and Kingdom of Christ, in the Nature, Limits, and 
Extent thereof, as well in his Saints as over his Enemies,” we 
find him speaking in terms so clear, that it would seem as if 
we were listening to one of our own day, preaching Univer- 
salism in all its fullness. 

Thus, in treating “ of the Incarnation, and the fruits there- 
of,” he says: “ We see thereby the Devil and his Angels dis- 
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appointed in their wicked designs ; who, by the bringing in of 
Sin, were in hopes to have hindered the growing up of Jesus, 
the Branch that was to spring out of this Root ; but David’s 
Root, sitting as Lord at God’s right hand, had before obtained 
that power which was to subdue all enemies, and lay them flat 
at his footstool. David’s Offspring, therefore, was in no dan- 
ger of having his course stopped, or race hindered, wherein, 
as a mighty Saviour and Redeemer, he was to go forth, and 
rescue the whole spiritual Seed out of the hands of Sin and 
Satan, to bring them unto the true Rest, and obtain a gracious 
reprieve and forbearance for the most obstinate and rebellious 
also.” 

Again: Speaking of Jesus as the Second Adam, he says, 
** He did all that was needful, and all that God required to be 
done, for the remission of sin, and the utter abolishing and re- 
moving it out of man’s nature, with an absolute incapacity of 
ever returning more upon the true and right heirs of Salvation. 
In respect whereof it is said, that as by one man’s disobedience 
many (that is all) were made sinners, so by the obedience of 
one, many (that is all) shall be made righteous :—Having that 
ransom paid and means provided in him to make them righteous: 
so that there shall be no necessity remaining upon any to 
perish, forasmuch as sufficient provision is made to bring all 
men to repentance, and to the knowledge of the truth ; that as 
in Adam all died, so in this sense all again, in Christ, are 
made alive,” &c.*° 

Finally, he says of Christ, that ‘* he is made of God wisdom, 
righteousness, justification and redemption unto the right heirs 
of salvation, and is become the ransom and propitiation for 
all sinners ; not for those only who so believe as that they 
shall be eternally saved, but jor the whole world, as upon the 
terms of the first covenant, renewed in the blood of Christ, 
they are reunited unto God, and admitted again into converse 
and fellowship with him,” &c. ™ 

Here, then, are extracts from the writings of Vane in proof 


12 Retired Man’s Meditations, p. 91. 1° Retired Man’s Meditations, p.95. 14 Re- 
tired Man’s Meditations, p. 104. 
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of his belief in Universalism; and that they are plain and 
pointed will be readily seen. We have, therefore, we think, 
made good our position that, in the earlier days of our Colonial 
history, there were men in the country, and some few of emi- 
nence, who believed in the doctrine of God’s impartial grace. 
The light, indeed, shone in darkness, and was itself obscured 
by the medium it passed through ; but, with all this, it was the 
light of gospel truth, now shining with clearer radiance, and 
blessing our souls with the fullness of its beams. 

It would be a pleasant task to pursue our theme to a later 
period, and to show how, under the new charter of William 
and Mary, liberality increased, until finally, before the dawn- 
ing of the day-star of liberty, and the opening of the great 
drama of American freedom, the mind of man, relieved of 
the palsy which had so long benumbed it, rapidly advanced in 
the knowledge of truth, and that the great doctrine of a 
world’s Salvation was welcomed by thousands, who had out- 
grown the errors of the Puritan Church, and who rejoiced in 
hope of the glory of God. But we have accomplished the 
task we attempted at the outset, imperfectly, we feel, yet to 
the best of our ability ; and if we have succeeded in convey- 
ing to the mind of the reader the conviction which is in our 
own, that the truth has in all ages had its witnesses, and was 
planted on these shores at the earliest date, we shall lend, we 
think, an added interest to the annals of those days, and pave 
the way for a further research, which may develop additional 
proofs of our positjon. 





THE RISEN CHRIST. 


ARTICLE XI, 
The Risen Christ. 


THERE is much diversity of opinion concerning Christ, 
among Christians, though all confessedly accept him as the 
light of their spiritual life. They all agree that that system 
of religion known as Christianity is due to him; that he 
brought immortality to the faith of men; proclaimed the 
Gospel ;. taught the knowledge of God ; and opened the door 
between earth and heaven. But while they agree in much 
concerning Christ, they differ greatly about who he was and 
what he is. This difference seems to be occasioned chiefly by 
the difficulty of understanding the union of the human and 
divine in one person. All careful Christian thinkers admit, 
yea, contend that he was divine in some sense; and also that 
he was human in some sense. But whether this union of the 
divine and human was in the person of Christ ; or whether his 
person was human and his office divine ; or whether the union 
was a temporary residence of the actual divinity in the flesh, 
making the Christ of brief earthly existence, are questions 
about which there is much sincere difference of opinion. 

We do not propose to attempt to settle these questions, nor 
do we suppose they will be settled beyond dispute while men 
live in the flesh. Great is the mystery of the Incarnation. 
Great is the mystery that flames like a blinding glory over 
the being and life of the Son of God. Reverently should we 
trust to faith all that is incomprehensible in his half divine, 
half human existence. We say half divine and half human, 
because we do not know precisely what was the nature of his 
existence ; and if we did, we have no language which would 
precisely state it. Say all we will of what we know of Christ, 
his personality is presented far more to our faith than to our 
knowledge. Both his person and his office are recognized 
more by our faith than by our knowledge. Our faith in him 
is probably better and more to be trusted than our knowledge 
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of him. In person and character he is given to the faith of 
men. If we could know him perfectly as we can know a man, 
it would bring him down from the sphere of faith to that of 
knowledge, and so take him from before us as a religious 
_ leader, as a heavenly light, and place him by our side as an 
equal, as a familiar acquaintance. Perhaps God purposely 
shrouded his exiztence in mystery that we might receive him: 
chiefly by faith. As religion is primarily addressed to human 
faith, and as he embodies the true religion, it is only reasonable 
that he should be sent more to the faith than the knowledge of 
men. What men most want is to hold the Christ steadily and 
firmly in their faith. 

It may aid us in our faith in Christ to consider shim in his 
risen estate. The New Testament gives to all Christians the 
risen Christ. His personal followers were scarcely Christians 
in faith till he had risen. Before that they were simply eye- 
followers ; after that they were believers, and were led by 
faith into the kingdom. His greatest spiritual triumphs in the 
hearts of men were after he had risen. His kingdom was es- 
tablished and he dwelt in the hearts of men in power and glory 
after he had risen. He assumed the full power of his divine 
office, and began on earth in the full glory of his Messiahship 
the work given him, after he had risen. He is now the risen 
Christ, and all our theories of him ought properly to be con- 
sidered in relation to his risen being. 


I. The Trinitarian Theory. The prevailing theory is that 
Christ is a portion of the Godhead, to which was given a body 
of flesh, and with it the name of the Son of God. In no 
sense was he the Son of God before he was clothed in a human 
form ; tn no sense was he the Son after he laid off the garb of 
mortality. In his original estate he was a part of the one 
God; in his risen estate he became again that same part of 
that one God, neither older nor younger, higher nor lower, 
than the rest of the Godhead. He was God before his 
humility and God again in his risen glory. Cloud it in words 
as we may, this is the logical statement of the Trinitarian 

NEW SERIES. VOL. l. 15 
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theory ; and the logical result is that there is no Christ. God, 
in humbling himself, became the Christ; Christ in rising be- 
came God again, and thus went out of existence as the Son. 
. Christ was a creature of earth, and is not a being of heaven. 
Whoever.goes from earth expecting to meet Christ in heaven 
will be disappointed. Whoever, on entering that holy place, 
asks-for the risen Christ that he may behold his face in glory, 
will be told that he was mistaken in expecting such a vision of 
personal grace and power, for the Christ was temporal; the 
divine part of him has returned to and combined with the 


Godhead as it was. In the view of this theory Christ was 
such only in the flesh. His power as Christ was confined to 
the flesh, and operates now with men in the fiesh only as a his- 
torical fact. And it must be confined to men in the flesh, for 


the double reason that Christ never existed out of the flesh as 
such, and men as soon as they leave the flesh will learn that 
‘there is now no Christ. The essential defect of this theory is 
that it. gives men no personal Christ ; offers them no Christ in 
glory whose blessed instructions and guidance they may an- 
ticipate when they reach the heavenly world; presents them 
no Christ in faith whose hallowed and hallowing presence they 
may expect to enjoy in heaven. 

The risen Christ is the glory of the New Testament ; but in 
this theory Christ in rising changes into God. The New 
Testament encourages mén to hope for the blessed companion- 
ship of Christ in heaven ; but this theory hurries him back 
from his earthly estate into the Godhead, out of the reach of 
all finite creatures. The Apostles hoped to see him as he is, 
in his real but glorified personality, when they should “ enter 
into that within the vail;” but this theory consolidates the 
Christ at his ascension into the original Godhead, robbing all 
his disciples of the risen Christ on which their hearts and 
hopes were fixed. It lacks even the glory of Judaism, an 
anticipated Messiah. 


Il. The Humanitarian Theory. There is another theory 
usually supposed to occupy the other extreme of theology, 
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which makes Christ an official character — levels him down to 


the grade of humanity as a person, and then clothes him with 
the office of the Christ. This makes the Christ consist wholly 
in the office, and in no sense in the person. The Christ is 
official and not personal. The person who became the Christ 
by receiving the office, did not humble himself to receive it, 
or to discharge any of its duties, but was immeasurably ele- 
vated by it. He was nothing before, he had no existence even; 
but once in existence he was glorified by the descent upon 
him of the office and power of the Christ. As there was no 


humility in accepting the office in its earthly relations, so there 
was no glory to return to in rising to the heavenly state. And 
as the Christ was wholly official, the person rose simply,as a man, 
and his office was in no way magnified or glorified in the risen 


state. His personality did not rise to any peculiar glory, for it 
was the personality of aman. If he retains the office it is wholly 
distinct from any personal relations he bears to it. He pos- 
sessed in the earth no superhuman qualifications for the office; 
he of course could have no such qualifications in his risen 
state. Bringing to the office none but human powers, he 
could sustain his office in heaven with no powers but such as 
belong to men in the risen state. As he was only a man on 
earth in personality, he is only a risen man in heaven, bearing 
upon his puny shoulders the sublime office of the Messiahship, 
an office to which all in earth and all in heaven must bend in 
spiritual homage. 

There is in this, to say the least, a seeming incongruity. 
Men are accustomed to associate with great official dignity 
great personal dignity of power and worth. We feel that 
only the greatest and best men can properly hold the greatest 
of merely human offices. There is a sense of rational propriety 
in all our minds which shrinks from giving a great office to a 
small person— an office of great power to a person of weak 
abilities. We cannot be reasoned out of this sense of pro- 
priety. It is inherent. And as the Messiahship is an office 
wholly divine and incomprehensibly sublime in its work and 
results, requiring powers such as no mere man can possess, for 
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the successful prosecution of its purposes, it seems but rational 
to conclude, that he who should receive that office, should be 
constitutionally endowed with powers adequate to duties so 
pre-eminent. And as there is but one such office on earth or 
in heaven — in the universe, so far as we know — but one such 
place to fill, it is most reasonable to conclude, that that office 
would be conferred upon one who should be superior to all 
others on earth and in heaven in personal power and worth; 
that that one place should be filled by one personally and pur- 
posely fitted to occupy it. The very fact that it is a single 
place and office, intimates a single person specially prepared 
by special personal endowments and order of being, to assume 
its duties and receive its prerogatives. And as it is above all 
and over all and head of all, it would-seem that the Christ 
must be greater than all in the personal qualities of his being. 

Such a view comports well with the apostolic anticipations 
of the risen Christ, as seated at the right hand of God; as 
Lord over all ; as moving among the hosts of heaven in power 
and glory; as exalted above all creatures; as the express 
image of the Father and the likeness of his glory: as receiv- 
ing spiritual homage from angels and men; as reflecting the 
glory of God upon the shining throngs of the celestial world. 

But if we say that the person who bore the office of the 
Christ in the earth was a mere man, it seems difficult to recon- 
cile the statements of his risen glory, with the necessary limi- 
tations of power in a risen man, as well as the inconsistency 
of so sublime an office resting on a personality so frail. If this 
view does not fail to give the world a risen Christ, it does fail 
to give it a Christ adequate to the sublime work of redeeming 
mankind and glorifying the celestial kingdom with his personal 
presence and power. It does fail to give what the New Tes- 
tament clearly promises, the Son of God in the celestial glory 
of his sublime exaltation above all creatures in earth and 
heaven. 


Ill. The New Church Theory. There is still another the- 
ory which makes Christ God himself, dwelling in the flesh. 
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Christ is God in a human form. God humbled himself and 
took on the form of a man, and dwelt a few years among men ; 
then he laid off the human form, ceased to be the Christ, and 
became God again in his proper spiritual personality and 
estate. The Christ did not ascend into heaven. That was 
God. The Christ ceased when God became himself again. 
There is now no Christ, either on earth or in heaven. There 
is only the historical Christ of Bethlehem and Calvary. There 
is no immortal being bearing that name or character. There 
is no risen Christ. The angels lay not off their crowns before 
God’s holy Son, for there is no such Son. The redeemed sing 
no song of praise to the risen Saviour who sitteth at the right 
hand of God, for no such Saviour sitteth there. Believing 
men may anticipate no happy meeting with the dear Jesus 
when they enter the courts above, for there is no Jesus there. 
So barren of hope and help seems this theory. Having no 
Christ but the historical one of the flesh, it seems to give little 
hope of the salvation of any not saved in the flesh, and to rob 
heaven of its richest treasure. 


IV. The New Testament View. Nothing is better under- 
stood than that the early Christians saw in faith their Saviour 
in heaven, still their Friend and Helper. John says (1 Juhn 
11. 1), “ If any man sin we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ, the righteous.” After Christ’s ascension his 
followers believed he dwelt with the Father in heaven, honored, 
glorified, but none the less interested in men, none the less 
active in behalf of all needy and sinful couls. They looked to 
him as their Advocate in heaven to assist them to complete 
above the work they had begun below; as the Advocate of 
humanity, presiding over its interests in the world of spirit, as 
he had in the world of flesh. 

Paul speaks of the risen Christ as one “ who is at the right 
hand of God, who maketh intercession for us,” (Rom. viii. 
34), as if still engaged in the essential work of his mission ; 
and he declares that nothing, not even death, nor anything to 
come, shall separate us from him, or stay the great work of 

15* 
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God through him. He is spoken of as the Mediator between 
God and men, (1 Tim. ii. 5), and this after he had risen. 
He is now engaged in the mediatorial work, leading benighted 
men up to the light of God. He is not a God mediating be- 
tween another God and men, nor a man mediating between 
God and other men; but the risen Son of God im exalted per- 
sonal dignity and power, below God, above men and angels, 
head over all, mediating in man’s behalf to bring him nearer 
and ever nearer to God. This seems to be the apostolic con- 
ception of the risen Christ. 

His interest and work in man’s behalf after his ascension, is 
again spoken of. ‘ He is able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth and 
maketh intercession for us,” (Heb. vii. 25.) In the faith of 
this apostle, Christ is ever living, and ever active in the work 
of his mission, interceding and pleading with men to come up 
into communion with God. He is elsewhere spoken of (Heb. 
ix. 24), as having ¢‘ entered into heaven, there to appear in 
the presence of God for us.”” This is no doubt equivalent to 
sitting at the right hand of God,” ascending to God, dwell- 
ing with God, doing the work of God, &c. 

Some believe that Christ is still active in his risen state, but 
active in interceding with God in man’s behalf; in pleading 
with God to abate his anger towards man, as anearthly advo- 
cate pleads‘in behalf of his client with a prejudiced and cruel 
judge. But we shall see that there is not the slightest ground 
for such a belief, when we remember that man is the sinner, 
not God. Christ intercedes, not with God to soften his anger, 
mediates not with God to reconcile him, enters not into heaven 
with God to enlighten him; but all his work is with and for 
man, to bring him into unison with God. 

The risen Christ was the glory of the early Christians’ faith. 
He was the pledge to them that all should rise. He was the 
anchor of their hope in the full redemption. They saw God 
in him reconciling the world unto himself; things in earth and 
things in heaven. In rising, he had to them bridged over the 
chasm of death, and opened the country beyond to the re- 
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deeming work of his Gospel. He had joined the two worlds 
together, and was now at work with equal power and efficiency 
in both, establishing and building his kingdom in the hearts of 
believing souls. Here and there his agencies are active and 
successful. Death is abolished. Immortality lifts on the 
vision of faith, a grand reality. The trailing glory of the 
risen and ever redeeming Son of God floats, along all the 
ascents of the spirit world. Angels catch the signs of his 
coming, and take up the old strain, ‘“ Hosanna to the Lord,” 
and hosts of believing spirits join with believing men in swell- 
ing the multitudes of the Saviour’s kingdom. And so shall 
he work the work of God, till he has gathered all unto him- 
self, to the glory of God the Father. 

These are the visions of faith that filled and inspired the 
early Christians. These were the proclamations that multi- 
plied believers in great numbers. These were the hopes, 
quick with charity, and holy with saintly aspirations, which 
fired them with zeal in the Lord’s work. And these are the 
quickening views of the risen Saviour which must re-enkindle 
the Apostolic fire upon the cold altars of the Christia 
Church, : 


_ ARTICLE XII. 


The Law of Victory. 


' In human life every great object of desire is a goal or prize 
to be struggled for. The effort to reach and pluck this stake 
may fitly be called a race, a battle. Of these strifes some are 
public and material, some private and spiritual, some selfish, 
some disinterested. A man may desire to satiate his physical 
appetites, or to make a fortune, or to accumulate a fund of 
knowledge, or to achieve fame, or to train his faculties into 
full co-operation, or to contribute something to lessen the 
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miseries of his fellows and help the progress of the world, or 
to establish a fervent piety in supreme sway over his heart 
and life. Whichever of these aims it be that he seeks, the 
effort towards the accomplishment of his desire, is his race and 
battle of life. 

Every human being ought, in order to be meritorious, hap- 
py and progressive, to have some aim which he earnestly 
wishes to compass ; some ideal within his own soul, or in his 
social sphere, or both, which he deeply purposes to achieve. 
Then, laboring with resolute perseverance to attain that end, 
he will find the joy and nobleness of life. Without some aim, 
and some progress towards it, there cannot well be much 
either of joy or of nobleness in life. Now, in the endeavor to 
accomplish his aims, will the probabilities of winning be in 
proportion to the abilities and fidelity brought to bear? All 
will agree that this is what ought to be. I believe that, on 
the whole, in the actual experience of human life, it isso. The 
object of the present article will be to qualify, prove, and 
recommend that conclusion. 

But, in the very outset, we know that often the result turns 
out, to our great surprise, contrary to the face of promises, 
the apparent balance of chances, and the race glaringly is not 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong. We cannot pretend 
to shut our eyes to this notorious fact. What shall we say, 
then? Why, evidently we ought to say that these cases ap- 
pear as exceptions to the law of victory. They may be classi- 
fied under three heads. 

First, there are accidental failures of the law, from the in- 
trusion of fortuitous causes. By fortuitous causes are meant 
causes whose origin and meaning we are unable to trace. 
Chance and fate are different names for unknown cause. 
There certainly is in our life, in this sense, an element of 
chance and hazard, an element beyond our calculation or control. 
Plans laid with shrewd insight and with wide information will 
sometimes be defeated by an accidental mishap, which could 
not be foreseen and guarded against. The factors entering 
into the various problems of our life are so numerous and sub- 
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tle that no one can grasp them all and assign to each its due 
place and proportion. Maultitudes of errors and surprises are 
therefore unavoidable. A wise and skillful speculator may 
sometimes fail, and a foolish and neglectful one succeed, by a 
chance concurrence of causes. The famous warrior may slip, 
and the awkward coward prove the victor sometimes. But 
such instances, in moral or other affairs, are comparatively 
rare, and, what is of the greatest importance to us, are never 
to be relied on. Theoretically, we have nothing to do with 
them, since they lie out of the sphere of oar calculation. 

Secondly, there are natural failures of the law, from the co- 
existence with the swiftness and strength of neutralizing 
forces. For instance, the productions of a man of moderate 
abilities and intense endeavor will be likely to surpass those 
of aman of striking genius who trusts to his unaided gifts. 
Gifts will avail but little if unimproved. The eagle was de- 
feated in the race by the tortoise, when he perched by the 
way with folded pinions, while his steady antagonist plodded to- 
wards the goal. Ifthe swift and strong in nature, are indolent 
and careless in habit, they may be outrun and outfought by 
the slow and feeble; because, not to exert swiftness and 
strength, is virtually the same as not to possess them. 

Thirdly, there are providential failures of the law, from the 
interference of retributive moral agencies. Men of large en- 
dowments and exertions are frequently thwarted of their aims 
by the - ffects of some vice of character, some sin of conduct, 
which raises enemies against them, surrounds them with 
watching distrust, sets the moral laws of nature and society 
in hostility to them. Who knows not the proverb, Pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall ? 
In many instances, the leagued array of selfishness and cunning 
is riven by the lightnings of man’s indignation and crushed 
by the thunderbolts of God’s justice in season to prevent the 
race being won by its treacherous swiftness or the battle be-— 
ing carried by its remorseless strength. 

After all, however, these three classes of exceptions are 
only seemingly such. Practically, it is most convenient to re- 
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gard them as exceptions. But accidental, natural, providen- 
tial, are the names we give to different aspects of the same set 
of facts. There is a justifying reason for them all; a reason 
which, in the two latter classes is obvious, in the first class, 
though .just as really existent, concealed from us. These, 
then, are the apparent exceptions to the law of victory ruling 
among the deeds and homes of earth, over the characters and 
destinies of mortals; the law which every truth-seeing and 
honest man unflinchingly reads in this manner. The race is 
to the swift, and the battle to the strong { These exceptions, 
lying as they do in the confused sphere of fortune, or in the 
hidden hands of God, for the most part baffle our inquiries 
beforehand. We are merely to meet them in the best manner 
we can, when they come. 

It is a most injurious habit, to which many are addicted, to 
be constantly dwelling on these exceptions, picking them out 
for inspection and emphasis, saying, Well, the wisest plans 
may fail; the probabilities may deceive ; in some way the 
swift may be outstripped ; by some means te strong may be 
vanquished ; it is of no use for me to struggle; I shall not 
succeed, however large my merits! This diseased and perni- 
cious habit of mind is too frequently met. Perversely ex- 
aggerating an occasional occurrence, as if it were the general 
rule, it chills and lessens the incitements to action, pampers 
and magnifies the motives to indolence. It seeks to justify 
its unmanly and atheistic sloth, by making the exceptional 
chances of failure an excuse for not trying to succeed. The 
solemn and stirring voices of true self-interest, wisdom and re- 
ligion combine to rebuke such a custom, saying to every man, 
You have nothing to do with exceptions; it is perilous for 
you to consider them, immoral for you to trust in them. En- 
tirely cut of your hands, they rest with God. All that prac- 
tically concerns you is the Law. In revering and following 
that, lie alike your obligation and your success ! 

The secret of the wretchedness and ruin of thousands is here 
touched in its core. Neglecting those opportunities perpetu- 
ally offered. for-steady effurt to make small cumulative gains, 
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they waste life with weak credulity in an imaginative looking 
for something brilliant to turn up. The Micawber of Dickens 
represents a large class of men— men possessed by the silly 
mania of trusting in luck, fancying the heavens will rain 
down riches and honors, the earth vomit up thrones and 
crowns for them, if they only wait long enough. They re- 
produce, diffused over the moral affairs of life, the spirit of 
the lottery infatuation. There are a thousand blanks to one 

rize. Failure is the law, success the exception. Yet, be- 
witched by the one lure, they refuse to notice the myriad dis- 
appointments. Would that they might learn to turn from the 
unnerving contemplation of exceptions in particular, and pay 
their court to the tonic principle of success on the average! 
It is the self-deceiving evasion of responsibility, to which 
the weak and faithless have recourse to silence the re- 
proaches of their consciences, that speaks in the delusive cry, 
The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
God thunders through the universe in the voice of all his 
laws, THEY ARE; and if you play the sluggards you shall 
sink in defeat and shame ! 

Having thus considered the exceptions to the law of merit 
and success, and been warned against the ruinous mistake 
of forming our resolutions and guiding our conduct too much 
by them, let us now try more adequately to appreciate that 
law itself. The law of victory is this: When an individual 
is striving to attain any desired end, the probabilities of his 
success are proportioned to the amount of power he devotes 
to its achievement. The statement should seem to be a 
truism, so acknowledged, so obeyed, as to need no enforce- 
ment. But if you scrutinize the world, dive into the breasts 
and motives of people, you will find that as there is in theory 
no scepticism worse, in reality there is none more prevalent, 
than that which distrusts this same proposition. It is, there- 
fore, not superfluous to affirm in the ears of men that every- 
where, in everything, he who labors with most talent, knowl- 
edge, skill, zeal, perseverance, and morality, will be most like- 


ly to win. This is not only just and right, it is also the fact. 
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And the practical moral resulting is precisely the moral that 
every man most needs to have impressed on him ; namely, that 
he should throw himself into the labors of his vocation with 


concentrated enthusiasm, and strive to grow as much as possible 


in total strength and swiftness, that he may build up and adorn 
his soul, elevate and beautify his life, guide his fellows, bless 


the world, honor God, and. take the kingdom of heaven by 


storm, 

It is by the avoidance of all lazy unbeliefs and dissipations, 
by engaging with faithful energy in intellectual and moral 
enterprises, that the highest nobilty of human nature is 
wrought out, and the most abiding peace and joy of human 
life experienced. To dwell continually on this law, obeying 
its dictates in spite of all discouraging appearances of excep- 
tions to its working, is the most healthy and manly course, is 
the only justifiable course, for any person to pursue. It is 
saddening to think how often this truth is overlooked and 
violated in the deadly stupor of sloth, the wild clamor of sel- 
fish instincts, and the confused spectacle of society. It ought 
to be kept supremely in view, its single rule ordering our con- 
duct in all the bewildering diversity and contradiction of 
wishes, shows, events, and efforts that fill the world with their 
gradations of good and ill. The objects of desire constituting 
the prizes of the uncounted struggles in this time-scene, vary 
from the acquisition of houses and lands on the earth to the 
achievement of a consciousness of God in the soul, from the 
winning of a name and a rank in society to the storing up of 
knowledge in the mind and the growth of virtue in the heart. 
But throughout their entire range the law of victory is one, 
and the admonition of prudence is one, namely, Other things 
being equal, attainments are proportioned to toils; and the 
* other things ” are beyond, while the “ toils”’ are within, your 
own power. Therefore, always have in view some desirable 
object, and be resolutely laboring to win it. Sink not into 
that lowest ofsall unbeliefs — distrust of the fair rewards of 
honorable exertion. Squander not the precious boons and 
opportunities of your days in idle ease or miserable luxury. 
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Up, and stretch your powers to some worthy end, with a serene 
confidence that Almighty God never allows his servants to be 
cheated out of their wages! 


The lives of a large portion of. every community show that 
there is not in their minds any vital apprehension of the law 


of victory in relation to the noblest wishes and undertakings 
ef men. They lie abroad in self indulgent easc, waiting for 
luck, half consciously justifying their faithlessness with the 
absurd argument, QO, the race is not to the swift nor the battle 


to the strong ; so we will be slow and weak, in order that we 


may conquer! It is the reasoning of an idict. It would do 
such persons good to consider a little the proofs of the truth 
of the law of victory, if haply they might then feel the force 
of its claims. He is a mistaken and must be an unhappy man 
who believes that the best prerogatives of life, the choicest 
honors of the world, the costliest privileges of character, are 
distributed at caprice, and not according to merit. If God 
exists, it is not so. He cannot permit it to be so. It is the 
very nature and business of God to prevent just that. With 
the inevitable exceptions incident to a system of finite arrange- 
ntents in which an element of freedom mingles, He sees that 
reverseless law executed whereby spiritual earnings measure 
spiritual possessions, and whereby real deserts and substantial. 
rewards gravitate towards one another from the opposite poles 
of the universe. 

What, in regard to this point, is the announcement of com- 
mon sense, dealing with the plain facts of the case? Does not 
it declare thai by the cardinal ruling of destiny the race is to. 
the swift and the battle to the strong? Let us begin with the 
lowest form of the problem. At those Olympic Games which 
for centuries gathered the rival populations of Greece to take: 
part and wrestle, or to gaze and applaud, who, think ye, were 
the line of victors? Were they commonly the slow and the 
weak? Were they ever the torpid and the cowardly 2? Who. 
were the ones on those thrilling occasions, unparalleled for 
emulous excitement in all human history — who were the ones. 
to wear the crown and wreath, and have their statues set in. 
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the temples among those of the gods? Were they not men 
whose courage was like that which burns in the lion’s heart, 
whose determination was like the volition of fate, whose mus- 
cles were like bundles of iron? In any of the ‘arts, does the 
sluggish ignoramus triumph? Does the nerveless boor bear 
off the prize? Unsophisticated common sense, instinctively 
planting itself on the inherent tendency of things, spurns such 
an inquiry, and asserts that it is the celerity of thought, the 
power of will, the patience of hand, the swiftness of genius 
and the strength of science, that command the plaudit and 
carry the palm; that it is men of tremendous passion and in- 
tellect, and herculean labor, who heave the domes and groin 
the aisles and fill the niches of the world’s templed achieve- 


ments. 

History, in confirmation of the decision of common sense, 
gives the same consolatory verdict on every page, and cries it 
aloud with all her renowned voices. The collective testimony 
of departed generations to this point is overwhelming. In 


every age who have led the van of the world’s march, or acted 
prominent and controlling parts on the stage of humanity’s 
fortunes? Who but men of mighty will, dauntless faith, un- 
quenchable zeal and application? It has not been by the help 
of chance, but by the aid of conspiring law, that great men 
have become great, and immortal deeds have been done. Look 
where you will over the past, and you see the millions of the 
slow and vacillating sinking, without visible influence or 
result, into obscure graves; while the few men of sweeping 
energy and tenacious purpose, by their skill and their valor, 
their genius and their toil, guide and stamp their times, and 
make epochs memorable in the annals of their race. Consider 
Napoleon, the poor Corsican youth, in whose soul were organ- 
ized the swiftness and strength of avalanches swooping on the 
wings of tempests. ‘Commencing his course a stranger by 
birth, and a scholar by charity, with no friend but his sword, 
and no fortune but his talents, be rushed into the lists where 
rank and wealth and genius had arrayed themselves — and 
competition fled from him as from the glance of destiny.” For 
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twenty years his career was a blazing illustration of the law 
of rightful victory, The race to the swift and the battle to the 
strong. And when he fell, his overthrow, morally considered, 
was a terrible example not of the suspension of that law, but 
rather of the sudden revulsion and enhancement of all its forces, 
proclaiming to the world in thunder-tones that when man 
becomes evil to humanity, retribution interferes and snatches 
from him the race and the battle. 

The result first reached by common sense, then confirmed 
by history, is trebly established by all accurate observation of 
what is actually happening around us now. Look sharply 
over the course and experience of the most admirable persons 
of your own generation, in public or in private life. Every- 
where you will trace one and the same lesson. Those who are 
the most glorious statesmen in the Senate, the most saintly 
divines in the church, the noblest reformers in society, the 
brightest lights in literature, the most fascinating and com- 
manding examples in character, are men who have become 
and accomplished what they have — men whose eminence in 
scholarship, statesmanship, philanthropy, letters, ethics, or 
piety, has been reached — by the swiftness of their sensibili- 
ties and the strength of their talents, the swiftness of their 
spiritual impulses and the strength of their moral principles, 
the swiftness of their desires and aspirings and the strength 
of their resolves and efforts. In all these cases the race ‘is to 
the swift and the battle is to the strong. And they must for- 
ever be so, as all that we see should teach us, day after day 
shouting like a trumpet that if any human being would make 
progress in any desirable attainment and clutch life’s dazzling 
prizes, ereation’s endless boons, he must do it by means of 
prompt and powerful exertions of his own faculties. This, 
this alone, this eternally, is the law of victory. 

Without question there is prevalent through society, existing 
to some extent in almost every one, a deep distrust as to the 
operation of the true law of suceess in the labors of human 
life. It is the deadliest of all scepticisms, because it leaves 
men without spur to self-denying endeavors, without sufficient 
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stimulus for sustained exertions to purify and equip their 

souls, elevate and ornament their fortunes, make constant pro- 
- gress in realizing the highest ideals of humanity. This unbe- 
lief ought to be attacked and pierced in the fortress of its 
sophistries. It springs principally from the application of 
inadequate standards of judgment to the seeming successes 
and failures of men. A more discriminating and thorough 
scrutiny is needed. ; 

A great many apparent failures of the law of victory are 
really but exemplifications of it. For instance, it not rarely 
occurs in actual life as in the classic fable where Atalanta, 
swiftest of mortals, was defeated in the course because she 
permitted herself to be lured aside to pick up the golden 
apples which her cunning competitor successively dropped 
before her. Surely this was no exception to the law which 
gives the race to the swift ; for swiftness is not swift when it 
lags by the way. There must be a good reason for the tri- 
umph of every one who triumphs. If we fail to discern that 
reason it is the fault of our blindness. For example, the suc- 
cess of mediocrity often astonishes us. It ought not to astonish 
us; for, as Chateaubriand says, if mediocrity is weak in itself 
it is strong in the mediocrities it represents. Place a superi- 
ority in power, and inferiorities, rebuked, humbled, will dislike 
and avoid. Place a littleness in power, all the littlenesses will 
gather around and applaud, because they can influence, share 
and despise, thus simultaneously gratifying the three great 
passions of ambition, envy, and pride. 

In estimating strength and weakness there are certain sources 
of fallacy whose perverting influence obscures the working of 
the law of victory when in itself it is vindicated with perfect 
clearness. Any passion, such as fear, scorn, desire, operating 
vehemently, and not counteracted by reason, cause us to over- 
rate the forces on the one side and underrate them on the 
other. The intense vanity and hatred of the leaders of the 
great Southern Rebellion led them to a prodigious over-valuing 
of their own bravery and resources in comparison with those 
of the Nationa! Government ; they did not dream of the flood 
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of enthusiasm which would stream through the souls of the 
millions of the North and the West from the old Flag unfurled 
above them. The strength of the iron arm of guilt upreared 
in an unhallowed cause is equivalent to weakness, because its 
uplifting serves to draw the bolts of heaven to melt it into the 
earth. There can be no failure without an adequate cause, 
and whoever in any instance understands that cause will 
always see that it asserts the justice of God and upholds the 
integrity of his order. . 

From want of investigating the causes of their disappoint- 
ments, seeing the fallacious estimates that foreran them, the 
merited failures that strew the path of life lead numerous ob- 
servers to conclude, most unjustly, that all is precarious and 
hap-hazard in the huge race-course and battle-field of the 
world. Many a one seems to sit down in sadness and faint- 
ness, gradually relax the muscles of his will, and at last reluc- 
tantly withdraw from life’s finest and therefore most arduous 
etruggles, because he believes he may spend his hearts choicest 
love and blood in the noblest toils for the worthiest ends, and 
then be baulked of victory, cheated of any just return. That 
is the most grievous mistake that ever a mortal made or can 
make. It cannot, cannot be so. Let me but resolve, and 
pray, and accumulate a glorious fund of fitnesses and merits — 
and righteous remunerations from abroad will almost certainly 
find me out. And if not, if all else fail, God will visit me, in 
silence and secresy, and with the sweetness and grandeur of 
his approval amply compensate for every tear I shed and every 
pang I feel. And when this cumbersome clay falls off and the 
longing soul leaps free, ah! 

As then at last in solitude I meet 
The Friend Divine whose love is safe for me, 


QO, I shall tread the worlds beneath my feet 
And upwards soar in endless ecstacy ! 


There is, too, a vast distinction, often overlooked, between 
the mere appearance and the reality of strength ; also between 
the different kinds and elements of strength. The thin blade. 
of skill will sever the silken cushion which the ponderous 


16* 
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battle-axe of force cannot cleave; but then it should be re- 
membered that skill is a component item in the mass of appli- 
cable power. When Goliath of Gath sank in gory discomfit- 
ure, the Philistines, to cover their shame, and the Hebrews, 
to crown their exultation, might both have sung, The battle 
is not to the strong. But really David had the better strength 
in his skill with the shepherd’s sling, whose swift-hurled pebble 
stove the giant’s skull and laid his bulk along the plain. So 
when Luther throttled the Papacy, the solitary monk might 
seem weak and the autocratic pope strong; but, in truth, it 
was found that reason humanity and God on his side made 
the lonely reformer mighty and left the multitudinous tyrant 
feeble. Mere mental and muscular speed and might are but 
a part of the proper equipment of the athletes of life. They 
may, when alone, often be vanquished by a lower degree of 
themselves, joined with superior qualities ; and this without at 
all compromising the law of victory already affirmed. For 
when, in such cases, the race and the battle are to the vigilant, 
the virtuous, the fearless, the persevering, instead of being to 
bare velocity and momentum, it is’ because those lofty traits 
are elements entering weightily into the total computation of 
the effective swiftness and strength. 

‘Many men of marked endowments and patient toils are 
hastily thought to have failed of fair returns for the power 
they have expended, because they have died unnoticed, lifted 
into no station of public honor. But the grounds of this 
erroneous opinion often disappear if you simply take more 
time into your estimate. Wait till posterity awards its deci- 
sion on their merits, wait till Heaven has branded its stigma 
on the rotten forehead of the sluggard and planted its crown 
on the radiant forehead of the hero; and you will frequently 
find the fruits of the deeds of the deserving, flourishing through 
centuries of fame on earth and endless eons of joy in the sky, 
while the deeds of the degraded and the laziness of the slat- 
ternly have left no fruits but shame, and their names are with- 
out record or echo in the grateful memory of mankind. The 
anticipation of this, the consciousness of meriting this, is an 
unavoidable Nemesis organized in the very fibres of experience. 
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The grounds of tis complaint of injustice disappear still 
more thoroughly when we fully appreciate the distinction be- 
tween the results and rewards which are personal and those 
which are social. The adventitious effects produced are no 
proper criterion to judge either the worth or the happiness of a 
man by. By a study of them you can never safely decide any 
thing as to the werking or the failure of the law of victory. 
The essential consequences of moral efforts are experimental, 
inherent, and may be amply satisfactory to the possessor when 
no other soul can see them. It is a gross mistake, fraught 
with the most wretched consequences, which many commit in 
always looking for an exterior goal and an extrinsic garland— 
as if the veritable triumph of the conqueror ‘were nothing 
without the proclamation of the herald-and the hurrahs of the 
people. To be great, wise and good, to be completely har- 
monized with one’s self, is the intrinsic and ineffable reward of 
all truly royal exertion. An oriental poet says, 

** Square thyself for use; a block that may. 
Fit in the wall is not left in the way.”’ 

To be handsomely squared for use is the personal victory 
for us before God. ‘To be fitted in the wall is only ‘the 
victory in the sight of other men. Now to win the victory 
in ourselves before God is what we are all made for. To 
draw to that victory the applauding recognition of the public 
is not necessary. It is a pleasant incident, but it can be dis- 
pensed with. When inward worth and power with public 
acknowledgment and fruition meet in the same person there 
is no question in controversy ; justice is clear then. And the 
inherent drift of things is always toward that result, a perfect 
mutual adjustment of interior fitness and outward status ; only 
the tendency is darkened and partially marred and thwarted 
sometimes by the complication of the forces involved. For 
instance, here is a man in whom are found some of the con- 
ditions of suecess, and some of the conditions of failure. 
Now in one exigency the favorable set of conditions 
come into play, and he triumphs: in another exigency 
the unfavorable set of conditions come into play and he 
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is defeated. The law of victory is not disproved in either case. 
A man who is a shrewd merchant, but a bad citizen, may collect 
a million dollars, but be disliked by his neighbors : he will have 
the goods commanded by wealth, not those commanded by 
love. 

When the two elements, the prerogatives of desert and the 
prerogatives of place, are separated, there is not a noble soul 
on earth that would not instantly prefer the former without 
the latter to the latter without the former. Who would not 
rather, with a mind of fresh original energy and harmony, 
adoringly self-surrendered to God, know truth, love good- 
ness, enjoy beauty, and hold a humble rank in fashionable 
society, than to possess the proudest social position and the 
costliest material luxuries, and be a mere traditionalist or a 
sleek sycophant? And is it not a shame for him who has the 
inner substance of victory to murmur enviously against those 
who have the outer show of it ? 

After all, say what we will, make the largest admission for 
seeming exceptions, the rule holds quite steadily good that the 
value of the ends a man attains will be in proportion to the 
wisdom and force of the exertions he makes. In the cases of 
apparent failure, if we knew all the related facts, we should per- 
ceive that there was an appropriate cause for every exception, 


<n that the persons concerned failed not through any failure 


of the law which allots the race to the swift and the battle to 
the strong, but failed on account of slowness and weakness 
somewhere; some crippling defect, fickle habit, undermining 


vice, or fatal maladjustment. . Were complexities unravelled, 


secret causes traced, all things unveiled in their relations, un- 
doubtedly we should see the law of victory triumphantly vindi- 
cated throughout the responsible universe, written in charac- 


ters of light, echoed in tones of assurance, declaring that 
everywhere and forever the costliest prizes are for the 


doughtiest champions. It was so as far back in the mystic an- 
tiquity as the imagination of seer and poet can reach to inter- 


pret or feign angelic warfare, the rebellious hurled into woe, 


the loyal retaining their starry thrones. And could we 
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ransack the annals of the dead ages of humanity, recover 
every scroll of fact and hold it up in the full light of 
truth, so as to read the sum of past experience at a glance, 
we should find the balance between the price paid and the 
thing obtained to have been equipoised to an extent that 
would astonish us with delight. 

It is so in the varied occurrences and careers of the present. 
All these, with a more or less conspicuous emphasis, assert the 
rightful workings of the law of success. Some persons are 
now stagnating in the emptiness of indifference or going the 
monotonous round of habit. Some are now losing the edge 
and temper of their loftiest principles and holiest desires, 
slackening the vigor of their grasp, as the vividness of their early 
visions fades and the attractions of a divine ambition cease to 
be feli any more. Some are now sinking, from hour to hour, 
deeper into the abyss of vice, wretchedness and infamy. Now, 
too, all around us, against all sorts of discouragements and 
obstacles, the swift and the strong are working their way up, 
step after step, blow on blow, to peace and joy and great- 
ness, ever progressing in the attainment of fuller measures of 
wisdom, purity, faith and contentment. It will be so in the 
future, in all the worlds of immensity, through all the 
ages of eternity. After death the law will be clearer, all 
obscurities and seeming exceptions obliterated. Then every 
soul, disentangled from cruel clogs and impediments, unin- 


cumbered with foreign burdens, will mount up victorious in 
the race and the battle, in proportion to its swiftness and its 


strength, till the goal of the Divinity is touched and the gar- 
land of perfection binds the brow. 


Therefore, if any one desires to attain more either of the per- 
sonal mastery of experience, or of social furtherance, or of re- 


ligious edification—desires to improve in character and lifes 


constantly advancing in the dignity of knowledge, in the peace 


of virtue, in the joy of piety, in the regal prerogatives of an 
intrinsic sway—he must unremittingly strive to grow swifter 
and stronger in the perceptions of his mind, the affections of 


his heart, the aspirations of his soul, the applications of his 
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energy, the intelligible signs and manifestations of his being, 
This is the open secret of all genuine success. This is the law 
decreed by God for the self-government of man—a law as 
benignant when lovingly kept as it is stern when neglected 
and broken. 

' Let us accept this exposition of the law of victory, because 
it isthe truth. Let us conform to it, because the interests of 
prudence and the nobilities of duty alike require our conformi- 
ty toit. The soured critic affirming the regular failure of 
desert, fretting at the chronic injustice of the world, proves 
by this habit that he is a defeated man in that life-stadium 
where God has sent him to contend. His accusation of 
providence is the sorry signal of his discomfiture. He, on the 
contrary, who has acquired a clear perception of the organic 
justice of things, the tend: ncy of every natural influence to a 
final harmony, who contentedly relies on the all-rectifying 
power of truth and right, thereby proves that he is @ con- 
queror in that solemn struggle of the soul with its destiny for 
which God flung him into the world-arena. The insight he 
enjoys of the serene compensations of universal law is the 
meed of his conquest. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Past the Rocks. 


** And there was a mighty tempest in the sea, so that the ship was like to be 
en Then the mariners were afraid, and cried every man unto his God.”’ 
IBLE. 


THREE years have elapsed since the ship, RePuBLIC, en- 
tered that dubious sea, beset by the shoals of Treason, and 
infested by piratical Rebellion. During this period, she has 
incurred tremendous risks, and averted and suffered grave 
calamities. More than once, she seemed to be heading straight 
for the rocks, and her rivals sent up a shout of sardonic tri- 
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umph ; but, at the critical moment, an Invisible Hand was 
laid upon her helm, and she safely shot past the danger. 
More than once, the black hull of the Slaver, blazing with 
cannon shot, seemed to bar the channel and rake the Repus- 
Lic fore and aft ; but she held her majestic course —hurling 
back the thunder that smote her, and bearing her ensign aloft 
through the cloud of battle. 

With what painful interest— with what solicitude and 
prayer — we have watched the course of that ship, wrestling 
with unwonted perils; resisting the storm, the pirate, the 
mutineer. And well we may ; for all our treasures are there 
embarked — the profits of our enterprise, the guarantee of our 
liberties, the titles of our Civilization, and the very hopes of 
Religion. Although the voyage is not yet over — although 
the ship still plows that dangerous sea — we may consistently 
take a retrospective view of the cruise, and offer thanks for 
the perils already past. It is time to recognize the Divine 
Agency that has guided us. For never were vaster calamities 
averted, or vaster benefits secured, by a successive adjustment 
of events more obviously providential. We have had a wise 
Captain to command our Ship, and a valiant Crew to man it, 
but the preservation of the RupuB ic is due to Him, who is 
at once the Pilot and the Owner. 


I, The first shoals that threatened the Ship were the Com- 
promise Rocks. The Repusiic had suffered from these, 
more or less, since the day it was launched; but they. were 
found to encroach more and more upon the channel, at the 
point of time that brought the Republican Party on board. 
When the new Captain got possession of the quarter deck, he 
found that his predecessor had unshipped the helm, turned off 
the steam, fractured the engine, and demolished the wheel. 
Already, Rebellion blew a gale,—the Ship rolled before the 
elements,—the crew were seditious, the passengers sea-sick. 
In the terror of the moment, many would have run the Ship 
upon the rocks, hoping to leap ashore, instead of working her 
into the channel fearing they might be drowned. Metaphor 
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aside, let us say, in literal language, that there was a strong 
disposition to ruin the Nation in hopes of allaying the Rebel- 
‘lion. The North was willing to give yet greater guarantees 
to Slavery, and to surrender still more of its lawful preroga- 
tives, for the sake of averting the War. This is evident from 
the Crittenden resolutions, which Congress was petitioned to 
adopt by thousands of Northern men belonging to the most 
influential ciasses of our society. It is evident from Mr. Cor- 
win’s bill, which Congress did adopt. And it is especially 
evident from the servile spirit betrayed by the Northern mem- 
bers of the Peace Conference. 

What saved us from that final act of humiliation ?' from that 
betrayal of Liberty which must have been fatal? The insolent 
madness of the slaveholders, who would not desist from the 
baleful enterprise they had begun — humble ourselves as we 
might, offer them what bribes we would. Rather, let us say, 
it was the interposition of God, who breathed that madness 
into the Southern mind, and infatuated the slave-masters with 
the illusion of independence, in order that the unnatural cove- 
nant between us might be sundered, and the Nation compelled 
to draw the sword against Slavery. 

But drawing the sword failed to destroy the propensity to 
compromise. ‘That propensity had become our ruling passion. 
It had acquired the force, the depth, the sleepless importunity 
of an instinct. Accordingly, we accepted the War with the 
tacit understanding that the South was to be fought without 
being hurt; and especially that the Slave system — though 
admitted to be the nursery and bulwark of the Rebellion — 
was to be sedulously shielded from all harm. For a year and 
a half, the War was a compound of political finesse, military 
drill, and moral suasion. Government knocked the enemy 
over with one hand, and generously set him up with the other ; 
blockaded his ports, and assaulted his fortified lines ; and sent 
back slaves to cultivate his corn, and sink his rifle pits, and 
man his cannon! 

What destroyed this policy ? this pernicious vestige of the 
compromising mania — this foolish and culpable reverence for 
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our Destroyer? It was national disaster, routed armies, 
earnage-covered .fields, imbecile generalship. It was enmity 
abroad, leering from Liverpool iron-clads. ‘It was vaunting 
treason at home, mocking the public woe. It was something 
little short of national despair, which God sent upon the 
country to thrill our torpor, to correct our perversity, to break 
our covenant with oppression. Early victory over the Rebel- 
lion, and speedy conquest of the South, must have restored 
the Union with Slavery still in the ascendant. But when God 
maddened the oligarchy to precipitate the War, HE meant 
that the trump of battle should sound the knell of slavery. 
He meant that the Federal hand, reluctantly grasping the 
sword to maintain its heritage, should never sheathe it more 
till the Slave Power had received a mortal thrust. Had the 
nation been wise enough to have apprehended God’s purpose 
then, and obedient enough to have complied with his will, the 
War might have wrought its design in a year. It is the per- 
versity of the Nation that has protracted the scourge. The 
long train of disasters that mark the first epoch of the War, 
is the enormous price of our conversion tojustice. Deeper and. 
yet deeper must run the plowshare of judgment — all parties 
being engulfed, and all institutions overturned, that stand in. 
its way — till that loathsome curse, entrenched so deep in 
American society, is torn away from our polity, and cast into. 
Hades. 

Let us thank God that a great majority of our people, com- 
mitted to the salutary school of adversity, have become edu-- 
eated up to this conviction. Let us rejoice that the Rebels 
sunk their torpedoes so thick in the shoals of Compromise, 
that the RepuBLic has been compelled to steer out upon the 
deep. The explosion, that was to have destroyed the ship, has. 
only blown away the rocks that endangered her, and made the 
channel safer for all coming time. 


II. The next obstacle that threatened the REPUBLIC, was 
idolatry of the Constitution. No more amazing phenomenon: 
was ever seen, since man began to honor, and sophists learned. 
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to darken, compacts. The story of the domination of this 
idolatry presents one of the most singular passages to be found 
in human history. 

Had it been the veritable Constitution which the Nation 
spontaneously came to worship, it would have been idolatry, 
but a noble phase of it — the idolatry of Liberty. But, un- 
happily, the thing really worshipped was not the original Con- 
stitution, but ax infamous interpretation of it: thus the idol- 
atry of the land became, virtually, the idolatry of Slavery. 
To speak, write, or think in opposition to Slavery, was to 
violate the Constitution, and incur penalties. The law of God 
— the higher law — became an object of hatred and ridicule ; 
but any mandate of the Constitution hideously transformed 
into a charter of oppression— was sacredly cherished and. 
revered. | 

The war developed an astounding political paradox. The 
Southern wing of the party, hitherto dominant in the nation, 
rent the Constitution, and turned their backs toward it,—find- 
ing that, even under their interpretation, it was not base enough 
for their purpose. The Northern wing lauded it louder than 
ever: they made the air reek with the incense they burned in 
its name. Yet it soon appeared that these two party wings — 
one cursing the Constitution, the other devoutly lauding it — 
were in perfect agreement as regarded the duty of the Goy- 
ERNMENT in the premises. They who had repudiated the 
Constitution, and degraded it, and sacrilegiously defaced the 
nation’s idol, claimed immunity from punishment, and demanded 
to be let alone. They who adhered to the Constitution, and 
lauded it, and performed their pious genuflections before it, 
said to the Federal magistrate, You have no authority to pun- 
ish them ; we conjure you to let them alone! Amazing una- 
nimity! The violator of the temple, and the adoring devotee, 
uniting against him who would avenge the sacrilege ! 

When the Government makes bare its martial arm, and rears 
its regnant front, to restore its violated majesty, what an up- 
roar ensues! What protests are thundered against it — not 
by those who have assaulted the idol, but by those who fill the 
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cope of heaven with their laudations! “You are violating 
the Constitution!” “On the contrary, I am restoring its 
authority!” ‘ But you are assailing Slavery!” “That is 
because Slavery is assailing the Constitution: I am obliged to 
strangle this serpent in order to achieve my task.” ‘“ But the 
Constitution gives you no authority to touch Slavery.” 
‘‘ Neither does it give Slavery any authority to touch me; yet 
you see it aims to crush me, and one or the other must die.” 
“ But, what’s the good of the Constitution if we’re to have 
no Slavery for it to guarantee?” Ah! there God extorts the 
secret! To that infamous complexion does our idolatry come 
at last. All this vociferous laudation of the Constitution but 
a decent pretext for serving Slavery ! 

Yes, the Constitution — carefully framed as it had been to 
‘promote our well-being — came near proving our destruction. 
Long before the war, it threatened our ruin—as good men 
thought. Bearing the interpretation which the Southern oli- 
garchy had given it, it meant three things, — Bondage to the 
Blacks — Vassalage to the North — Privilege to the Chivalry. 
Worshipped in this character, it bred a monstrous idolatry, 
more cruel than that of Moloch, more demoralizing than that 
of Venus. The surviving servants of the true God — looking 
on the abomination — said, doubtingly, “ Can a nation aposta- 
tize to this, and live?” ; 

The war being inaugurated, it seemed that the Constitution 
stood in the way of all loyal effort; it prohibited the Gov- 
ernment from defending itself —- from raising armies, or seizing 
spies, or arresting, by any means, the progress of our political 
dissolution. It seemed favorable only to the Rebels who had 
openly spurned it. A Constitution thas construed, with a 
vigilant faction to magnify all alleged violations of it, became 
a fearful incumbrance, It had been meant for a respirator, 
but was converted intoa gag, ‘The chart of the ship was 
being used to betray it to the buccaneers, But, providentially, 
the course of events has exposed the sophisms of those who 
affected to teach us the meaning of the Constitution. We no 
longer deem it binding upon us to receive our sailing orders 
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from those who have conspired to wreck the ship, or from any 
mutinous ally who may infest the forecastle. We can not 
expel the conviction that those who wink at the overthrow of 
the supreme law of the land in the interest of Slavery, and 
who can not pardon the slightest infringement of its letter 
in the interest of Liberty and National Salvation, are wanting 
in some of the qualities essential to a dispassionate judgment 
of the acts of this Government. 


III. Another rock that endangered the Ship was the tem- 
porizing policy of the Border States. At the breaking out of 
the war, those States affected an attitude of neutrality. Their 
public opinion was divided on the question of the hour. In 
every State except Delaware, the majority of the politicians, 
and the wealthier slaveholders, gravitated toward the Southern: 
Confederacy. But the majority of the people were attached 
to the Union,—the old Union, in which Southern interests 
were, paramount. Their loyalty was conditional, exacting, 
precarious. They wanted the Union preserved, but they 
questioned the right of coercion. They wished the Rebellion 
subdued, but they disliked to take arms against their seditious 
neighbors. They were the friends of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but they were opposed to the Federal Armies crossing 
their soil. | 

Thus the Border States were, practically, allies of the Con- 
federacy. The policy they chose to adopt, shielded their dis- 
loyal conspirators while intriguing for the Rebellion, and 
arrested the arm of the Government in its effort to vindicate 
its authority. Out of the Border States issued two currents 
of influence — one applauding the traitors, the other admon- 
ishing the Government — and those currents blended to aug- 
ment the Rebellion. 

But never was a policy, dictated by expediency, more fear- 
fully avenged by justice. It was the hope of those States, 
that an attitude of neutrality might turn the tide of war from 
their territories. But the very evil which they selfishly strove 
to avert, came upon them in all its rigor. The war has swept 
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over them like fire over a prairie. Had they taken, at the 
outset, an attitude of firm, unconditional loyalty, the scene of 
the contest must have been located in the Gulf States. As 
their interest in Slavery was comparatively smail, so the 
struggle for the perpetuity of the system would have touched 
them lightly. But their timid, temporizing, querulous policy 
allowed the Rebellion to pass the Potomac and sweep up the 
Ohio, and to devote their own soil to the blight of battle. 

Yet such was the means chosen by providence to regenerate 
the Border States. The virus of Slavery, which, in the be- 
ginning, led the party leaders and large proprietors to affiliate 
with the Rebellion, and which neutralized the loyalty of the 
people, has become almost burned out by the war; insomuch 
that devotion to the Union, and abhorrence of Slavery, are 
now the supreme passions of those States. ‘wo years ago, 
the Government felt obliged to weigh all its acts, and to shape 
almost its whole policy, with reference to their etiect upon the 
Border States; n:20 those States yield the palm of loyalty to 
none, either at the North, the East, or the West. Two years 
ago, it was supposed that a decree of Emancipation would 
utterly alienate the Border States; but now the decree of 
Emancipation receives, at their hands, its warmest welcome. 
Maryland has recently declared for Emancipation; Missouri 
took the road of freedom still earlier; Delaware, with only 
eighteen hundred slaves, will soon be disenthralled; and 
Western Virginia, as well as Kentucky, is gravitating to the 
same goal. The aggregate value of slave property in the four 
Border States, amounted, in 1860, to about $430,000,000, or 
nearly one-third of the total wealth of those States: but such 
is the force and swelling volume of the popular feeling, that 
it will, probably, within five years, wash away the last 
vestiges of Slavery in those communities, even if not accele- 
rated by offers of compensation. 

Thus the anomalous policy of the Border States, insidious 
and alarming as it was at the commencement of the war, has 
been providentially overruled for the triumph of Liberty, and 
changed into an element of national power. 


17* 
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IV. Another rock that seemed liable to wreck the Repun- 


LIC was Partyism. The Democratic party had been dominant 
for many years. It had swayed the fortunes of the country, 
shaped the policy of the Government, and impregnated the 
nation with its spirit. It had been able, sagacious, and un- 


scrupulous,—trained in the school of finesse, accustomed to 
the most skillful combination of political forces, familiar with 
success and enamored of power. ‘The pliant servant of the 
Slave Oligarchy, it has gradually alienated the confidence and 


jost the support of the Northern people. Its main strength 
lay in the South. Defeated at the polls, its Southern wing — 
numbering three-quarters of the party — bolted from the 
Union, and fired the train which they supposed would blow 


up the Government. 


The surviving fraction of the party, left standing upon 
Northern ground, was in a dilemma. It was not prepared to 
go with its Southern brethren, to the extreme of arming 


against the flag ; tor it had its being in loyal States, and it 
was not unanimous in the desire to ruin its country. Neither 


was it prepared to support the Government, frankly and cor- 
dially ; for, in that case, it must co-operate with its late polit- 


ical rivals, to humiliate its recent political friends. Never was 


a party, or the attenuated fragment of a party, placed in so 


embarrassing a position. To espouse the Rebeilion, was to 
incur infamy, and possibly other penalties to which crude 
men are more sensitive : #esides, the masses did not need the 


admonition of a possible haffer, to deter them from taking that 


step: the breath of rising events, acting on their minimum of 
patriotism, was enough. On the other hand, to espouse the 
Government was to master their strongest prejudices, and to 


display a magnanimity almost superior to human nature ; for, 


to aid the country in its hour of supreme danger, was to 


strengthen the very party they had fought at the polls. 
Thus situated, this vestige of the Ll emocratic party stood 
passive while the first wave of loyal enthusiasm swept over 


the North, As a party, it assumed no decisive attitude ; or, 


if any, an attitude of criticism — a judicial attitude. Many 
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of its numbers, however, on their private responsibility, rallied 
to the Federal flag, emulating the largest patriotism, and ren- 
dering the most signal seryices. Among those who challenge 
the admiration of posterity by having disdained partyism, and 
by having evinced a magnanimous zeal for the public welfare, 
in that critical birth-hour of the New Age, it is a high pleasure 
to mention Douglas, Butler, Hunter, Scott, Sprague, Dix, 
Grant, Rosecrans and Burnside. Others, obedient to their 
base instinct, began to intrigue for the Rebellion — some of 
them, there is too much reason to suspect, wearing the Federal 


uniform to cloak their iniquitous designs. 

As the contest proceeded, some fruitful facts came clearly 
out. If the war was to go on through Mr. Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration, the Southern wing of the “ Democracy ” would become 


hopelessly alienated — Slavery would receive its death-blow — 
and the Republican party would be henceforth the national 
party. This was manifest to the Democratic leaders. Two 
classes of Democrats looked at the prospect with very different 


emotions, The class in whom patriotism was the ruling sen- 
timent, accepted it as an historical necessity. They bowed to 
the decree of events, saying, ‘‘ Let our Party die; but ever 
live, our Country.” But the class in whom partizanship was 


the supreme feeling, rebelled against the tendency of affairs. 
The hope of office almost dying within them, they grew ripe 


for desperate measures. They laid their scheming heads 
together, and set the dormant wires of intrigue in motion, 


saying, “ Let our country slide ; but ever live, our Party!” 
The task which those men addressed themselves to achieve, 


was this: To arrest the War; to bring the Government to its 
knees before the Rebellion; to restore the Rebel leaders to 


their seats in Congress, unpunished and unsubdued ; to rescue 


Slavery from its impending doom, and to re-establish the 


Democratic party in the North and in the South: a scheme of 
magnificent proportions and unparalleled infamy. ' 
The means they resorted to were worthy of the scheme. 


| Speech of Gov, Seymour, July 4th, 1863; N. Y. Express, July 13th; Herald, 


July 21st and 31st. 
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To the better part of their faction, they expatiated on the 
expenses of the war, the growth of taxation, the impossibility 
vf success. ‘They magnified the errors of the administration, 
denounced the tardy seizure of a few traitors as “ arbitrary 
arrests,” and bemoaned the prospective rigors of the draft. 
The sole hope of the country for the correction of these evils, 
for the restoration of peace, and for the introduction of a 
political millenium, lay in restoring those hungry demagogues 
to office! And many believed them — dull, credulous, honest 
men— who would not have betrayed new-born Liberty to 
Herod, had they known the hearts of those emissaries of his 
who abused their confidence. 

To the baser part of their faction — the uneducated, clanish 
and impulsive Irish— they declaimed on the exciting topic 
of the Negro. Taking an infamous advantage of the preju- 
dice of the Irish toward the colored people, and of their 
seditious and lawless propensities, they made it their study to 
inflame the cruel hatred of one race, and to launch that hatred 
upon the other. They taught the Irish to believe that the 
war was being waged in the sole interest of the Negro, that 
they were to be unjustly torn from their homes, and exposed 
to the risks of the battle-field, to effect the liberation of the 
blacks ; and that this detested race, emancipated from bonds, 
would become their competitors for labor and bread. Thus 
their passions and their interest were artfully appealed to, 
with reference to a two-fold result — their alienation from the 
Federal Government, and their fierce loyalty to the Demo- 
cratic party. ° ; 

For several months, it seemed fearfully probable this plot 
might succeed. The reverses suffered by the Federal arms, 
during the first period of the war, — the mistaken policy with 
which the war was first prosecuted, — the austere and insult- 
ing attitude of foreign powers,—the disappointment and 
anxiety that oppressed all loyal hearts — these things facilitat- 
ed the conspiracy. The ominous results of the elections, in 


© 


2 Speech of M’Masters, editor of Freeman’s Journal, May 18th, 1863. 
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1862, emboldened the plotters, and threatened to take the 
form of a national endorsement of their designs. The Gov- 
ernment saw some dark days. With the iron array of Rebel- 
lion scarcely broken— with lukewarm support in the Free 
States — with treasonable combinations in New York, Ohio, 
Indiana coquetting with the Richmond Usurper — with stolid 
conservatism braying in the cabinet — with eloquent radical- 
ism thundering at the door—with English “ neutrality” 
launching privateers, and French diplomacy making its lair in 
Mexico — we fancy that the Administration did not repose 
upon roses. 

But one thing was auspicious, God kept the madness of 
the Rebels at the maximum. They continued to spurn the 
idea of a compromise. They did not reciprocate the ardent 
affection of their Northern brethren. The Rebel chiefs pre- 
ferred to reign in the hell of Secessia, to serving in the para- 
dise of the Union. They had no desire to sit again in Con- 
gress, and serve as cement to the fractured body of the Demo- 
cratic party. They bade their suppliant Northern friends to 
cease knocking at their kitchen doors for the broken victuals 
of a cold affection, and to be gone! The South had been 
divinely elected to fulfil a unique mission. It was to build up 
a barrier against Christian civilization, and restore the ideas 
and customs of the ancient world. For Freedom, it was to 
substitute Slavery ; for equality, caste; for fraternity, the 
triune glories of the bowie-knife, the chain, and the whip. * 
From this glorious work they were resolved to exclude the 
Yankees. Not even a sympathising Governor nor a Bowery 
- alderman should have part or lot in their mission.‘ This was 
discouraging ; but those demagogues did not despair. No 
man holds to his purpose with such tenacity as a politician, 
whose aspiring nose has caught the odor of office. 

The climacteric effort of the Northern traitors was to be 
made in July last. A Rebel army, invited into Pennsylvania, 
capturing Washington on its way, and advancing upon Harris- 


3 Richmond Examiner, May, 1863. 4 Richmond Enquirer of Oct. 16th, 1863. 
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burg and Philadelphia, was to form, as we have ample reason 
to. believe, the base of the assault. While the panic thus 
created should extend its paralysis over the North, the flame 
of insurrection — lighted in New York — should spread from 
city to city, fed by the combustible foreign element already 
prepared for the torch, till every Free State should stand 
aghast before the apparition of ‘ bloody Treason.” 

Then the: Government should come to its knees, a clamo- 
rous mob should extort a truce, Vallandigham and Company 
should become mediators in the interest of the Rebels, the 
Administration should be impeached and deposed,’ and, 
God only knows the further details of the scheme. Our peo- 
ple at large have never realized how near they stood to the 
brink of the direst catastrophe in all history. ° 

What led to the failure of the plot? Certain providential 
elements, which ever make a part of social forces, and which 
bad men habitually overlook. The Federal army of the Poto- 
mac, with unwonted celerity and vigor, turned the Rebel 
legions from Washington, and routed them on the immortal 
field of Gettysburg. Simultanedusly, the army of the South- 
West — bronzed with battle-fire and opulent in victories — 
marched over the trenches of Vicksburg, and ran up the Fed- 
eral banner over the Gibraltar of the Mississippi. The tele- 
graph, that flashed these tidings to the North, fired the enthu- 
siasm of an anxious people, and “ scotched the snakes” that 
were waiting to strangle liberty. The Government became, 
at once, too strong to be defied. The patriot became confi- 
dent, the copperhead became sick at heart. The hopes of 


5 Speech of C. C. Burr, at Riverhead, in June last. 


6 In moulding these passages of cotemporary history from events still fresh in 
the public mind, itis not deemed necessary to verify every statement by a reference 
to my authority. The account given above of the acts and designs of the Northern 
conspirators, is based upon evidence furnished (1st) by the speeches and letters of 
the Democratic leaders, especially those of Mr. Vallandigham and Gov. Seymour, 
by the resolutions adopted at Democratic Conventions, and by the general tone of 
the Democratic press¥ (2dly) by the moral sympathy constantly betrayed for the 
Rebellion, the irrepressible antipathy manifested toward the Administration, the 
open emulation of the Southern temper in appeals to popular passion and violence, 
the frantic hatred of liberty, &c., &c. 
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traitors went down like Confederate Stock in the London 
market. 

In New York, however, the barbarous and criminal element 
of this movement had become too far enlisted in the plot 
to be restrained, or baulked of their sport. The attempt to 
execute the draft became the signal of insurrection. And 
what a bloody parade the world then witnessed! A rabble, 
such as only a great city can condense out of its ever-flowing 
crimes and hidden woes ; a pack of human wolves, with every 
beastly instinct rampant and vocal ; a brotherhood of thieves, 
a confederacy of convicts, the dregs of Sodom’s grog-shops 
and brothels ; such monsters as the lava buried at Pompeii, 
such scavengers of blood as encompassed the guillotine, 
brethren of Barabbas, armed with bludgeons and with votes, 
and fawned upon by the accomplished standard-bearer of 
“ Democracy ;” they demolish the homes of the chief Samari- 
tans, drag the sick from their beds and hang them at lamp 
posts, fire the asylum of the orphan, assault the house of the 
~ widow, and murder the fugitives as they fly. The very democ- 
racy of Bedlam and of Tartarus ! 

‘But the massacre and pillage of the thirteenth of July ranks 
with other great crimes which God mercifully overrules for 
the future good of society. It has taught our people some 
truths which they could hardly have learned by any other 
_ Means. It has taught them how unscrupulous a demagogue 
can be in the pursuit of his object. It has taught them how 
a party can bear the noblest title, and yet lend itself to the 
foulest deeds. It has taught them that, to array one class of 
our community against another, and especially to awaken the 
prejudices of the ignorant, and stimulate the passions of the 
depraved, for political effect, is to encourage violence and 
crime, and unsettle the very pillars of society. 

The New York Riot has tended, perhaps more than any. 
other single agency, to disgust our people with a paltry party- 
ism, that is base enough to feed its sinking vitality with the 
blood of its afflicted country. Henceforth, if the late popular 
verdicts given at the polls signify anything, no party will live 
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in the Free States, that arrays itself against the dictates of a 
generous patriotism. In time of peace and of national safety, 
partizanship is lawful, and political emulation is salutary ; but, 
in time of war, when the honor and life of the nation tremble 
in the balance, the men who weaken the Government become 
allies of the enemy, and merit the severest reprobation that 
public opinion can visit upon them. And we thank God, 
therefore, that those who have tried to roll the rock of Party- 
ism into the regenerating stream of events, have become 
crushed beneath it, while the RepusLic keeps her course, 
unimpeded and unharmed. 


Finally: Seeing what formidable dangers the ship has 
providentially surmounted, we are authorized to trust that the 
remainder of the cruise will be fortunate. Since the Captain 
opened his last sealed order, and announced that EMANCIPA- 
TION is the port to which he is bound, a fairer prospect opens 
upon the Nation, and friendly greetings come to us from every 


civilized people. We are sure now that God has guided us 
through great tribulation: that we may see his glory lighting 
up the house of bondage, his mighty power in moulding a 
purer nationality in the furnace of war, and his miraculous 
mercy in changing the hell of Rebellion into the paradise of 
Liberty. 

Already, throughout the valley of the Mississippi, and along 
the coast of the Atlantic —in the heart and on the front of the 
land chosen to maintain Slavery forever — we see hundreds of 
plantations rescued from the curse, by the flight of their Rebel 
owners, and successfully cultivated by freedmen, — the quality 
of the cotton being pronounced better than that grown under 
the old system, and the cost of production less.’ There we 
see the first fruits of free labor in the South. There the Gov- 
ernment is demonstrating the vast superiority of voluntary 
and compensated labor, over the dreary, hopeless toil of the 
slave. There the Federal authority advances with a two-fold 


7 Report of Adjt. Gen. Thomas, recently printed. 
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puissance 3 with one hand it bears the resistless emblem of 
sovereignty, before which the armed traitors must kneel; and 
with the other it lays the eorner-stone of Free Society, before 
which the barbarism of lord and vassal must fade away. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Astronomy of the Seasons. 


Tue poetry of the Seasons is a familiar theme, but some 
one may inquire, ‘‘ What can be said of the Astronomy of the 
Seasons?” ‘The poetry is felt by many who never read 
Thomson, and many a tuneful bard has drawn inspiration from 
their scenes. The Greek among his groves and islands, the 
Hebrew on his hills, the Swiss peasant by the Alps, the Huron 
by his lakes, have enjoyed the poetry of the Seasons, as it 
blossomed in spring, fruitened in summer, ripened in autumn,, 
and lay gathered in full winter stores; but what can be said 
of the Astronomy of the Seasons, to entertain our readers for: 
half an hour ? 

We scarcely know what we may be able to say, but we feel 
that a more competent writer might take up the latter theme 
and give instruction, and open a reader’s eyes to the pictures 
of a new poetry in which the light of science unrolls the sea-. 
sons, while he would be left with a finer remembrance of their 
bounty and joy. Let us call the reader’s attention to a few 
facts and inferences, and leave him to judge whether a master 
of astronomy might not give him numbers and harmonies as 
pure and enchanting as those of the Greek poets, or any of 
Thomson’s strains. 

Let us speak of the causes of the seasons, and their action 
and order. Let us trace those causes to two simple arrange- 
ments of the earth’s axis, and to three simple motions, while 
we regard their character as of three different kinds. One 
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grand cause of the life and glory of the seasons, we must never 
forget, is found in the sun, moon. and stars, while the other 
causes we will mention, produce their order, variety and move- 
ment. 1. The earth’s axis of rotation points to one place in 
the heavens, and is always parallel to itself; this is the first 
arrangement. 2. The earth’s axis is not parallel to the plane 
of her orbit, nor perpendicular to that plane, but inclined from 
the perpendicular toward the plane, 231°. This is the second 
arrangement, and these are so fixed and constant that they do 
not vary a minute in an hundred years. 

On that axis, so constant in position, so inclined, the earth 
revolves like a cart wheel on its axle, once in 24 hours. This 
is the first motion; this gives the first unit from which all time 
is reckoned, and all seasons roll. One revolution makes a day 
as the sun and stars shine ; a day with evening and morning 
in its circle, and evening before morning. On the side next 
the sun is morning, on the side against the sun is evening, and 
morning follows evening round the globe, turning the darkness 
into light. The second motion is the earth’s revolution in her 
orbit round the sun in 865 days. This is the second unit of 
time cutting it into years. This measure is not discovered by 
any thing we find on earth, though we might guess at it from 
seeing the changes of winter and summer, and the birth and 
death of plants and flowers. The year cannot be perceived 
by any motion alone that we detect on earth. It is astronom- 
ical. It is measured to a fraction of a second, by the light of 
the stars. The third motion we will mention by and by, as 
connected with other seasons, that man in one generation does 
not discover. 

Let us now return to the first motion we have mentioned : 
the earth’s rotation on her axis, and tothe first circle of sea- 
sons, that gives us night and day. The seasons of the poet 
and the farmer rise in the year, but night and day are seasons, 
and let us so consider them. This circle is 24 hours, and is so 
unerring, the astronomer cannot detect an added or a missing 
second, if he trace back every revolution the earth has made 
for six thousand years.- This is the first circle of seasons. 
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Now consider what mighty consequences flow from so simple 
acause. By that revolution no doubt the earth holds her vast 
globe together, maintains the balance of her lands and waters, 
and sets the direction of some of her most beneficent winds 
and waves. It regulates the life of plants and animals, and 
scientists find the very life of the globe so timed and balanced 
to her night and day seasons, they marvel at the fact. It 
brings all the earth’s inhabitants, except in the polar regions, 
every day into the light of the sun, and fills with gladness the 
beings on her sphere. So truly is the life of the globe adjusted 
to the day, and the perfect circle of its hours, that Linnzeus 
projected a flower-clock, consisting of plants which mark cer- 
tain hours of the day by opening and shutting their leaves. 
As day opens the flowers and night shuts them ; and some- 
times, vice versa; so also do they open and close the mind of 
man,—and what revelations they give him! Day unveils the 
earth and her life and glory to him, and night unveils the 
heavens. What darkness and mystery night brings upon 
earth! How soon her loveliest scenes are dreary, and melted 
to a mass of glooms and shadows, without one trace of order, 
or one gleam of hope! Wait till morning rises to complete . 
the day, and what visions rejoice youreyes! The sky kindles 
with the dawn, the hills are tipped with gold, the trees and 
waters shine, the valleys come out into radiant bloom, your 
dandelions glow like little suns, your syringas in glorious white 
and green are cut with lines of celestial beauty, your tulips 
stand like star-clusters, your grasses and pebbles are trans- 
ficured,’your birds and children sparkle like the morning, and 
all is harmony, melody, fragrance and joy. Day unveils the 
earth, and night unveils the heavens. But while day reveals 
all needful beauty, and shows us the wonders of our home- 
world here, if day had been perpetual, what glories of heaven 
would have been hidden from man forever! Think of any 
scene of stellar beauty and glory now, and remember how night 
could reveal it to your eyes, while the light of day conceals 
it. In 1858, a wonderful comet was seen in our heavens, and 
smiling like some kindly minister sent from a distant world on 
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an embassy of love to man. All through the day it was sail- 
ing in our skies, and seemed to convoy a fleet of stars, as if 
taking a grand ovation. One night it took old Arcturus in 
tow, and we fancied it repeating the question of God, “ Canst 


thou guide Arcturus with his sons?” Few of.us have seen 
a more beautiful object in the heavens, and yet we could not 
observe it at all when the sun was above the horizon. Had.it 
appeared at the same points of right ascension where we saw 


it, but directly west of us, we should not have scen it at all 
without a glass. The sun’s light would have concealed it, till 
our horizon, less depressed here than where the comet first 
appeared, would have eclipsed Jits lovely form. Sometimes 


‘there are comets in our sky at midday with their heads at the 
zenith and their trains on the horizon, all glowing, as if set 
with pearls and diamonds, and filling a quarter of the heavens 
with their delicate flame, but they are not observed till an 


eclipse of the sun unveils them, and they float out of the clear 


empyrean like forms of angels on cathedral windows, and men 
hold their breath and marvel at the sight. What constella- 
tions and firmaments are concealed by the daylight and revealed 


by the night ! 


When night unveils the heavens we find the pole-star above 
the real horizon at an altitude of about 48°, and the sun, moon 
and stars, as far south as we can see, appear to revolve round 


the pole-star in oblique circles. Those within about 40° of the 


pole are seen to wheel round it without setting. Those further 
south have their circles cut more and more by the horizon, till 
at last none rise above it, and all remain in perpetual eclipse. 


Jf we were nearest the south pole, however, all the stars we 
could see would appear to revolve in oblique circles round 


that. If we were on the equator, the sun and stars would 
rise and set in circles perpendicular to the horizon ; the heavens 


north and south would almost seem to divide and revolve 


round each pole, as the landscapes on the north and south re- 


volve on different centres, when we are-going eastward on a 
railway train. If we were at the north pole, the ‘equator 


would be on the horizon, the pole-star would be right over- 
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head, and the stars and constellations would revolve round the 
pole-star in circles parallel to the horizon. At that point our 
night and day seasons would be six months in length, we 
should have fifty mornings’ twilight, reddening into day till 
the sun appeared on the horizon and rose round and round on 
a spiral to the height of 231°, and then descended round and 
round the horizon till he set, and fifty nights’ twilight lingered 
to prolong his reign. Where we now live, night is before 
day; morning, midday, evening and night make four seasons 


of the first order; on the side of the earth next the sun it is 
morning ; on the side against the sun it is evening ; morning 
follows evening round and round the globe at the flight of a 


thousand miles an hour, while we are sailing on the earth’s 


orbit eighty-five times faster than a sixty pound cannon ball 
ean fly. 

' Now let us pass to the second motion, and the simple ar- 
rangements that produce the seasons of the year. The second 


motion is the earth’s revolution in her orbit. Thisis completed 


in about 365 days. This forms the second unit of time and 
cuts it into years. But what causes the second round of 


seasons? Why do we have seasons at all? Whence are 
their changes? Why does the sun appear to come north in 


the summer, and go south in the winter, and like the ball of a 
pendulum swing from pole to pole? Why do the seasons fol- 


low these motions in such alternations of cold and heat and 
darkness and light; Is the motion really in the sun? It is 


not, as everybedy ought to know ; if that were the case, what 
would be gain to our little marble of a world, would be loss to 
all others, and order and harmony would cease. Does the 


earth wabble on her axis like a falling top, tipping south in 
summer, tipping north in winter, and playing bo-peep with 
the sun, as many suppose? No, if that were the case, there 
would be more terrible diseord still Land and water would 


rush back to chaos, our sight of the heavens would be con- 


fused and uncertain, science and beauty would be impossible, 
and men could no more study the stars and trace their laws 
and movements, than a boy on a rocking-horse could read a 


18* 
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story written on the ceiling of his play-room. Is the earth 
nearer the sun in summer than in winter? Everybody knows 
it is not; it is farther away by more than twelve times the 
distance of the moon from us ; and this change is not observed 
in our seasons, in consequence of the sun’s rays falling less 
directly in our winter, and of the earth passing this point of 
her orbit in much more rapid time. 

Where then lie the sources of these changes, that are so 

varied and delightful, and scatter life, beauty and abundance 

almost from pole to pole? They lie in the two simple arrange- 
ments we have mentioned in respect of the earth’s axis. The 
first is this, the pole of that axis is always parallel to itself, 
and always points to one place in the heavens, or varies from 
that point scarcely a minute in an hundred years, while she 
wheels on her axis day after day, and in her orbit year after 
year. Her pole is fixed and constant, so far as a single age 
is concerned. The second cause is, that her axis is inclined 
to the plane of her orbit 232°, and that inclination is constant 
all the year. 

If the axis of the earth were perpendicular to her orbit, 
there would be no variety of seasons, and no difference at any 
time in the length of the days and nights. The sun would 
shine constantly on her equator, bathing all her zones with a 
flood of light, giving days and nights of equal duration, and 
one perfect and universal spring. Then, to a person living at 
one pole, the sun would seem to circle the horizon in an eternal 
round ; the horizon would blaze with his burning light, and 
the concave sky far up to the zenith would shade softer and 
lighter from orange to yellow, opal and silver hues. Fancy 
such a time as that, with the earth’s axis perpendicular to the 
plane of her orbit, with the sun at her equator, with equal 
days and nights of universal spring, and it will illustrate Jupi- 
ter, and Mercury nearly, whose axes are thus fixed, and whose 
people are without change of days and without seasons, bask- 
ing in the glory of universal spring. If the earth’s axis were 
a little more inclined to the plane of her orbit than it now is, 
the changes of seasons would be more extreme than they are, 
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winter and summer would vibrate to fiercer cold and fiercer 
heat. This condition also one can fancy, then cast his mind to 
Mars and Saturn, and find their axes and their seasons thus 
arranged, with this difference, that the seasons of Mars are 
nearly twice as long as ours, and those of Saturn nearly thirty 
times. What diversified beauty and glory that must give to 
the solar system ! 

If the earth’s axis were inclined to the plane of her orbit 
75°, the extremes between winter and summer would be so 
great, a new order of life would need to be introduced here to 
conform to those changes, and to enjoy their cold “and heat, 
and light and shade. This condition can be fancied; then cast 
the mind up to Venus and find her axis inclined to this 
angle; her seasons thus diversified, and her life thus balanced 
to all the extreme and multiplied changes of the year. At 
our summer solstice the sun comes and shines right over the 
iropic of Cancer 233° north of the equator, and diffuses the 
blooms of summer to the arctic hills; while at Venus’s sum- 
mer solstice the sun glides north to 75° where he stands verti- 
cal, planting green summer gardens round her north pole, 
while winter sends its darkness and congeals its ices round her 
south pole; then the sun returns and plants another garden 
round her south pole, while winter reigns at the north; and 
Venus, that shines so queenly in our morning and evening 
sky, has 150° of torrid zone, while the earth has 47°: Venus’s 
tropics are only 15° from her poles, while the earth’s tropics 
are nearly 66°, and Venus has one summer and one winter at 
each pole, and two summers and two winters at her equator. 

If the earth’s axis were parallel to the plane of her orbit, it 
would be 66° more depressed than now, and 9C° from the per- 
pendicular. If this were the case, the sun and seasons would 
be as follows: To people living at the equator the sun at the 
vernal equinox would seem to run northward on smaller and 
smaller circles till he reached the north pole, then he would 
run southward on circles expanding, to the equator, and con- 
tracting again till he reached the south pole, and all these 
circles would be vertical to her latitudes and perpendicular to 
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her horizon. So people living in an oblique sphere, like this 
we now live in, with our poles thus depressed, the sun would 
wheel northward on oblique circles less and less cut by the 
horizon, till he reached the declination of 40°, when he would 
circle night and day in full view, and run up to the very pole 
on a spiral, pause and shine; then return, on the same spiral 
beyond the equator and leave us in night, to crown the south 
pole with glory. To people living at the north pole of the 
earth, with the above named arrangement continued, the sun 
would follow a long and brightening twilight above the equa- 
tor, which would be their horizon, and circle higher and higher 
on a long spiral till he stood overhead, and poured down upon 
them the light and heat of a full torrid noon; then he would 
descend the spiral and pass from sight to the south pole, and 
pour upon its people the same intolerable splendor, while the 
northmen were left groping in a cold arctic night. One can 
fancy this condition also, then cast his mind up to Uranus, and 
find almost precisely this kind of seasons there, as his axis, 
according to Herschel, lies almost parallel to the plane of his 
orbit, and the sun seems to run north and south on these grand 
spiral circuits, and the seasons there roll in these marvellous 
rounds ; with this difference, that as the year of Uranus is 
eighty-four of ours, the arctic winter and torrid summer of 
that planet would each be forty-two, years long. 

But, because the earth’s axis inclines 231° or nearly 24° 
from the plane of her orbit, and is fixed in its position, always 
parallel to itself, we have just the variety of seasons that now 
blesses and beautifies the year, and we rejoice in such scenes 
of abundance and glory, while the sun seems to vibrate north- 
ward and southward, and sprinkle his smiles and scatter his 
flowers and fruits from Cancer to Capricorn, and beyond them to 
the arctic and antarctic snows. Thus we see that, what appears 
at first sight so variable in the sun and heavens, and establishes 
the seasons with these pleasing varieties of glory and blessing ; 
what appears inconstant, and to flow from change, is based 
on constancy in the earth’s axis of rotation—and out of two 
simple arrangements, and two simple motions, a thousand 
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glorious changes and blessings flow, while the sun shines more 
directly in summer than in winter, and gives greater power 
and life; and in winter his rays are more oblique, and pro- 
duce less effect in keeping arctic terror and death from our 
doors. The two frigid zones of the earth are so narrow they 
only contain 17 million square miles of surface both together, 
sea and land all told, which is not six times more than the ter- 
ritory of the United States. Her entire surface of torrid zone 
is less than 69 million square miles, while her temperate zone 
gives us 102 million square miles surface ; almost twice that 
of the torrid zone, and six times the surface of the two frigid 
zones, and these golden, green, and silver belts are the scenes 
‘on which the seasons dance the rapid changes of their glad- 
ness, and unroll their rich panoramas of winter and summer, 
and blight and bloom. 

The four divisions of day into morning, noon, evening and 
night, are repeated in the four divisions of the year. Spring 
answers to morning, summer to noon, autumn to evening, and 
winter to night. Summer and winter are the day and night 
of the year. Summer awakens all beings, the plant, the ani- 
mal, the bird and man to life and action ; and winter brings to 
all creatures a season of rest. And so justly is all plant-life 
balanced to the changing seasons, Linnzus projected a cal- 
endar of flowers to tell.off the seasons, as he did a floral 
dial. So justly is all brute life balanced to the seasons, they 
beautify each other with reflex rays, and no great change in 
the balance could be introduced without sweeping the present — 
race of creatures from the globe. So justly is the life of the 
globe balanced to all her zones and meridians, the naturalist 
has discovered a geography of plants and animals, and found 
particular centres north and south, east and west, from which 
each great family radiates as from a sun, and to which they 
are bound. 

While the sunlight completes the changes, and unfolds and 
ripens the life of the seasons, let us study the finer and more 
spiritual action of its rays. It is a gentle and silent messen- 
ger, and we forget what mighty forces steal into our chamber 
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enfolded in its magic robe. We know that vision and color 
attend it; we know it brings down the powers of heat; we 
know it takes marvellous pictures. Between these sentences 
we ourself have taken a photograph of the Ten Command- 
ments, containing 1230 letters, which was no larger than the 
head of a pin, placed it under our microscope and read it off 
in clear and beautiful long primer type. On such a scale, all 
the recorded words of Jesus (about 30,000 as we have 
counted), might be photographed in a space not much ex- 
ceeding two superficial inches, and by the artificial eye of the 
microscope they might be read with delight. But how many 
remember that chemical motion among the molecules of 
matter, electrical action and phosphorescent fires.are all con-' 
tained in the fairy like cornucopia of its gifts and powers ? 
There is a trinity of forces in the sunbeam, as every student 
of nature knows, and they are adapted to every season and 
every zone ; a trinity of forces whose actions show the hand 
and wisdom of an infinite God, as they scatter life and beauty 
round the globe. Those forces always come together in a 
three-fold ray, while their action is divided on the objects 
which they bless. First, is the chemic ray which organizes 
the germs of life. Secondly, is the light-ray which develops 
those germs, matures the bodies, and reveals the colors of 
things. Thirdly, is the heat-ray, most refined and-ethereal of 
all, to perfect and ripen the flowers and fruits. And how kind 
and wise the adaptation of these forces! The three rays all 
‘ come in the sunbeam, but one or another prevails in action at 
the needful season. In the spring the chemic ray is most 
powerful, and then that is most needed to organize the germs 
of nature called from the embryos of being, and cause them 
to sprout and grow. In summer the light ray prevails, 
and then that is most needed to develop the germs, construct 
the strong fibres and trunks, bring out the foliage, and fix the 
forms and colors. In autumn the heat ray prevails (though 
we do not most feel it then, unless, with the botanist, we date 
autumn from July), and then that is most needed to mature 
the fruits, and return the sap to the fountains of nature again. 
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A similar adaptation of light is made to each hour of the day, 
and each zone and climate of the earth ; it develops the fruits 
and beauties, it promotes the life and comfort of each Zone, and 
it furnishes new proof of a Power above nature, commanding 
all her agencies and forces, a beneficent Power, arranging the 
seasons for our best good, garnishing the lands with splendor, 
filling the world with joy, giving the ‘orange, bread-fruit and 
cool banyan shade to the African, furs and train oil to the 
Esquimaux, maize and venison to the Huron, and corn, 
grapes and apples, and the means of comfort, refinement and 
civilization to Kuropean and American life. 

When the Revelator stood upon Patmos, and the panoramas 
of higher spheres rolled before his unveiled eyes, “ there ap- 
peared a great wonder in heaven: a woman clothed with the 
sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown 
of twelve stars;”’ As to the full meaning of this vision 
theologians may differ, and no one in these days may divine it. 
But the Scriptures often admit of secondary applications, and 
as the woman so appearing, and so attired was the mother of 
signal blessings, we may be pardoned if we take the figure to 
describe the year. The year is the mother of blessings ; 
the year is revealed from heaven, and with the sun and stars 
we measure its circle; the year is clothed with the sunlight, 
shod with the moonlight, and the twelve shining months are 
twelve stars on her crown. 

Let us now consider that: while the seasons of the year are 
signs and sources of so much glory, and of so many physical 
blessings to our planet, they also minister to the highest 
intellectual needs of man, and give him moral and spiritual 
life and pleasure. If our world had not rolled on her axis, we 
might have had day unveiling the earth, or night unveiling 
the heavens, and her glories might have shone in all the forms 
and colors we have seen, or the glories of heaven might have 
streamed upon us in the light of many stars; but only one 
revelation would have been possible ; it would have been all 
day with us or all night, all earthly or all heavenly ; and not 


1 Revelation xii. 1. 
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day and night, and the glories of earth and the glories of 
heaven as we now have it, every twenty-four hours. So, if 
our world had not revolved in her orbit, while she rolled on 
her axis, we might have had day and night, and earth and sun, 
and stars; but the same star-views would have been repeated 
night after night forever, and no new sights would have come 
to us, and no new chapters to read in the sky. As we now 
have it, while the earth rotates on her axis and revolves in her 
orbit, the year shines out of the heavens like the woman ap- 
pearing in heaven, clothed with the sunlight, shod with the 
moonlight and wearing twelve stars on hercrown. And what 
poetry beams in the truth of these things. No wonder that 
one of the classic muses, Urania, was called the muse of as- 
tronomy, while others presided over music and song. No 
' wonder the imaginative Greeks fabled the sun as seated in a 
lofty palace of the heavens, whose ceilings were ivory, 
whose doors were silver, whose pillars were shining gold ; 
while a likeness of heaven was carved above ; earth, seas and 
skies drawn in pictures on the walls; the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac on the silver doors; and as Phebus in purple robes 
sat on a throne of diamonds, at his right hand stood the year, 
months, days and hours, smiling and glowing like cherubs ; 
and on his left stood Spring crowned with flowers; Summer 
ina garland formed of spears of ripened wheat; Autumn 
stained with grape-juice, and Winter with hoar-frost glittering 
on his hair. This is the poetry of the seasons, but how far 
does its actual prose fall below it? Our world, remember, 
is a planet of heaven as much as Venus and Saturn, rolling in 
a sphere of heaven as they do, and appearing as beautiful to 
their people as they do to ours. Our world is a little star 
with night and day flying round her at the speed of a thous- 
sand miles an hour, and sailing on the seas of light sixty-eight 


thousand miles an hour; and as she glides, like a splendid 
ship on her annual voyages, with the moon like a barge at 
her side, the circle of the twelve months like a ring of celestial 
gates opens twelve star-panoramas to our eyes. 

We remember what views we have seen with the naked 
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eye, while the twelve gates of heaven, like the gates of the 

New Jerusalem, have opened round the year, and how the as- 

fronomy of the seasons may delight the rudest mind. But 
what is all this to the glories a telescope reveals, as those 

gates swing wider open, and man ranges the skies with Lord 

Rosse’s instrument, exploring heaven above heaven as by the 

sight of fifty thousand eyes! How single stars open to pairs, 
and triplets, and quartettes, and systems of quintuple and sex- 
tuple stars; nay, to firmaments more glorious than our own! 
What forms and colors delight him ; what magnitudes and dis- 
tances amaze him; what harmonies seem almost warbling 
audible music on his ears ; what stairways of stars he ascends ; 
what archways of stars he walks under; what garlands of stars 
seem to bloom like beds of tulips and lilies; what rivers of 
starlight roll their silver waves ! 

We have frequently mentioned the axis of the earth as 
maintaining a fixed position, and have said it was to that we 
owe the seasons of the year. We have repeated that the pole 
points constantly to the north star, or near it. It is constant, 
so far as a few years are concerned, and sufficiently so for a 
century or a millennium. Still a slow change is noticed here, 
though but half a second a year, and not a minute in a cen- 
tury. Time may have been, millions of years ago, when her 
axis was inclined as far as those of Venus and Uranus now are, 
and her seasons were far different from now; and it is gradually: 
returning to a position in which it will be perpendicular to the 
plane of her orbit, producing universal spring; then it may 
verge back again, bringing changes of seasons the most varied 
and extreme. When her axis is perpendicular, like those of 
Mercury and Jupiter, she will revel in that universal spring: 
which astronomers predict. To balance the seasons in that 
spring, summer has already taken from winter seventeen days 
in about 6 thousand years. The whole cycle will be about 24 
thousand years; and thus, like a pendulum, sweep the- 
cycles of spring and autumn, summer and winter, while the 
north star will not always guard the pole, but the pole will 
point to different stars for cynosures, and in the course of long 
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ages our fair little mother may waltz to every notable star in 
the sky! 
This is the third motion which we have mentioned ; this is 


the third set of seasons which we think it is more than a mere 
conjecture of Madler which asserts that we have discovered a 
third cycle on which the earth, sun, and planets are sailing in 


a splendid flotilla of worlds, round Alcyone in the Pleiades, 


on a voyage of eighteen million years, in which these seasons 
of universal spring will bloom. We can have no conception 
of such a duration. We can scarcely hold a shadow of the 


figures in our minds except as we climb toward them on a 


ladder of shorter durations. Take a day, a week, a month, a 


season, a year of our world; then take the year of Mars, 
nearly twice as long as ours; then remember it would take 
twelve of our years for one of Jupiter’s, thirty for Saturn’s, 


eighty-four for Uranus’s, one hundred and sixty-four for Nep- 


tune’s, eight thousand eight hundred for a year of the comet 
of 1680, and two hundred thousand for a year of Alcor and 
Mizar, and we may ascend to a faint shadow of a conception 
of our great year round Alcyone. 

As the seasons run their first circle in the four divisions of 
the day, their second in the year, and their third in a cycle of 
ages ; as each point on earth between the poles is itself a lit- 
tle centre where the seasons reflect their lights and shades; 
so is the earth herself the temperate zone of the solar system, 
where the seasons run a larger round; and we may believe 
these centres run upward and outward to infinity, and our 
sun-system, with its seasons, is encircled in still larger star- 
systems one above another, where the seasons may spin off 
more perfect changes, distribute more glorious life, and vibrate 
to more and more distant poles, till the great universe of 
earths, suns, and stars has its final year of years, in which 
day and night, spring and autumn, summer and winter, and 
all their lights and shadows balance and shine. 

And who can tell what the seasons of day and night, sum- 
mer and winter have done, in all their innumerable changes, to 
furnish word-signs and symbols for our language, to marry 


a 
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a picture-language to our thoughts and feelings, and educate 
our minds and hearts? How new, at this hour, and how 


glowing are the inspirations of the sacred writers, and all 


poets and true teachers, which are drawn from the trees and 
gardens, skies and waters, hills and mouniains, and the colors 
they wear and the life they manifest in different seasons of the 


year! Where would the fine arts now be, without the revela- 


tions of the seasons? Where would be the higher mathe- 


matics, without a field and figures in the heavens to work 
from, and the opening of that field, and the projection of those 
figures, as the seasons open round the year ? 


What‘a unity of mind is created by these studies, between 


ancients and moderns, between the east and west, bringing 
Job and Arago, Hypatia and Herschel, you and me to one 
high communion of thought and admiration, as we gaze upon 


a star or constellation, and remember whose eyes have seen 


it, whose songs described it, whose glasses may be reading it 
to-night, and what a society of souls in earth and heaven may 
be holding a fellowship of thought and joy by knowing their 


names and sharing their lights ! 


Suppose a tithe of the care and arrangement we find in 
the seasons were displayed in a child’s nursery and play- 
ground, to awaken life and stimulate thought and feeling, and 
give him variety, discipline, beauty, and joy, would it not touch 
our hearts, and convince us that some one thought of the child, 
gave him particular care and love, and designed to make him 
wise and good? This little planet is our nursery and play- 
ground, and have we no Father in the skies? Do not the 
nursery and play-ground assure us of this? The very seasons 
teach us that He sees us, thinks of us, knows us, and lays all 
these picture-books open before us, to have us spell out his 
words and read his thoughts and study his plans; and to 
instruct us in wisdem because he is wise; delight us with 
beauty because he is Beauty ; and train us by day and night 
summer and winter, and by all their sorrows and all their 
joys, to learn his will, cast off our sins and evils, and kneel 
and adore. 
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ARTICLE XY. 
Christ’s Authority as a Teacher. 


Christianity the Religion of Nature. Lecture, before the Lowell Institute. 
By A. P. Peasopy, D.D., LL.D., &. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


Tuts Book was very favorably noticed, editorially, in our 
Jast issue. But it seems to us so important and so excellent, 
dealing with its great theme in a spirit so catholic, and in a 
manner so able, that we desire still further to commend it to 
public attention. It is seldom that the press gives us a bcok 
so learned and yet so popular, so brief and yet so exhaustive, so 
deserving a place in the library of the student, and yet so suited 
to meet the wants and engage the interest of the miscellaneous 
reader. Dr. Peabody is not wont to put pen to paper with- 
out writing what is worth reading; but he has never written 
anything stronger or better than these “ Lectures.” We 
thank him heartily, in behalf of the whole church, for the work 
he has done so well, and feel that we have fresh occasion to 
remember gratefully the generous donor of the bequest that 
gives such instruction to the people. The first four lectures 
have especially pleased us, as a comprehensive and yet 
thorough resumé of the Christian argument in opposition es- 
pecially to the fashionable unbelief of tlfe time ; and we have 
placed the title of the book at the head of our article, less for 
the purpose of passing it under formal review than of making 
it the occasion of some remarks upon Christianity as an infalli- 
ble religion. 

The infallibility of Christianity depends, of course, upon 
the infallibility of its author, or rather of the agent through 
whom it has been communicated. We shall assume that 
Christ was this agent, and that the New Testament histories of 
his life are substantially correct. We shall take it for grant- 
ed, therefore, that we have his own estimate of himself and his 
own primary work, in the words John has put into his mouth: 
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«To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.”' Our con- 
cern is with the question, To what purpose was this witness 
borne? Was it only to the same general purpose as every 
speculatist and philosopher has in turn borne his witness, — as 
giving us the opinions of another thinker, to help us toward 
a probable solution of the questions of being? Or was it to 
the far higher purpose of giving us a positive answer to these 
questions, definitely settling for us what is the truth in morals 
and religion? In other words, is the authority of Christ, 
as a teacher, ordinary or extraordinary ? Is it the result‘of 
our conviction that what he says is true, or the ground on 
which this conviction is to rest? Is it found in the reason- 
ableness and intrinsic ercdibility of his message, and thus con- 
ditional? Or, inhering in the fact that he is Ged’s mes- 
senger, sent on purpose to teach the truth, does it give cer- 
tainty to his message, and is it, therefore, absolute ? 

These are important — and, in respect to Christianity, vital 
— questions. As they are answered, Christianity is a Re- 
ligion, or only a Philosophy ; God’s voice in the world potent 
and commanding, with a right to give law to conscience and 
to master souls, or a mere outgrowth of human thought, 
standing on the same general level as all other human specu- 
lations. Really, therefore, these questions cover all that is in 
controversy between naturalism and supernaturalism, and, 
broadly considered, weuld lead us into a treatment of all that 
is thus involved. But no such breadth of discussion is now 
intended. It is proposed simply to offer some suggestions 
touching the single point indicated by our title: and this 
with sole reference to the position of those who dispute the 
absolute authority of Christ, and still claim to be Christians. 

It is a singular and an anomalous question that we have thus 
to debate, in these latter days. Formerly, the line of separa- 
tion between Christians and infidels was, by common consent, 
very simply and sharply drawn. The single issue was, Does 
Christ represent God? Was he attested as, in any sense, ap- 


1 John xviii. 37. 
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pointed to a special office as the teacher and Saviour of the 
world? Professing to regard the affirmative of this inquiry as 
proved, men therefore, and of course, accepted the testimony of 
Christ as final, because accepting it as the testimony of God 
himself. They were—necessarily, it was thought—thus com- 
mitted to say, If I understand him, there is no room for further 
inquiry ; having what he taught, I am sure I have the truth, be- 
cause he taught it. Those who said this were accounted Chris- 
tians. Those who could not say it frankly avowed them- 
selves, and were universally reckoned by others, unbelievers, 
No matter how amiable, devout, or morally blameless, one 
might be. No matter what admissions one might be ready to 
make concerning Christ as a good man, or concerning Chris- . 
tianity as a useful exposition of duty. If he could not say, I. 
believe Christ’s word to be decisive, because the word of one 
specially sent of God, he renounced all claim to be considered 
a Christian, and accepted his place, as a matter of course, in 
the ranks of infidelity, Now, all this is changed. There are 
no longer any “-Deists.” This old distinction is pronounced 
invidious and unkind. By some necromancy of “ Broad 
Church ”-ism, belief and unbelief have come to be indifferent 
factors of the same product; and at the word of “liberal” 
conjurers, presto! “deism ” is but the “critical” and “ schol- 
arly ” phasis of gospel faith! Any good man who claims to 
be a Christian, we are told is a Christian. Herbert, Tyndall, 
Woolston, and their whole class of old English deists were 
Christians, as really as Butler, Watson, or Paley, if they had 
but known it, and had bethought themselves to assume the 
title. The denials one may make with respect to Christ are 
of no importance. Te is none the less a Christian, if he but 
duly insists that he is one, though he may strip Christianity 
of every sanction and attribute of a God-given religion, and 
leave us nothing but the name of Christianity and the mere 
opinions of fallible men. 

Hence, the number of such who are demanding recognition 
as Christians, although they are saying precisely the things, 
and doing the identical work, heretofore thought to be ex- 
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clusively characteristic of infidels. They are more religious 
than some of their predecessors, — sincerely so, we will not 
doubt. This it is that makes their infidelity the more danger- 
ous. With only this difference, however: while protesting 
against what they are pleased to call the narrowness and 
bigotry of those who will not fellowship them, they are pre- 
tentiously reproducing the oft-exploded arguments and ob- 
jections of Voltaire, Paine, et id omne genus, falsely labelled 
as “new thought.” Under the plea of serving Christianity by 
their “ reverent criticism” and ‘“ Christian Scholarship,” they 
are ridiculing and rejecting every supernatural element in the 
life of Christ, and sedulously laboring to undermine the whole 
system of revealed religion. There is odium attached to the 
name of deist, or infidel, and something of position and pres- 
tige must be lost, especially to a public teacher who honestly 
wears it: so, using the Christian name as a covert behind 
which to obtain possession of Christian pulpits and gain the 
ears of Christian congregations, they strategetically occupy 
the vantage-ground thus secured, the more fatally to bombard 
the citadel of Christian faith :— professing a desire to pro- 
mote, that they may the more effectually destroy, confidence - 
in Christ. We have no words to express our sense of the dis- 
ingenuousness of such a course. We believe it has never 
been considered particularly honorable to sail under “ false 
colors.” Why should such a game in religion be deemed an 
exception? While abhorring his opinions, we honor the man- 
liness of the avowed unbeliever, honestly hoisting the flag of 
his class. But we can only confess our utter disgust at this 
policy of double-entendre and decoy, which puts on the dress 
and runs up the flag of loyalty to Christ, and uses his watch- 
words only to sap and stab and destroy ; nor can we with- 
hold the further confession of our amazement at the confusion 
of moral ideas, which can alone permit any intelligent or 
high-minded man to regard this policy as anything but in the 
lowest degree dishonorable, not to say despicable. The na- 
tional military authorities down South have recently proclaim- 
ed that rebel guerrillas, stealing upon unsuspecting people, in 
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the Union garb, shall be shot ;— what a change of dress and a 
dropping of false pretences there- would be in the sceptical 
camp, if a like proclamation should be made and enforced in 
our theological warfare ! 

But this is not the party with which we now wish to deal. 
Beside these, there are, even more strangely, those who, 
avowing themselves shocked by the denials of this class, are 
still much in sympathy with them, and to no small extent 
shaped in their beliefs, or non-beliefs, by them. Shrinking 
as yet from their extreme deistic, or, as the. euphemism now 
is, naturalistic, positions, they nevertheless think it hard and 
“wrong that such should be denied the Christian name and 
fellowship. Affirming their faith in Christ as a divine messen- 
ger, clothed with miraculous power, they are captivated by 
the talk of such about “ intuitions,”’ and “ consciousness,” and 
the “ sufficiency of reason,” and “the authority of truth,” and 
hesitate not to declare that they believe what Christ says only 
as they believe what any other teacher says, — 7. e. only be- 
cause, and so far as, what he says approves itself to their 
mora! and intellectual judgments. 

It is with reference to these last named, that this subject of 
Christ’s authority particularly needs to be discussed. The 
infidel, frankly avowing his infidelity, needs to have the evi- 
dences of Christianity exhibited and enforced upon him. The 
outright and consistent rationalistic thinker, — who is just as 
much an infidel, but who, for the reasons named, prefers not 
to say so, —- decrying supernaturalism, and glorifying reason 
and conscience and the sufficiency of “intuition and reflec- 
tion” for all the purposes of religion, needs to have the wind 
taken out of his self-conceit, needs to be pressed with the 
demonstrations of the vanity and poverty of all unaided human 
powers in the realm in which he asserts their sufficiency, and 
to be plied with the proofs that show supernaturalism to be 
one of the elements of the divine method, as it is one of the 
necessities of human souls. In like manner, these now spe- 
cially in view need to be dealt with according to the peculiar- 
ities of their case, and thus to be shown that, except as invested 
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with the authority which they discredit, Christ is no Christ, 
but is as unworthy of regard as he is incompetent for the 
work to which he pretends to be assigned. This, as far as it 
can be done within such limits, is the purpose of this paper. 

The grand and most conclusive evidence of Christ’s author- 
ity is, unquestionably, that furnished in his miracles. This is 
the evidence to which he constantly himself appealed, and 
on which the New Testament throughout relies; nor, while 
placing an exalted estimate upon the internal and circumstan- 
tial evidences of Christianity, do we believe it possible that 
Christ could have been positively proved to be what he affirms 
he is, except as he was accompanied by some such ocular dem- 
onstration. We think Dr. Peabody irrefutable when, speaking 
of a revelation resting on sufficient evidence, as what man re- 
quires and what God would give, he says, ‘ But in what must 
this evidence consist? I answer in one word, In miracle; that 
is, in phenomena aside from the usual course of nature, which 
are equivalent to the direct voice or the manifest seal of God. 
We can conceive of no other way in which a revelation can be 
promulgated as such. God without miracle might impart to 
the mind of an individual man so strong a persuasion of cer- 
tain truths that he should absolutely know them to be true. 
But he has in that case no tangible, communicable evidence 
of these truths. To any other mind they are simply his 
opinions, not God’s revelation. . . . But let him perform 
such an act as none can perform by the exercise of his own 
powers ; let him give sight to a man born blind, or hearing to 
one born deaf; Iet him lift a dead man alive from the bier, 
or call forth from the sepulchre one who has lain there four 
days; then, if he talks of duty, God, and heaven, if he pro- 
claims truths beyond the realm of consciousness, his hearers 
know that they are virtually listening to the voice of God, 
that the divine testimony attests his utterance, and that his 
words are absolutely and infallibly true.” (p. 55.) 

This being so, miracles, of course, constitute the granitic 
foundation of Christ’s authority, and no argument for it can 
be complete which fails to recognize them, or whith even 
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seems to regard them as unimportant. Were it our pur- 
pose to treat the whole subject from the beginning, we should 
not fail to make the proper appeal to them, and to discuss the 
various points in dispute in connection with them. We 
should be glad to do this, did it fall within the scope of the 
present argument, if for nothing else, that we might pay our 
respects to that most futile of all objections — quibbles, we were 
about to say — which is, of late, so much in vogue, — the ob- 
jection, namely, that a physical fact cannot prove a spiritual 
truth. Dr. Peabody makes short work with this objection, 
when he says, Granted; “a physical fact cannot prove a 
spiritual truth. But it may attest a truth-teller;” and it 
would not be unprofitable to elaborate the discrimination 
thus made. But our purpose is now in another direction. 
Those with whom we specially deal admit the miracles, but 
do not admit the conclusion which, as we think, necessarily 
follows from them. We wish to show them the dilemma into 
-which they thus put themselves. Recognizing the importance 
of the miracles, we wish, for a moment, to leave them out of 
the case, that, on other grounds admitted between us, we 
may show these friends that Christ must be conceded the au- 
thority which they deny, and which his miracles proclaim, or 
be renounced altogether as a pretender. 

As to the authority which Christ claimed, there can be 
no difference of opinion, therefore, among those who give 
any credit to the New Testament. ‘The words that I speak 
unto you,” said he, “ I speak not of myself, but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” ‘ The word which ye 
hear is not mine, but the Father’s which sent me.” ‘ As the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have 
life in himself, and hath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment also, because he is the Son of man.” ’ This is the tone, 
as it scarcely need be said, in which he always speaks : —a 
tone of unwarrantable assumption, unless there was a divine 
authority behind it. His whole air and manner, moreover, 
are those of one whose simple assertion is enough to settle any 
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question beyond appeal. He speaks always ex cathedra, — 
seldom reasoning, or arguing, but counting it enough to say, 
“Verily, J say unto you.” It is impossible to read the New 
Testament without a constant sense of the immeasurable su- 
periority and the right to determine truth and duty, which he 
habitually takes for granted as his prerogative. ‘“ But that 
ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth to for- 
give sins (then saith he to the sick of the palsy), Arise, take 
up thy bed, and go unto thine house ;” “ J am the bread of 
life ;” “ Jam the light of the world;” “ Zam the Way, the 
Truth and the Life: no man cometh unto the Father but by 
me ;” “Jam the vine; ye are the branches ; — without me ye 
can do nothing :”* what an unpardonable arrogance uttered 
itself in these and like expressions, unless he were indeed the 
Lord and Master, the absolute Instructor and Guide of souls ! 
What mere human teacher, though he were a hundred times 
the wise man that his most ardent admirers ever claimed— 
nay, though he were an inspired apostle of God, but this only, 
could use such language and take on such an air and as- 
sume such prerogatives, without being pronounced by every- 
body offensively presuming and irreverent? It is not, let it 
be observed, a mere consciousness of God’s presence and 
of nearness to him, such as it is the privilege of every devout 
soul to feel, in the ratio of its faith, — only profounder and in- 
tenser in his case because of his completer harmony with God, 
— it is not this, as we have sometimes heard it alleged, that 
thus utters itself in Christ. It is a divine self-assertion. It 
is a consciousness, under God, of absolute moral supremacy. 
Hence it is only in keeping with what thus appears, when we 
find Christ, from first to last, proclaiming himself a king come 
to take possession of the throne appointed him; declaring 
that, supplanting all other intellectual and moral ideas, his 
kingdom was about to be inaugurated as the paramount 
spiritual authority ; and that he was soon to be revealed on 
his judgment-seat, pronouncing the condemnation of his 
enemies, summoning all mento his tribunal, presiding as God’s 


3 Matt. ix. 6; John vi. 35; viii. 12; xiv. 6; xv. 5. 
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vice-gerent over the whole realm of moral affairs. “ When 


the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory,” said 
he to his disciples ; “‘ and before him shall be gathered all na- 


tions; and he shall separate them one from another, asa 


shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats.” * ‘ Hereafter,” 
said he to the high priest, at his trial, “shall ye see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the 


clouds of heaven.” ° “For the Son of man shall come in the 


glory of his Father, with his angels,” said he to those who 
waited upon him ; ‘“‘ and then he shall reward every man ac- 
cording to his works. Verily I say unto you, there be some 


standing here which shall not taste of death till they see the 


Son of man coming in his kingdom.” * Everything shows 


that these and similar declarations were not designed to have 
the literal and remote interpretation the church has usually 


given them; but no intelligent person can read them and 


doubt that Christ intended in them to assert for himself, under 


God, supreme moral authority ;— the right not only to deter- 
mine the quality of actions, but absolutely to control both 


opinions and conduct. Find him where we will, this is the 
impression he gives of himself. Nor do the disciples ever fail 


to confirm this as the impression he intended to give of himself, 
in whatever connection, or for whatever purpose, they refer to 


him. At the threshold of the subject, then, we are met with 
the necessity of allowing him the authority which he thus 
claimed, and which was thus always ascribed to him, or of 
saying that he assumed to be what he was not, and inctructed 
others thus falsely to represent him. Waiving this point, and 
the argument thus afforded, for the present, however, let us 
consider the subject on other grounds. 


I. Consider that only an absolute authority, requiring our 
acceptance of his testimony as infallible, is in keeping with the 


divine appointment of Christ. 
It is agreed by those with whom we are now at issue that 


4 Matt. xxv. 31, 32. 5 Matt. xxvi. 64. » 6 Matt. xvi. 27, 28. 
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God sent him into the world and was concerned in his work 


as a teacher of truth, in some exceptional sense. But is it 
conceivable that sending him to teach truth, he would leave it 
possible for him to teach error, and thus to defeat the very 


end which he was specially appointed to promote? Is this 


e . . ¥ . 
the way in which (rod does his work? Or can we believe 
that, if he was in any sense concerned in giving to Christ a 
special appointment and special powers for fulfilling this ap- 


ointment, he failed to make him entirely competent to teach 


the truth beyond all liability to error ? 


Does some one ask whether there have not been prophets 
and apostles, who, although charged with some message 


from God, have still been liable to error on some points? 


The reply is, Certainly ; but their liability to error did not per- 


tain to anything in the substance of their message. If it did, 
wherein is the advantage of special divine illumination? Or 


how is a message directly from God any more reliable than 
one with which he has no concern? If Christ did not assume 
to cover the whole field of truth, if the nature of his work did 


not involve and require the ability to answer all primary 
questions in morals and religion, then it might with some show 
of reason be said, His province to teach us is but partial; and 
while within that province, he is infallible, outside of it he is 
not so. But, unlike all who had preceded him, as divinely 
commissioned teachers, his province is final and universal. 
He was “ full of grace and truth ;” “ For God giveth not the 
spirit by measure unto him,” since “it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fulness dwell.”’ The spirit of truth 
communicated through faith in him, he promised, was to 
“* cuide into all truth.” * There is no line, therefore, in respect 
to which we are at liberty to say, Within it he is reliable, 
outside of it he is unreliable. ‘“* The Father loveth the Son,” 
he tells us, “‘ and showeth him all things that himself doeth.”’ ’ 
If, then, we place any dependence on his word, or cn what the 
New Testament invariably says concerning him, and thus 
recognize him as in any special sense sent of God, we have no 
7 John i. 14; iii. 34; Col. i. 19. 8 John xvi. 13. 9 John v. 20, 
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alternative but to regard his appointment as an appointment 
to teach pure truth and alltruth. To admit his Jiability 
to error on any point is inevitably to vitiate the reality 
and worth of his divine commission altogether, since it is to 
say that sending him to teach truth, God has left him liable 
to mislead and deceive the souls that trust in him. With em- 
phasis, therefore, we repeat the question, Is it conceivable 
that God. should send him subject to such a contingency, and 
to render it possible for him to defeat the very purpose for 
which he gave him his commission? If not, then, being a — 
teacher so qualified of God as to be beyond the liability of mis- 
take, Christ’s word is infallible, and his authority absolute. 
But 


II. Consider that only an absolute authority in Christ can 
give him any peculiar claims on our hearing, or invest his 
teachings with any peculiar significance. 

That he had such claims, and that what he taught was 
clothed with such a significance, he not only constantly implies, 
but constantly asserts. He admits nothing in common be- 
tween himself and any other teacher. ‘ In this place,” he 
once declared, “is one greater than the temple.” ‘ A greater 
than Solomon is here,” said he of himself, at another time. 
He upbraided “the cities wherein most of his mighty works 
were done, because they repented not,’ — doing it on the as- 
sumption that they were under peculiar obligations because 
he had taught them, and saying, “‘ Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida!. for if the mighty works which 
were done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” Still 
further, we have that remarkable declaration concerning the 
Jewish people, “If I had not come and spoken unto them, 
they had not had sin; but now they have no cloak for their 
sin.” And again, those words, “ For the Father judgeth no 
man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son, that all 
men should honor the Son even as they honor the Father.” 
‘He that believeth on him is not condemned; but ‘he that 
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believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not be- 
lieved in, the name of the only begotten Son of God. And 
this is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 


and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
- 10 


were evi 

There can be no mistaking the meaning of these and like 
declarations. They. were clearly intended to say that a peculiar 
importance attached to Christ and his teachings, entitling him 
to an exceptional homage, next to God, and rendering those 
who heard him, and who failed to profit by the opportunity,. 
guilty above all others, because offenders against a special . 
light. The gospel was thus distinctly represented as a min~ 
istry of peculiar and pre-eminent worth to the world. 

But in what sense was all this true, if Christ stood upon 
the same essential platform as all other teachers, and taught 
only with the kind of authority common alike to all? Every 
thinker has a right to be heard, so far as he isa thinker, deal- 
ing with problems of profound human concern; and like 
every other thinker, Christ would have this right, even if he 
came to us with no pretensions to a divine authority, on the 
single condition that he offered us the conclusicns of a pure 
and earnest soul, seriously grappling with the highest 
problems of being. But what peculiar right would he have 
to a hearing on such a supposition? By virtue of his moral 
pre-eminence, does some one say? But suppose we grant — 
what cannot be assumed — that we are competent without an 
authoritative exposition of duty to pronounce that he 7s mor- 
ally pre-eminent ; does moral pre-eminence necessarily im-. 
ply the certainty or paramount worth of one’s intellectual or 
doctrinal speculations? Does not everybody know that one 
may be very good, and yet be very seriously in error? Conced- 
ing all that can be claimed for Christ’s moral excellence, there- 
fore, this of itself cannot fulfil the conditions of such a special 
importance as he claims for his instructions and as the New 
Testament claims for them. Every thinker or student helps 


© Matt. xii. 6; John x. 8; Matt. xi. 20,21; John xv. 22; also, the 24th; v. 22, 
23; iii, 18, 19. 
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the world by contributing something to the general stock of 
possible or probable truth, and this is all that Christ has done, 

unless he speaks with infallible authority, and thus has his 
peculiarity among teachers beeause of his ability definitely to 
settle all controversy and to dissipate all moral darkness, 
and because of his consequent right to demand the aeceptance 
of what he says as certainly true because he says it. But this 
point can be best further elaborated in connection with our 
third proposition, — whieh is 


Il. That Christ must have infallible authority, to answer 
our needs, and thus to be the minister of complete satisfaction 
to souls, which he and others represent that he is. 

No one requires to be told that Christianity promises to 
satisfy us. “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden,” Christ says, “ and I will give you rest.” ‘He that 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst.” 
‘* He that cometh to me shall never hunger, and he that be- 
lieveth on me shall never thirst.” '' These assurances do but 
indicate the tone of the entire New Testament. What do they 
mean? Do they not promise something on the part of Christ, 
which he cannot fulfil unless he is competent to relieve our 
uncertainty by ministering to the hunger and thirst alike of 
our minds and hearts for the undebatable truth? Who does 
not know that the deepest want of the world, intellectually 
and spiritually, has ever been this eraving for the undebatable 
truth? No doubt there is delight in the search for truth. 
Lessing only expressed what all studious and earnest souls 
have more or less felt, when he said that were he offered the 
truth fully disclosed, or the power of seeking it, he would 
choose the latter. But the search for truth, to be a pleasure, 
must proceed on some basis of certainty. It is not agreeable 
to grope in the dark. The explorer of the labyrinthian tomb, 
feeling his way out to the light, did not find his task particu- 
larly exhilarating till he had found his lost clew. As little is 
mere guessing towards important truth either gratifying or 


4 Matt. xi. 28; John iv. 14; vi. 35. 
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edifying. And yet, guessing is all that is possible to us in the 
realm of morals and religion, except as we have some author- 
itatively determined truth to start with. That we are, it may 
in a certain sense be said, we know; that God, or that some 
Power superior to us, is, it may in a like sense be said, we 
know ; that there.is a Right and a Wrong, we have the wit- 
ness in ourselves: but who or what God is, or what are his 
disposition and purposes toward us, — who we are, or where 
we are, or whither we are going, — or what is right, or what 
is wrong, we do not know, and of ourselves, cannot know, 
This the whole past attests. The history of all mere human 
opinion, so far as these inquiries have been pursued, is but the 
history of a series of guesses, as men, adrift on the sea of 
conjecture, without chart or compass, have unavailingly sought 
for some fixed polar-star by which to sail, — or as, groping in 
the darkness amidst the sloughs of doubt, they have struggled 
to find some solid ground upon which they might plant their 
feet and say, Here, at last, is something sure. 

We are not ignorant, of course, of the rejoinder which a 
certain class of theorists have always in readiness, by way of 
reply to statements like these. Educated amidst Christian 
ideas, and thus nurtured into a Christian consciousness, they 
find themselves, though professing to reject Christianity as a 
divine revelation, still possessed of a comfortable senst of 
God’s being, — of satisfactory conceptions of his character, — 
of clear ideas of Right and Wrong,— and of a conviction of 
Immortality. Thereupon, they coolly assume their superiority 
to all need of assistance outside of themselves, and argue that 
man is, of himself, sufficient to attain to all needed truth. 
There is no space now to notice these pretensions as they de- 
serve. Health and other engagements permitting, we will 
give attention to them in a sequel to this article, in some future 
number. For the present, it is enough to appeal from theorists 
to facts. As Dr. Peabody clearly shows, the testimony of all 
history and experience is against the assumption thus set forth. 
The wisest philosophers, availing themselves of all the re- 
sources at their command, have confessed their inability to 

20* 
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deal satisfactorily with the questions pressed upon them; 
while the polytheism, ignorance, and superstition that have 
everywhere prevailed outside of the line of divine Revelation 
are the standing proofs, only too melancholy and convincing, 
of the inevitable results when men are left to themselves to 
frame theologies and ethical systems. For the rest, no one 
who has ever suffered or seen the world grow dark as some 
great sorrow has touched him, needs to be told how instinctive- 
ly, at such times, “ heart and flesh cry out for the living God,” 
yearning for some mediating authority to assure us who God 
is, and to rend the veil that the light of heaven may illumine 
our darkness and the hope of reunion give us peace. 

We take the conclusion with which we are thus furnished, 
then, and return to our statement that guessing is all that is 
possible to us in morals and religion, except as we have some 
authoritatively determined truth to start with. Under these 
circumstances, — addressed by problems that challenge only to 
confound us, — living a life that, beginning in mystery, is buta 
chapter of mysteries, culminating in the awful riddle of death, 
— unable of ourselves to answer with certainty a single ques- 
tion of all that tantalize us, and perplexed by the various and 
conflicting philosophies which undertake to answer them for us, 
what we need is something to deliver us from this perplexity 
and ‘suspense, — conclusions, from some source external to our- 
selves, so authenticated that we can adopt them, in the confi- 
dent assurance that we have no further need of debate or in- 
quiry, since in them we have the infallible truth. 

This is the need to which, among others, Christ has under- 
taken to minister; and he cannot do all that he has promised 
unless he relieves and satisfies us in this respect. No doubt it 
would be something for him to put us in possession of his 
mere opinions, and to set us to thinking whether or not they 
are true. As just now intimated, it cannot be wholly profit- 
less for us to listen to what any great and good mind has 
thought, and to see the results which it has reached ; nor can 
it ever be otherwise than serviceable for us to be healthily 


quickened as thinkers and inquirers. ‘It is not, however, as 
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calling us to the discipline of the thinker, or as supplying us 
with food for speculation, that any teacher, or any system, be- 
comes of most worth to us. It is something to have a possi- 
ble or a probable truth presented to us ; but he alone does us 
the greatest service who gives us a certain truth. No doctrine 
can become most to us, or do most for us, until it has satisfied 
us that it is thus certainly true. When this has been done, 
the more we are kindled to thought and investigation, the bet- 
ter. But our first and most imperative concern, amidst these 
questions that so press upon and tantalize us, is to get hold of 
something infallible, that we may have some fixed data to 
reckon from; and except as we are satisfied that Christ gives 
us this, beyond all doubt, or need of :further debate, what 
does he more than others? Or if we have still to ask, Is it 
true ? and must discuss and verify it for ourselves, the same 
as we do any other theory, how does Christianity satisfy, or 
give us rest, more than Plato’s philosophy, or any other sys- 
tem that solicits our acceptance? Pleased by what it tells us 
we may be; soothing and gratifying beyond all others we 
may find its messages; but still the question recurs. Is it true? 
And if this question hangs upon our judgment for decision, 
we are as much in suspense as though Christ had not spoken. 

Clearly, then, but one of two things is possible : — either 
Christ promised what he had no power to perform, thus false- 
ly assuming to be what he was not, or he must speak with an 
authority which leaves us no occasion and no right to debate 
the truth of what he says— only occasion to guard against 
mistake in understanding him. But 


IV. The chief consideration is yet to be named. Christ 
must have absolute authority, to accomplish the final purpose 
of his mission. 

We all know what account the Bible gives of the condition 
of our race and of Christ’s relation to it. Mankind, according 
to its representation, are estranged from God, enemies to Him 
by wicked works, “ dead in trespasses and sins ;” and Christ 


has come to “seek and to save that which was lost.” " Ages 
12 Col. i. 21; Eph. ii. 1; Luke xix. 10. 
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before his birth, if we may trust the record, the eye of proph- 
ecy so beheld him, and the lips of prophecy so foretold him. 


His very name was given as significant of this extraordinary 
work ; and after he had entered on his ministry, we find him 
constantly speaking of himself, and as constantly spoken of by 


others, as a Saviour in this peculiar sense. ‘ For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life. For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the . 


world, but that the world through him might be saved,” 
“Thou hast given him power oyer all flesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. And this 


is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” ‘ Neither is there 


salvation in any other: for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” ** But 


for the purpose of this argument, we will not insist on this 
representation, if any one is inclined to dispute it. No 


reasonable person will deny that the world needs to be 
morally improved; and as little will any one, who believes 
that such a person as Jesus ever lived, deny that he lived to 


make men better. Taking this, then, as granted, the question 


is, How is this design to be accomplished ? 
The Scripture answer to this question is plain. ‘* Ye are 


clean through the word which I have spoken unto you,” said 


Christ to his disciples. ‘“Sanctify them through thy truth,” 


he prayed for them. ‘Iam not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ,”’ said Paul, “‘ for it is the power of God unto salvation, 
to every one that believeth.” '* Yea, however lightly the 


Bible may be esteemed as authority, will any one who claims 


to’ believe in Christ in any sense, hesitate to accept the answer 
thus given, so far as to agree that if he is to do anything for 
the enlightenment and regeneration of the race, he is to do it 


through his truth and the moral power of his example. But 
how shall he take hold of the world so as to do this? This is 


the point. The world is not only ignorant of the truth. It is 


13 John iii. 16,17; xvii. 2,3; Actsiv.12. 4 John xv. 3; xvii. 17; Rom. i. 16. 
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slumbering in its indifference. It is engrossed in its mam- 
monism. It is wedded to its idols. It is dead in its sin. 
What is needed is, not only that it shall be taught, but that it 
shall be arrested, aroused, kindled, morally inspired. Men 
have never lacked for teachers who have said wise and true 
things, — enough, if they had been acted upon, to have made 
life far purer and nobler. But when have such instructions, 
even the best that mere human wisdom has urged, ever avail- 
ed for the awakening and regeneration of souls? Admit all 
that can be truthfully claimed for the moral influence of such 
teachings ; still, must it not be confessed that in no instance 
have those peculiar results followed, at which it is agreed 
Christ aims, and which are essential to the .redemption of 


men? The world has always been taught better than it has 
lived. Why? 

Looking at the subject theoretically, and considering the 
conclusions that have been speculatively reached, and many 


of the principles bearing upon ‘the conduct of life that have 
thus been announced, it would seem as if they ought to have 
been morally effective. But practically, they never were so. 
Not a little of the truth summed up in the gospel even, it is 


worth while to remember, had been taught or hinted in one 
form or another, before Christ ; but never, as thus announced, 
did it begin to produce fruit such as it has borne since he pro- 
claimed it. The reason is apparent. Those who had spoken 


—referring to heathen teachers, of course—had spoken 


simply as philosophers or teachers. There was no God 
behind them. God was in no sense seen or felt as speaking 
through them. What they said lacked religious sanction and 


certainty, had only its own weight and momentum to send it 


. . ” ° 
home to consciences and hearts. ‘Even those things,” it 
has well been said, *“* which the philosophers were . . - 
able to explain with sufficient clearness, . . . they had 


not sufficient authority to enforce. The truths which they 
proved by speculative reason wanted some still more sensible 


authority to support them, and render them of force and effi- 
cacy in practice ; and the precepts which they. delivered, how- 
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ever reasonable and fit to be obeyed, were destitute of weight,” 


because, after all, “only the precepts of men. . 

Hence the wisest instructions of the philosophers were sable 
to effect any remarkable change in the minds and lives of 
any considerable number of men; . . . and the wisest 
and most sensible of the philosophers themselves were not 
backward in confessing that they entertained but little hope 
of ever being able to persuade the world to submit “ to the 
precepts which they announced.” ” 

True, the philosophers, most of them, failed themselves to 
live in any strictness of conformity with the principles they 
enunciated. Cicero very significantly asks concerning them, 
*“ Who observed his own dnstructions, and lived in obedience 
to his own precepts?” Still, the authority of whatever truth 
they taught was, in itself, the same as though they believed 
differently ; and if it be enough simply that the truth be 
taught, it ought not to have been without its effect. More- 
over, some of the philosophers not only taught things just and 
true, but severely governed their own lives by them. But 
even such failed, equally with others, to take any wide or 
permanent hold on the consciences of their hearers, or to do 
anything toward awakening and effectually reforming the 
world. Their teachings, however excellent in themselves, 
and however commended by their good lives, were neverthe- 
less only The teachings. of men. Hence, they could not ar- 
rest, impress, command souls ; could not transfuse and elec- 
trify them with any sense of God ; could not prostrate them 
in penitence ; could not fill them with a consciousness of im- 
perative obligation ; could not master and subdue, and, there- 
fore, could not convert, sanctify, and save them. They were 
impotent for the work of moral re-creation, and fell as dead 
words on the ear of the world. Need it be said to what con- 
clusion these things inevitably point ? 

It is recorded of Christ when he had finished his Sermon on 
the Mount, that ‘the people were astonished at his doctrine : 
for he taught them as one having authority, an1 not as the 
Scribes.” "* Can we doubt that the Scribes taught many 


15 Horne’s Int. vol. i. p. 20. 16 Matt. vi'. 28, 29. 
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good and true things? Wherein, then, was the difference 


between them and Christ as affecting the people? Why did 
the truth taught by the Scribes fail to make the same impres- 
sion as the words of Christ? Why, but because they spake 
without authority? They spoke often, no doubt, with a good 
deal of pretension and arrogance, and with no small amount 
of talk about God, but always evidently without commission 
from God, — on their own responsibility. It was otherwise 
with Christ. Everything about him gave proof of his divine — 
commission, and assured all who heard with any degree of 
candor, that he spoke as one direct from God, and as one who 
had a right to command attention on this account. Therefore, 
“his word was with power;”'’ moved, thrilled, impressed 
as no words of the wisest and best man could. Suppose it 
had been possible for the Scribes to speak the same things, — 
only lacking this evident authority of God which accom- 
panied his words, would the same results have followed ? 
There can be ro doubt as to the answer to this question ; 
and it carries with it the decision of this whole debate. His- 
tory has but one testimony on this point ; and this is its sum: 
that only a divine call can thoroughly awaken men from ‘the 
torpor of éarthliness, from the sluggishness of indifference, 
from the deadness of sin. A divine propulsion can alone ex- 
plain the first triumph cf matter over its inertia, and enable 
us to account for the movements of the spheres; and only a 
divine hand can give momentum to spiritual inertness, and so 
make itself felt as to compel souls to yield to the attractions that 
set them to revolving in the orbit of holy living. John records 
Christ as speaking of mankind, in the condition of ignorance and 
sin from which he came to deliver them, as in their graves.’ 
There is something more than figure in this representation ; and 
only the voice of God can sound the trump of resurrection 
into the ears of such slumbering souls, awaking them to new- 
ness of life. The conviction that God speaks can alone suffice 
to arouse men to a sense of responsibility, and impress them 
with the sinfulness of sin, and fill them with the idea of qe- 


7 Luke iv. 32. 18 John v. 25, 28, 29. 
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pentance, and inspire and impel. them to a struggle for self- 
mastery in a consecration to goodness. Only, therefore, as God 
is brought into the case, and his voice is heard, and his hand 
is seen, can the conditions for the salvation, or for the effectual 
moral elevation of men be fulfilled. Hence, the constant 
stress Jaid in the Bible, and especially all through the New. 
Testament, upon the fact that Christ is ‘‘ God manifest in the 
flesh ;” God’s special messenger through whom God speaks, — 
by whom God acts,—in whom God is “ reconciling the 
world unto himself; ” 1° and if Christ is to be the Quickening 
Spirit, the Moral Regenerator, the Saviour from sin, which 
all who even pretend to any faith in him substantially agree 
in saying he was born to become, what the Bible thus insists 
on as to his relations to God must be true. The special and 
absolute authority which rationalism denies, but which the 
Bible everywhere assigns him, must be his by divine investi- 
ture, and he must be, therefore, the Master of faith, the Law to 
conscience, the infallible witness, to whose word we must bow 
as to the word of. God himself, and understanding whom, we 
have no further occasion to ask, What is truth ? 

What, indeed, except as such a witness, would he have ac- 
complished? As already intimated, the record from Adam 
down might be appealed to, to attest that the various forms 
of moral and religious thought which have disputed the pos- 
session of the world, have become positive elements in the 
lives of their disciples, in precise proportion as they have 
brought the thought of God into them. But it is enough 
now to appeal to the record in respect to Christianity, on this 
point. Not only was it the uncompromising assertion of his 
authority — an authority so paramount to all others that before 
it every law, tradition, and oracle must give way — which drew 
on Christ the fiercest hate of his enemies while living, and on 
his religion the combined animosity of Gentiles and of Jews, 
but this it is which can alone explain his power in .human 
affairs. Let the centuries since his birth speak. Follow his 
religion from the foot of his cross, out into the world, and down 


191 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Cor. v. 19. 
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to the present hour ; all the work, not only of illumination, bet 
of quickening, consolation, and redemption, which, misunder- 


stood, dishonored as it has so widely been, has nevertheless 
accomplished a work, let it be borne in mind, with which the 


history of our race has nothing else to compare, and the con- 
ception of which nothing but the gospel ever entertained ; 
—and say, what of all this would have been possible except 
as the result of that conviction of Christ’s authority which 
has made him the voice of God to believing souls? Let the 
rationalistic — or, calling things by their right names, the 
deistic — theorizer talk as he will about “ historic facts,” and 
claim all that these facts warrant, and as much more as he 
can, as to the explanation which they furnish for this problem 
of the spread and sway of Christianity ; let Gibbon’s famous 
chapters ® have all the weight that can possibly be assigned 
them: and after all, when the most has been made of every 
alleged favoring circumstance, who dares say that, without 
this accompanying conviction of his. authority, Christ would 
or could have even begun so to infuse himself into, and so-te 
impress himself upon, the thought, the laws, the life, the en- 
tire civilization of the world? Or that his religion could ever 
have made itself so felt as a leavening and formative force in 
history, or have been folded with such an implicit and con- 
trolling confidence to the hearts of its disciples, their guide in 
life, their comforter in trouble, their salvation from sin, their 
support in death? It has been a faith in the Christ of the 
Bible, divine, infallible, that has done all this ; and had this 
faith been weakened or destroyed, the giant would have been 
so far shorn of his strength; instead of what we now witness, 
the world would still have been sitting in the region and 
shadow of death, and Christianity would have been known 
only as one of the many philosophies which have successively 
appeared, and shared more or less of the attention of the 
thoughtful few. 


0 Decline and Fall, Chaps. xv., xvi. It is worthy of notice that Gibbon, though 
cunningly aiming to account for the spread of Christianity upon purely natural 
grounds, is compelled to recognize the influence of a belief in ‘* supernatural gifts ”” 
among the causes that furthered it. 
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Here, then, we have four considerations, either of which 
renders it impossible that Christ should be believed in as, in 
any sense, deserving of the confidence he claims as the teacher, 
or Saviour of mankind, except in the confession of his absolute 
authority ; while, combined, they place it beyond question 
that such was and must have been his authority, unless he 
was a base pretender, in no way designated for, as he was ev- 
ery way unequal to, the work in which he professed to be en- 
gaged. Either we must admit his infallibility, or we must say 
that he was an impostor, entirely undeserving even our respect. 

But, say those with reference to whom this argument is 
conducted, what do you mean in so insisting that we shall 
bow to Christ as infallible? Are we to make no use of our 
own judgment? Suppose Christ teaches what is immoral or 
unreasonable, are we to believe it because he says it? This 
last is the pet question of all rationalistie thinkers, and consti- 
tutes, as a final resort, nearly their whole stock in trade. But 
it would be difficult to find another instance in which so large 
a business has been done on so small a capital. The question 
is simply absurd, and is one that has no place in any legitimate 
argument. No doubt one could make out quite a case against 
the worth of the sun, were he at liberty to ask, Suppose the 
sun gave darkness instead of light? So if one were at liberty 
to argue on the supposition that truth were error, or right 
wrong, or six twelve, or God the devil, unquestionably very 
startling conclusions might be reached. But who would hesi- 
tate to declare such reasoning inadmissible, because absurd in 
supposing contradictory and impossible premises? And this 
is precisely what is to be replied to this inquiry about believ- 
ing Christ in the contingency named. It assumes an impossi-’ 
bility to start with. It assumes that one specially qualified, 
and sent of God to teach truth, could teach something beside 
truth! The assumption is unwarrantable. No being like 
Christ, so commissioned, so attested, can teach what is unrea- 
sonable, or immoral, any more than God can lie ; and to argue 
on the assumption that he can, is to throw dust and to raise 
false issues, for the sake of seeming to gain an advantage 
which no legitimate treatment of the subject can furnish. 
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But, we are asked, are not doctrines ascribed to Christ 
which you reject as unreasonable and immoral? Certainly ; 
but our rejection of them is determined finally, not by the au- 
thority of our own judgment, but by the authority of Christ. 
Our reason and conscience are shocked by them, and we are 
led thus instinctively to feel that they cannot be true. But, 
amidst the weight of prescription on their side, we might 
be induced to distrust our own judgment, were it not that, 
turning to the record, we find the whole Bible, and especially 
the teachings of Christ, so positively confirming our instine- 
tive judgment, and assaring us beyond all doubt that these 
doctrines have no claim on our acceptance. Standing on this 
ground, we say we know thiese doctrines, being what they 
are, cannot be true; on no other ground would such certitude 
be possible to us. 

In this exercise of your reason and conscience, with respect 
to these doctrines attributed to Christ, however, continue our 
interlocutors, you do, to some extent, assume to judge what it 
is antecedently probable that Christ will teach, do you not? 
And doing this, do you not so far abandon your ground, and 
make your own reason and moral instincts the standard in de- 
termining what you will or will not believe on his authority ? 
Undoubtedly we do assume to judge what it is antecedently 
probable Christ will teach, in the same sense in which an as- 
tronomer assumes what is antecedently probable as to the tes- 
timony of a telescope which he accepts as a witness concern- 
ing what lies beyond the reach of his unaided vision; un- 
doubtedly we do make our own reason and moral judgments, 
as he has instructed them, the standard in determining what 
we will or will not believe as taught by Christ, in the same 
sense in which the astronomer makes his common sense, in- 
structed by what science has already taught him, the standard 
in determining whether or not he will accept what the tele- 
scope discloses ; but only in this sense. When one puts his 
eye to a telescope, he takes some things for granted, of course; 
and if it seem to report a monster or some misshapen and im- 
probable form, he straightway says, This cannot be ; there is 
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somewhere a fly, or a mote, in the way, or there is dust on 
the object-glass. But does he therefore assume that his judg- 
ment is the test of what he will or will not believe? or, pre- 
tending to use the glass at all, is he at liberty to say, I will 
believe so much of what it reports as I think proper? Surely 
not. Notwithstanding he takes some things for granted on 
the authority of what science has taught him, and of his com- 
mon sense, he is bound to believe what the instrument clearly 
and certainly reports, because it reports it, or he should throw 
it away as worthless. Knowing nothing of the facts, we 
should agree in saying that it was quite improbable that Sat- 
urn should have a series of rings, or that Jupiter should have 
a multitude of moons; but the telescope certifies us of the 
rings and of the moons, and however improbable, or opposed 
to what our judgments would have anticipated, we can only 
accept its testimony, or cease to talk as if telescopes were of 
any worth. 

The same thing may be still more analogously illustrated by 
the case of a witness in court. Will anybody dispute the 
statement when we say, that the only question concerning 
such a witness is, Is he credible? Is he worthy of entire con- 
fidence ? Of course, if nothing is known of him; if he has no 
vouchers, nothing positively to assure court and jury that he 
may be implicitly relied upon, the probability of his testimony 
will come in necessarily as one of the elements to determine 
how far he may be believed. But in this case, let it be ob- 
served, nothing like certainty can be reached. Accepting the 
witness as probably veracious, some conclusion will be adopt- 
ed as probably correct. But this is the most that is possible. 
When the question of reliability has been clearly settled in 
the affirmative, however, court and jury have no right to raise 
any other. They are bound to receive the testimony of the 
witness, no matter how it may contravene all their antecedent 
ideas, or how improbable it may seem. They are at liberty, 
indeed, to assume that, being thus deserving of confidence, the 
witness will not assert anything that is contradictory. They 
are at liberty, further, to take it for granted, that if he seems 
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to assert something of this nature, it is-because he is not un- 
derstood. But they are noé at liberty to. set their judgments 
up as the standard, or to say, We will believe so much of what 
he says as harmonizes with our conceptions of the case. To 
do this, is to substitute the nature of the testimony instead of 
the character and qualifications of the witness, as the ground 
of credence. It is to say that the witness has and can have 
no claim to confidence, no absolute credibility in himself, but 
is to be impugned or doubted at the whim of any listener. It 
is thus entirely to reverse the order of things. It is to upset 
and disregard every law of evidence. It is virtually, to put 
court and jury upon the witness-stand, by giving them the 
right to say what testimony must be given to be believed, in- 
stead of requiring them to take the attitude of learners, and 
to make up a verdict according to the facts reported. 

The pertinency of all this, as bearing upon Christ’s relations 
to us, cannot fail to be seen. He offers himself to us as the 
telescope God has given, through which we may study the 
firmament of spiritual truths. He says he is the witness God 
has put upon the stand, to inform us of the facts of being. 
He is what he thus asserts, or he is not. Is he? or is he not? 
This is the question for us to decide ; and in deciding it, our 
inquiry is to be, not primarily, What does he say? but, What 
are his vouchers? On this issue, it is competent for us to 
put him to the proof, and to use our reason and moral judg- 
ments in examining the evidence he submits. It is competent 
for us, still further, to use our reason and moral judgements in 
interpreting his testimony, and thus to determine whether or 
not a given interpretation is worthy of our acceptance as in 
harmony with his character, with the principles he proclaims, 
or with those moral sentiments and needs and primal instincts 
to which he habitually appeals. But in respect to his testimony 
itself, if we decide that he is the spiritual telescope, the God- 
sent witness he affirms he is, we have no right, when we have 
used the best means at our command to interpret it, except to 
receive it as the infallible truth ; and the moment we begin to 
question whether this or that portion of it is true, or to assume 


21* 
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that it is for us to decide, by standards within ourselves, how 
much of it we will, or will not, believe, that moment we deny 
that he is reliable at all; that moment we do precisely what 
the astronomer would do, who, reversing his glass, should 
look into himself to study the heavens, or insist that he would 
believe only so much of what his telescope reports as seems to 
him probable ; that moment we do precisely what a judge and 
the jury would do, who — instead of saying to a witness, Fur- 
nish evidence of your reliability, and then tell us what you 
know, assured that we shall believe what you say — should 
proclaim, Tell us what we think ought to be true, or we shall 
turn you out of court! 

We will not pursue the subject further. Already we have 
far exceeded the limits we had proposed. But, as we said in 
opening, the subject is vital to our Christian faith, and it has 
grown upon us in our desire to make the treatment of it as 
thorough as possible. We cannot but think the conclusion for 
which we have argued, unmistakably reached. For ourselves, 
at least, this conclusion has all the clearness and force of de- 
monstration ; nor can we understand, we are frank to say, 
how it can be otherwise to any one professing the slightest faith 
in Christ’s Providential mission and miraculous credentials, 
or even in his honesty and good sense. We can understand 
how one who pronounces Christ a pretender and Christianity 
an imposture can deny his infallible authority ; but we can 
only wonder in utter amazement at those who deny it, and 


yet talk of Christ as worthy of our confidence as a good man; 
and above all, at those who deny it, and yet say that he was, 


in any sense, specially sent of God, to teach and save the 
world. The only logical position in respect to this subject, 


the only position that can make the remotest pretence even to 
the commonest consistency, we are more and more convinced, 


isthe’ position of the old infidels who frankly said, Christ is a 
cheat, and we reject him altogether; or the position of those 
who, bowing at his feet in the confession of his absolute 
right to say what we shall believe and what we shall do, 
cry, “‘ Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief.” 





GERMAN UNIVERSALISTS. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


German Universalists. 


«¢ Universatism: That is, God allinall. The Scripture doctrine of the 
Restoration of All Things: enlarged by abstracts from writers of ancient 
and modern times, for the instruction of those to whom salvation in Christ 
has been obscured by the doctrine of endless damnation.”> With an Intro- 
duction, by J. Messner, of Stammheim. Stuttgart, 1863. 


THE first excitement produced by the Reformation had 
hardly ceased, when the freedom of thought which was awak- 
ened thereby opened new channels that had hitherto been 
pent up. The human mind is naturally active. It is often 
influenced by its surroundings. Germany is, so to speak, an 
inland country, isolated, to a certain degree, from the great 
highways of commerce ; and therefore its people could not en- 
ter so extensively as other nations into that pursuit. The pi- 
ratical tendencies of the Northmen were gradually softened, 
and are now manifest in commercial pursuits among their de- 
scendants, whose white sails dot every sea. And a similar or 


even greater change has come over that wild, liberty-loving, 
persevering, and especially the idolatrous spirit of the barbar- 
ous hosts who carried terror into Italian homes; who, with 
their bravery and utter disregard of life, also exhibited an ar- 


dent devotion to their grim gods and their religion; who long- 


ed that their souls might dwell forever in the Walhalla, there 
to drink the nectar of immortality from cups formed of the 
skulls of their enemies slain in battle. It is manifested in the 


ardor that is displayed in the study of the arts and sciences, 


especially theology, which affords the widest scope to minds 
naturally prone to contemplate upon the mysteries that sur- 
round them. As the fathers were devoutly attached to their 
deities, whom they supposed to rule the elements, so are their 


children to the true God, the universal Father, who “ dwell- 


eth not in temples made with hands,” and to Jesus, his Son, 
the universal Saviour. They knew not what they worshipped; 
but their descendants sought the truth, and gradually found 
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it. The truth glimmered through the mists of the Mid- 
dle Ages, — occasionally exhibited in splendid coruscations of 
light in the midnight of heathenism, as also amidst the dense 
fogs which the church of Rome spréad over the face of South- 
ern and Central Europe. But there was an inherent principle 
of religion, —a respect for things sacred, which could not be’ 
uprooted by the grossest forms of heathenism, nor by the cor- 
ruptions to which Christianity was subjected. In the cells of 
the cloisters the’ truth often found a home; the universal 
Father was often there worshipped and adored in a manner 
and with an understanding that would reflect credit upon any 
in our time, surrounded as we are with civilization. Among 
the Mystics, we find not a few, who looked upon God as the 
Father of all, and who will eventually save all. 

These Mystics were firm believers in future punishment; 
but in not a few instances, some of them openly announced 
their belief in the eventual purification of all men. . It must 
be borne in mind that the doctrine of purgatory favored this 
idea. The church fathers, it appears, gave great prominence 
to future disciplinary punishments ; and notwithstanding the 
terrible threatenings which their writings contain, an end to 
punishment, and a restoration of the offender, is often hinted, 
if not openly announced. Origen proclaimed it boldly. It 
shines forth dimly in Ireneus, Gregory of Nyssa, and Am- 
brose.’ 


1Our compiler gives an extract from Tertullian, which, although it is not 
directly connected with German Universalism, we cannot refrain from introduc- 
ing. As we have no translation in English, we re-translate it from the German 
rendering :— 

‘< When time shall have passed away, when the world shall have been delivered 
up in the great day of the Lord —that day of wrath and recompense — which is 
now hid from us, and only known to the Father, yet still prepared by signs and 
wonders, in the rending of the elements and commotions among the people, then 
will the saints receive an angelic nature and being. No one enters heaven; for so 
long as the earth remains, it is locked up from us. Only when the world is de- 
stroyed will the kingdoms of heaven be opened. Everything that heretofore exist- 
ed shall then be restored. How wonderful is this arrangement in nature! In or- 
der to preserve, she destroys; in order to give, she takes away; in order to renew, 
she corrupts; in order to increase, she lessens; in fine, everything will be more 
beautiful and perfect; and truth and justice shall rise above falsehood and injus- 
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There was, no doubt, much of Universalism existing among 
the Fathers, if Neander and other historians are to be credit- 
ed. The venerable Hosea Ballou 2d has brought to light a 
great deal thereof, in his “ Ancient History of Universalism.” 
The field for this kind of labor is wide, and we hope that some 
new laborer will enter upon and finish the work so well 
begun by Dr. Ballou. He will derive great assistance from 
the labors of German theologians. 

We have stated that the doctrine was held to a very great 
extent among the Mystics, and it was also entertained by oth- 
ers who lived before the Reformation. Albert, Bishop of Re- 
gensburg (commonly called Albertus Magnus), who lived in 
the year 1205, believed in the redemption of all, as the accom- 
panying extract will show :— 


“‘ This (the restoration of all) will occur when all love, all de- 
sires, every effort, mind, and thought, everything that has trans- 
pired, which transpires now, and which is yet to occur, everything 
that is said and hoped, shall belong to God; and the unity which 
exists between the Father and the Son shall be manifested in all 


hearts.” 


His arguments for the restoration of all mainly consist in 
the love of God, in the reconciling power of the gospel, and in 
the order and harmony that is manifested in the works of 
Providence. He but followed, in this respect, Erigena Scotus, 
who lived and taught in England, in the ninth century. 

During the Reformation, we find but little of Universalism. 
The whole influence of the Catholic church was undoubtedly 
used to suppress it and every other doctrine that conflicted with 
priestly prerogatives. Still the church had not sufficient 
power to destroy it entirely. The seed sown by the apostles 
and fathers had been wafted into every portion of the then 
known world, and though many efforts were made to destroy 
it, it yet found a place to grow where we should have least 


tice. That which you lose will be restored. Everything returns to its proper 
place; everything begins where it has ended. All things end, in order that they 
may begin. Nothing is lost, unless it is in order to save.’’ 

Whatever else Tertullian may have written, this seems to have the ring of the 
pure metal. 
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expected. Where an individual was most distinguished for 
his love to God and man, there we are almost sure to find 
traces of Universalism. . 

That the belief in Universalism prevailed to some extent 
during the Reformation, is apparent from the denunciation of 
it by Luther and his compeers. But even that did noi suffice ' 
to crush it; for Justus Jonas, a professor in Wittenberg, and 
a friend of Luther (as quoted by Bengel), says, “It is 
enough for us to know that in the future all things shall be 
restored. But when such an event will take place, is known 
only to God.” 

While the Puritans and other religious orders in England 
were mostly believers in endless punishment, the doctrine of 
Universalism obtained access in many pious hearts in Ger- 
many and France. It was the legitimate fruit of the’Refor- 
mation, which established the right of every man to interpret 
the Scriptures according to the light that was within him. 

Jacob Behm, born in 1575, a man of humble parentage, by 
trade a cobbler, endowed by nature with strong reasoning 
powers and a quick perception, boldly advocated this doctrine. 
He became distinguished as a philosopher and a Mystic ; but 
it is almost impossible to arrive at a clear idea of his system ; 
yet it is plain that one of the prominent points which it estab- 
lished is, that “ when the fire shall have destroyed sin and all 
the evil works of man, there shall be a universal recongiliation 
of all to God, who shall be all and in all; and everything shall 
end in good: perfection shall rise out of imperfection.” 

Antoinette Bourignon, a female Mystic, born in 1616, says, 
that “all was harmony until sin entered. But on repentance, 
mankind shall be delivered from evil . The flood only 
destroyed sin, but none of God’s works. The same object 
shall be accomplished by fire God and the creature 
shall have but one mind. The whole world shall become a 
paradise, and ever continue to be such.” Her exposition of 
the Lord’s Prayer leads to Universalism. 

Jeanne Marie de Guyon, of France, born 1648, declared, in 
the strongest manner, that all shall at length be swallowed up 
in the love of God. 
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Paul Siegvolck and Dr. Petersen lived about the same time. 
Both of them were unequivocal champions of Universalism. 
Their writings are numerous. It is impossible for us to do 
justice to them in the limited « pace of this article. But we will 
refer the readers of the “ Quarterly ” to that excellent book, 
the ‘“‘ Modern History of Universalism,” by the late Dr. Whit- 
temore. These men did not hesitate openly to declare their - 
views; but there were many others in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, some of them persons of eminence, who be- 
lieved as these men did, but were more cautious in expressing 
their opinions. Much of this hesitancy is no doubt to be at- 
tributed to the fact that they would have been severely perse- 
cuted, had they boldly proclaimed these views ; and also that 
some of them believed that the world was not yet fully pre- 
pared fo receive such a doctrine. 

Among the believers in Universalism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and standing most conspicuously, are Bengel, Oetinger, 
Von Rieger, Abbe Jerusalem, Philip Matthew Hahn, Lavater, 
Oberlin, Jung Stilling, Louis Claude St. Martin, a Frenchman, 
Karl von Eckhartshausen, Michael Hahn, Dr. Francis Baader, 
John Friedrich von Meyer, Prof. Karl Daub; and in the nine- 
teenth century, Prof. Arnold Kanne, Schlegel, Schelling, Von 
Fraustadt, De Wette, Feldhof, Steinheil, Kapff, Prof. Fischer, 
Prof. Karsten, Johannes von Muller, Prof. Droysen, Bishop 
Martengen, of Copenhagen, Karl Friedrich Goschel, and many 
others. Most of these men were ultra Trinitarians. 

Space does not permit us to make many and lengthy ex- 
tracts from their writings. But we will give a few, to show 
the spirit that possessed these men, and the deep interest they 
felt in what they were doing. . 

It is our purpose, mainly, to refer to the names of those with 
whom our denomination in this country is mostly unacquaint- 
ed. We do not see why the name of Oberlin is not made 
more conspicuous in this work, It is mentioned but twice, in- 
cidentally. It is unnecessary for us to enlarge here upon this 
eminent and good man and his writings, as some of the lat- 
ter are already familiar to the English reader. 
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Michael Hahn, who was heen in 1758, speaks to the pur- 


pose, when he says, — 


‘¢T cannot help regarding, as very unmerciful, those people who 
do not believe in a universal salvation, and who are always 
preaching up endless damnation. I do not believe that any one 
can commit a greater sin against God and his own soul. It is 
virtually saying that He whom we should regard as the most mer- 
ciful and loving Being is a monster, revengeful arid unmerciful. 
Oh! what folly it is to seek to limit the work of Him ‘ whose mer- 
cy endureth forever’ to the short period of six thousand years. 
The doctrine of the eternity of hell torments is at war with God’s 
justice and love, while that of the restoration of all, which is deep- 
ly rooted in the love of God and Christ, is in conformity there- 
with, and can produce no injury whatever. He who can endure 
to listen to the preaching of eternal torments knows nothing of 
the love of God. Salvation only becomes perfect, in the full 
sense of the term, when the whole creation shall have become 
blessed. Blessed is he who realizes this; for it is the sign that 
he is possessed of the spirit of Jesus. No! I cannot regard him 
as a man who believes in the eternity of hell torments. Would 
we not have good reason to weep and mourn whenever a child is 
born into the world, especially when we consider how few there 
are who have become regenerated? Should not our minds be 
greatly exercised on account of such poor beings? O God! I 
must confess that my own happiness would be marred, were a sin- 
gle being to be punished eternally for the sins committed in the 
short period of earthly life! The teaching of eternal torments is 
not presenting God’s truth aright. No person who is familiar 
with the Scriptures, who has realized the power of God, who un- 
derstands himself, who has entered into the kingdom, and there 
become a high-priest of Jesus, is capable of teaching such a doc- 
trine. I confess that, were it not for the hope that at length all, 
after having endured the just punishment of their sins, shall be 
made happy, I should be the most miserable of beings. Inex- 
pressible grief would take possession of me whenever I met one 
of my fellows, or witnessed the death of a single unconverted per- 
son. In my agony I should say, ‘O God! why hast thou brought 
such a miserable creature into existence ?’ 

‘¢ When I reflect upon the holiness and justice of God, I can 
easily reconcile to my mind the justice of punishing men for their 
sins through long ages. But when endless punishment is meted 
out to men for sins committed during their brief lives, my heart 
would sink within me, especially after it has become at one with 
the spirit of the Redeemer. There are souls to whom the doctrine 
of the restitution is a necessity ; they suffer no harm from it, but, 
on the contrary, are greatly benefited thereby : and without this 
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faith guiding them, they never can receive the truth in its fulness. 
Yea, the idea of an atonement not embracing all, would at length 
become unbearable. Did not all the books in the Bible, especially 
the letters of Paul, abound with testimony in regard to the plan of 
God, the reign of Christ, and his priestly office and atoning death, 
which are to reach all, we might be constrained to keep silent 
upon this subject. But as it stands out prominent in Christianity, 
why should it be kept hid from view? Where is the authority for 
so doing? Because reason is often perverted, shall we utterly 
ignore it? If this were true, it would be necessary to prohibit 
Protestants from reading their Bibles. Every one who reads the 
Scriptures will form his own opinions in regard to them; and he 
has a right to utter his thoughts. Shall we prohibit his doing so? 
By no means. We could not deprive a thinking being of a great- 
er blessing than the privilege of reading the Bible, and acting as 
his conscience dictates. We know very well, that such doctrines 
as the millennium, the restitution, the purification of the soul af- 
ter death, are liable to be abused. Is it not likewise so with the 
doctrine of the atonement and justification by faith? Shall we 
reject them on that account? We know very well that the doc- 
trine of the restitution was rejected by the founders of the Protes- 
tant Church. But we feel sure that it is not rejected by the Holy 
Scriptures, and therefore we had rather consult the latter than the 
former. We are indebted to the first Protestant teachers for the 
liberty which we enjoy in reading the Word of God. But we 
claim for ourselves the same liberty which they claimed for them- 
selves. We reject the pope, but we will not allow ourselves to 
be ruled by another. We will continue to protest against all new 
popes, whatever claims they may set up. 

“The restitution is an all-embracing and important part of the 
doctrine of the atonement. And it is impossible, without this un- 
derstanding thereof, to comprehend the whole truth. The entire 
Scriptures are full of it. I, for my part, would rather never have 
been born, than not be able to believe in the restitution as taught 
in the Scriptures No, the time will come when there shall 
be no more death, no hell, no sea of fire, no Satan and Belial ; for 
so long as these exist, God cannot be all in all. By the plan of 
restitution, the sick are restored, and the dead brought to life. 
There will be no more rebels. The meek and powerful influence 
of the divine-human spirit of Jesus shall influence all rebels, by 
which they will attain unto life eternal. He who shall have 
brought death and hell upon himself, must at length submit to’ 
God’s mercy ; for it cannot be otherwise but that all things shall 
become new. The powerful influence of the all-purifying panacea 
penetrates into and transforms everything. All men shall become 
elevated, and stand upright in their spiritual bodies, in order that: 
God, the serene and perfect Light, may be to them what he is to 
the rest of the universe, all in all! Then there will be no neces- 
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sity that God should manifest himself again through Christ. Then 
God will be no more to the creature a consuming fire, for all will 
bear his own likeness, and will be by grace what he himself is 
by nature. Thus he will be able to imbue men with himself, im- 
press his spirit in all its fulness upon them, and be manifest in 
them as he is now in Christ Jesus The will of God shall 
be fulfilled in every creature. It will be glorious when every will 
shall be influenced by the One Will, and become part thereof; 
when universal harmony shall everywhere prevail, and God’s rul- 
ing of the universe shall contribute to his praise for evermore.” 


Pastor Ehmann, who lived about the middle of the last 
century, says that “all the different parties among the Pietists 
in Wurtemberg firmly believe in the restitution of all things. 
Both Michalians and Pelagians preach it from the house-tops ; 
but the Churchmen treat it as a mystery.” He further says, 


*‘ ¥t does not evince temerity, nor is it a fruitless work ; but it 
exalts Christ, and leads us to a correct knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, when we teach that all those who fall under judgment will 
at length thank God for the punishments with which he has visit- 
ed them. . . . We cannot become intimately acquainted with the 
doctrine of the restitution by the reading of books, but only after 
we have attained a very high degree of spirituality i 
first of all demonstrated by Christ’s resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 20- 
28; Eph. i. 9-11). This holy truth cannot be acquired by dis- 
putations pro and con, but only through the quickening power of 
a meek and quiet spirit, by which the Holy Spirit will at length 
lead us into all truth.” 


He attributes the prevalence of the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment to a misunderstanding of the word eternal. 

We give another extract. It is from Steinheil, pastor in 
Rothou. It is taken from a work of his entitled, “ God All in 
All.” It is the more interesting to us, on account of the refer- 
ence which it makes to other distinguished men, and the prev- 
alence of Universalism in Germany during the last century, 
as well as the present :— 


‘“‘If it were true that the Bible is opposed to the doctrine of 
eternal salvation, why is it that thorough Bible Christians, men 
who bow in deep and humble obedience before every word con- 
tained in the Scriptures, have embraced the doctrine of the resti- 
tution of all things, not because it satisfies their reason and heart, 
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but in order that they may be entirely faithful and obedient to 
God’s revealed word. ‘I refer to Lavater, Oberlin, Von Meyer, and 
that select group of eminent theologians in Wurtemberg — those 
men of the Bible, and the entire Bible— Bengel and Oetinger, 
who stood high in the church in Germany during the last centu- 
ry. But who is able to enumerate the many souls whose peace 
and quiet have been disturbed by the doctrine of endless misery ? 
They tremble and fear lest they be disobedient to the Lord Jesus 
and his word, and are thus deterred from believing in the doctrine 
of the restitution of all things. Do we not, therefore, render such 
disquieted souls a great service when we convince them that in 
this very doctrine the God of the Bible is most sublimely mani- 
fested? and that the most important thing is rightly to understand 
the character of God, so that we may behold his infinite love? 

‘The more important and earnest a subject is, the less reason is 
there that we should be silent in regard to it; it is right for us to 
speak upon it, because it is the unravelling process that leads us 
to a true knowledge of ourselves. Christianity, unlike the 
heathen systems, has no mysteries familiar only to the initiated. 
Paul does not declare only certain parts of the mysteries of God 
and Christ, but the entire counsel of God. All that the Father 
declared to him, Christ revealed to his friends. It is not becoming 
to use the words of Cain, ‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?’ A Judas 
is of the same flesh as we are. It is something delightful and 
useful for us that, in the spirit of mutual love and good will we 
confer with each other concerning our God and Saviour. We 
should endeavor to acquire something definite. Uncertainty, 
which, in things indifferent, in matters beyond our reach, is allow- 
able, becomes highly injurious in the long run, when it is connect- 
ed with things concerning which the Scriptures enlighten us. Un- 
certainty is a void that must needs be filled. We of ourselves are 
not sufficient thereto. It is the Lord’s will that all should be made 
clear by his Spirit and Word. I know from experience that doubt 
and uncertainty are the unavoidable conditions of every spiritual 
development, by which fallen man aspires toward light and life. 

“ Theologians maintain that there is nothing which can destroy 
the happiness of God. Ye who deny his sorrows and severe pains, 
will also be led in the same way to deny the great joy which he 
_ @xperiences when one-sinner repents, and when the Father says, 
‘ Let us rejoice, for this my son was dead and is alive again, was 
lost and is found.’ In no way can we better ascertain the feelings 
of God than by the feelings which we entertain towards our own 
children. What Samuel felt, in the human sense, on account of 
his sons not following the paths of their father ; what David felt 
when he was obliged to defend himself against his rebellious son, 
God feels, in a divine measure, towards his wandering and sinful 
children, Moses, Jeremiah, and Paul express a love which has its 
source in the heart of the almighty Father.” 
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It seems from this extract that Universalism had a firm 
hold upon the public mind in Germany’in the last century, 
Wherever there were men distinguished for their piety and 
exemplary life, they were very likely to be believers in the final 
salvation of all. They believed in divine punishment after 
death ; but they also believed that this punishment should 
have an end when its object had been accomplished. They 
were also Trinitarians. In both of these respects they stood 
upon the same ground with De Benneville, Winchester, Mur- 
ray, and others. A large number of the Universalists in our 
country at the present day also believe in future educational 
discipline, and uniformly reject the Trinity. 

In 1829, Dr. Dwight, an American divine, and a firm be- 
liever in endless misery, travelled in Germany, and on his re- 
turn published a book of his travels in which he declares that 
the doctrine of the eternity of future punishment was almost 
universally rejected in that country, and that he had found 
but one person who believed it, and another one who had 
doubts on the subject. 

From the knowledge of the state of religion in that country, 
which we derive from various sources, we are led to infer, 
that at the present day, among the most eminent theologians, 
and the most intelligent and devout of the people, this doc- 
trine is almost wholly rejected as a remnant of the dark ages. 


No pastor, no theological professor of any‘ reputation, will 


venture to teach it as itis taught in America. Prof. Tholuck, 
doubtless, is a Restorationist ; Prof. Hengstenberg, of Berlin, 
the great champion of Orthodoxy, says but little upon the 


subject, although heyis very explicit upon the doctrine of 
the Trinity and that of justification by faith. Prof. Hagen- 


bach, in his History of Dogmas, gives such favorable notices 
of Peterson, Lavater, and Jung Stilling, and of their views, 
that we cannot help inferring that he is strongly in sympathy 
therewith. We had hoped to find some passage in his 
writings, on this subject, but have not succeeded in doing so. 

Orthodoxy in Germany and America are two entirely 


different things. Many German theologians not only reject 
the doctrine of endless misery, but they differ materially in 
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other respects from American and English divines. At the 
present day there, are at least, two great divisions in the 
church of Germany, — the Orthodox and the Rationalistic 
parties. There is a great deal of controversy between them, 
much abuse and misrepresentation on both sides. We have 
read some of the arguments of the two sides, and have so far 
seen but few instances where the Orthodox party accuses the 
Rationalists of rejecting the doctrine of endless punishment. 
The disputes are chiefly confined to other subjects. 

The Methodists and Baptists have sent missionaries to Ger- 
many, who are laboring hard to gain converts. But so far 
they have been able to make but little impression; the Ger- 
man mind does not readily receive the doctrine of eternal woe. 

There are undoubtedly, at the present day, some believers 
in this doctrine in Germany ; but this is owing mainly to the 
Roman Catholics, the influence which has been exerted by 
American, Seotch, and English theologians, and also by the 
reaction produced by German Rationalism. 

We believe that the causes, or similar ones, which have led 
the people of Germany to reject the doctrine of endless woe, 
will likewise, in the course of time, influence those of this 


country to a similar course. 
American theology has yet te pass through a crisis; to 


undergo an ordeal, before it will be induced to shake off some 
of its crudities, among which is the doctrine of eternal tor- 


ment. It must first encounter terrible opposition from men 
in its own fold. When it shall be called upon to deal with 
more important questions: as the life and death of Scripture 


revelation; as to whether the Bible is true or false, — 
whether Christ was a Teacher sent from God, or an impostor ; 


in order to sustain itself, it must plant its foot upon a 
firmer basis, — upon the immutable love of God. 


The morning light has already begun to break. The sun 
of righteousness and truth is rising with healing on his wings, 
and all the inhabitants of the earth will soon realize, in a 
higher sense than they do now, that 


** Beyond the star-gemmed eano 
y A e PY 


loving Father dwells.’ 


22* 
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Church Histories and Universalism. 


Waite reading the volumes of Dr. Shedd on the “ History of 
Christian Doctrine,”—a notice of which will be found under the 
head of Recent Publications—some thoughts were suggested which 
may properly find expression here; and which, it seems to us, 
deserve the attention of our people, as a sect rapidly growing in 
numbers, in education, wealth, and influence. 

All histories, and especially dogmatic and church histories, 
are more or less partial. No work of this sort is complete, and 
without fault. Every statement is imperfect, necessitated by the 
limitations of human knowledge ; and to some extent subjective, 
or colored, unconsciously it may be, by the historian’s feelings 
and opinions. An Orthodox author writes from the Orthodox 
standpoint,,sees with Orthodox eyes, and judges with a judgment 
which is, in spite of his resolution to the contrary, influenced by 
the Orthodox “ drift of thought,” to use the words of Dr. Shedd. 
A Universalist or a Unitarian author would probably do the same 
‘ thing, in the same way. 

We complain that ecclesiastical historians do not do justice to 
the Universalism of the early church ; that they assume that the 
orthodoxy of the modern church was the orthodoxy of the primi- 
tive church, and the doctrine of universal restoration a heresy. 
The complaint is a just one; for, although it is true that histori- 
ans should be perfectly impartial, simply recording the facts as 
they find them, yet it is equally true that such is not the case. 
An undue prominence is given to certain facts and authors, while 
certain other facts and authors, of greater weight and influence, 
are omitted altogether, or thrust into a subordinate position, ac- 
cording to the prejudices or the special aims of the historian. 
And as church history has hitherto been entirely in the hands of 
those who have regarded Universalism as heresy, it was not to be 
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expected that it would receive very honorable, or even just treat- 
ment. Certainly it would not be regarded as being what it really 
was,—one of the orthodox doctrines, one of the great spiritual 
forces of the early church, accepted and taught by some of the 
most distinguished fathers of the first centuries ; bishops, teach- 
ers, profound scholars, and truly representative men: meaning 
by this last expression, that, being leaders and eminent teachers 
in the church, they must have represented a large mass of the 
people or laity, as believers in the doctrines they taught. 

Instead of this, we find historians, with here and there an ex- 
ception, saying as little as possible of the Universalism of the 
great scholars of the primitive church, and ignoring altogether 
the last-named fact, that if these men, occupying the position 
they did, wrote, taught, and preached those doctrines, they must 
have had multitudes of readers and hearers among the people who 
believed them; in fact that these doctrines were not only not 
heresy, but the orthodoxy of that age, a part and portion of the 
Christianity of the church. 

. What, then, is our remedy for this substitution of sect history 
for church history, this virtual falsification of the record? The 
answer is simple. We must ourselves write church history, or, 
in other words, we must heartily encourage those among us who 
are competent and willing to engage in this important and much | 
needed work. The people must interest themselves in this mat- 
ter, and be ready to show their interest in the most substantial ° 
manner by buying and reading books of this class. Then authors 
will be induced to write, and publishers to print, valuable works 
on the history of the church, on the history of doctrines, which 
shall give to Universalism its true place in the record, and show 
to what extent it prevailed in the times immediately subsequent 
to the New Testament. 

There is a history of this sort, actually written by one of our 
clergymen, whose reading, studious habits and respectable scholar- 
ship, are indicated by the article on the Eastern Church, in the 
January number of this Review.! - It is waiting a publisher, and 


\The title of the work is “* Christianity and the Church: Their History from 
the Advent to the Reformation. In two volumes. With an Introduction by 
Rev. A. G. Laurie. By A. St. Joun CHAMBRE.’ ‘ 

It gives a general historic view of the rise and growth of the Church, and the 
progress of Christianity, for the period mentioned. Its special value to the Uni- 
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waits, because it is feared that the people of our denomination 
are not prepared to sustain such a work with sufficient liberality 
to secure the publisher against loss. Is it so? We hope not; 
indeed, we believe not; but rather that, when printed, it will in 
good time meet with a helpful patronage. And yet while saying 
this, we do not forget that the past does not witness to any ex- 
traordinary liberality in this respect. How limited the circulation 
among us of Dr. Ballou’s ‘‘ Ancient History of Universalism,” the 
most valuable and scholarly work ever issued from our denomina- 
tional press. And the same remark may be made of Dr. Whitte- 
more’s Modern History, (2d edition, vol. i.), a work of im- 
mense labor, faithfully performed, and which we never take up 
without a feeling of keen regret that he was not spared to finish 
it. Who will write the second volume with the same diligence 
and accuracy? Dr. Sawyer can do it; but what encouragement 
is there to take up such a task, when so few persons bring these 
books into their families, or seem at all interested in the history 
and literature of the doctrines they believe; or desirous to edu- 
cate their sons and daughters in the knowledge of these things? 
If there be one sin of omission among us greater than another, it 
is precisely this: our chronic indifference in regard to the denom- 
inational education of our young people. 

But we shall have more to say on this point at another time. 
- At present we have only room to add that, if this first attempt to 
write Church History from our own point of view should not be 
encouraged and sustained, let us not any longer accuse the injus- 
tice of others, nor complain that our doctrines do not occupy the 
place on the historic page to which they are entitled. We have 
no right to expect our Orthodox friends to engage in any special 
labor for our exclusive benefit. 


versalists, and other liberal denominations, will be found in the attention given to 
the subject of Theology. The development of doctrines will be very fully shown; 
and the author thinks it will clearly appear that the present Theology of the 
Church, known as ‘‘ Orthodoxy,’’ is not at all in harmony with that of the first 
centuries. The work will give that prominence to the great doctrines of our 
church to which they are entitled on historic grounds, and which has been denied 
them by other historians, who, as we have remarked above, have written mostly 
in the interest of the popular creeds. 
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The Sujfis and their Creeds. 


Tue Sufis are a sect of religious philosophers (found mostly in 
Persia), whose rise was nearly coincident with that of Moham- 
medanism. The Missionary, Henry Martin, calls them ‘* Mystic 
Latitudinarians.” In some respects they may be regarded as an 
off-shoot of Mohammedanism, though they express great contempt 
for some of its tenets and forms. They seem to entertain the be- 
lief, based probably on the Brahminical Emanation theory, that 
all souls will finally be restored to their primitive state of purity 
and happiness; or, in other words, be re-absorbed in the Deity, 
which is regarded as the highest possible felicity. The human 
soul is as a drop of water confined in a bottle (the body), and 
floating on the great sea of existence; the bottle breaks (death), 
and the drop of water is swallowed up and lost in the ocean of 
the divine Being. Of course, this philosophy is’ modified, in re- 
gard to the wicked, by the doctrine of metempsychosis, according 
to which they are to be purified in their passage through other 
bodies, and prepared for unification with the Deity; but all at 
last will reach the blessed state. See Art. VII. in the following 
statement of opinions, which is taken from a French work entitled, 
“ La Poesie philosophique et religieux chez les Persans,” &c. By 
M. de Tassy. 

I. God alone exists: He is in all, and all is in Him. 

II. All beings, whether visible or invisible, are emanations from 
Him, and are not really distinct from Him; are, in fact, a part of 
Him, as the branches are a part of the trunk. Creation is only 
an amusement of the Deity. 

IiI. Paradise and Hell, and all the dogmas of positive religions, 
are only allegories. 

IV. The distinction between good and evil is unreal; for both 
converge in unity. 

V. It is God who determines the will of man; and consequent- 
ly man is not a free agent — and God is thus virtually the author 
of human actions. 

VI. The soul pre-existed, and is confined in the body, as in a 
cage or prison. The Sufi should therefore welcome death; for 
through death he enters the bosom of Deity, whence he came, 
and is lost and annihilated in God. 

VII. It is through metempsyckosis that souls, failing of their 
end in this world, are purified, and rendered worthy of being re- 
united to God. 
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VIII. But for the grace of God, spiritual union would be im- 
possible ; but God refuses his help to none who earnestly seek it, 


’ IX. The chief occupation of the Sufiis to grow in spiritual 
perfection through meditation, so that he may die in God, and at- 
tain unification with Him; that is, be swallowed up in Him, at 
the moment of death. 


Theodore Parker.’ 


We have no sympathy with Mr. Parker’s doctrines, his views 
of the Bible, or his opinions of Christ; nor with his often offen- 
sive manner of giving expression to them, in which sin against 
good taste his biographer seems ambitious sometimes of imitating 
him. We believe he has done great harm in this direction, un- 
settling the faith of multitudes, who, absorbed in the cares and 
struggles of business and professional life, have had no opportu- 
nities for investigating the momentous questions involved, or for 
reconstructing the foundations on which they once rested securely 
and happily. Hundreds of young people have followed him into 
the tangled swamps of unbelief, and have never been able to find 
their way out; having neither the knowledge nor the ability 
necessary to correct his errors, answer his objections, or discover 
the weak points in his logic, and the. fallacy of his conclusions. 

And yet it seems impossible to read these volumes without. 
being persuaded that Mr. Parker’s religious position was the re- 
sult of intense personal ‘conviction, coupled perhaps with the de- 
sire for leadership. And it was this element of his character that 
made him so uncharitable and harsh toward those who could not 
adopt all his vagaries. To him they were hypocrites and time- 
servers ; they were false to conscience and wanting in courage, 
because they could not become his disciples and follow his lead. 
It is in the knowledge of God only, whether the good he has done 
in his noble efforts in behalf of the slave, the friendless and desti- 
tute, the dangerous and perishing classes, can be justly set against 
the evil he has done as the apostle of unbelief, taking away the 
bread of heaven from many a hungry soul, and giving a stone in 
the place of it; and bringing many young minds to think lightly 
of the Bible, and of that Christ who is the Guide, the Life, and 
the Salvation of the world. 


1 Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker. By John Weiss. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. pp. 490, 536. $6.00. 
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But with all this, no man can read these volumes without feel- 
ing that Mr. Parker was, at the very core of his being, naturally 
reverent and devout. He adored God as truly as any man living, 
and the atmosphere of devotion was one in which he delighted 
to live. No one who has read and pondered his prayers, and 
seen how all his heart and soul and experience blossom out into 
fervent and grateful thanksgiving, into childlike, earnest yearning 
toward God, can doubt this. And in his journal and letters this 
inner life of his is continually coming to the surface. The follow- 
ing is anexample from a letter dated ‘ Saturday Night, Oct. 31, 
1857,” addressed to a friend in Florence. 

‘6 My DEAR »—Itis All Saints’ Eve to-night, and my sermon 
has been long since ended, and I have had a little time to gather 

up my soul for the coming Sunday. I don’t like to rush from a 
week of hard work into the prayers and the hymns of Sunday, 
without a little breathing time of devotion; so I walk about the 
study, and hum over bits of hymns, or recall various little tender 
emotions, and feel the beating of that great Heart of the universe 
which warms us all into the life that never dies. I don’t know 
that these are not the richest hours of my life; certainly they 
have always been the happiest.”—-Vol. i. 309. 


Then again the heart of Mr. Parker was full of womanly ten- 
derness and gentleness, notwithstanding the severity and violence 
of his speech in public. His hatred of all wickedness, and his in- 
dignation against all who compromised with it, often betrayed 
him into a bitterness of speech and temper foreign to his nature, 
or at least to his nature in its normal condition. Harshness was 
not in his heart, which was ever kind and thoughtful of others. 
One stormy Sunday he announced that there would be no Sunday- 
School in the afternoon ; and, mindful of one of the teachers, who 
was always present and faithful, he sent her a pleasant note as 
follows: ‘‘ The little birdies will be all safely folded under their 
mothers’ wings this afternoon; so you need not wet yours by 
coming out in the storm.” And to another he writes by night, 
‘“‘ My eyes grow dim, dear , and I see blue suns flitting about 
the paper, and then green ones; so for this moment, good-night, 
with a little mite of a kiss to lay under your pillow.” And again 
he says, ‘‘ Sunday is gone, Monday has folded her wings also, and 
now night broods over the tired city, and the children of toil are 
beginning to cuddle themselves down under that warm, motherly 
influence, and sleep off all their cares, at least for a few hours.” 
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These and similar utterances reveal what heart, what thoughtful 
tenderness there was in the man. 

But these volumes show the weak points of Mr. Parker, as well 
as the good ones. He was not a great manin the best use of that 
term. He had not attained to that intellectual balance and 
moral elevation which enable a truly great soul to look with per- 
fect serenity upon all opposition and censure, and to move on un- 
disturbed to thea ccomplishment of its purpose. His journal 
and letters show that he was fretted by the criticisms of the 
world, and restive under the opposition of those who, he felt, 
ought to have bowed to-his superior leadership. He was too im- 
perative, too impatient of his equals, too ready to accuse those 
who differed from him of cowardice, weakness, or improper mo- 
tives. He was harshly unjust toward his Unitarian brethren, and 
too free with his censures of those who, out,in the wild uproar of 
the battle, could not heed the advice, nor wait the dictation, nor 
follow the nice programme, which the scholar had prepared in the 
quiet of his study. 

Mr. Parker was not free from other littlenesses, unbecoming a 
really great mind. He was ambitious of saying smart things 
about the Bible, and making familiar with Christ, calling him, 
affectedly, the ‘‘ Jewish peasant,” and speaking of his ‘ peasant 
father and his peasant mother.” Even in his prayers he in- 
dulged in pet phrases; such as, ‘*O God, who art our Father 
and our Mother” — borrowed probably from the Rigveda Hymns, 
which speak of the ‘‘ divine heaven and earth, the Father and 
Mother of all, the diffuser of happiness on all,”! &c. He is boy- 
ishly fond of displaying his learning, which, without doubt, was 
various and extensive, and of which most men, perhaps, would have 
been proud. We may not always understand him; but some- 


1 His constant display of these offensive peculiarities respecting the Bible and 
the Saviour, on occasions when it was wholly uncalled for, was matter of regret 
with many of his best friends and co-workers. The following is an example from 
a letter of S. P. Chase, the present able Secretary of the Treasury, written in 
March, 1854, 

** Shall I not say to you frankly how much I regret that on the great question 
of the divine origin of the Bible and the divine nature of Christ your views are so 
little in harmony with those of almost all who labor with you in the great cause 
of human enfranchisement and progress; and that I could not help wishing that 
in this sermon (on the Nebraska Question) your distinctive opinions had not been 
brought forward? . . . Some of your opinons grate harshly on my ears.”’ 
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times he seems to us inconsistent, anxious to please everybody, 
not quite honest, not quite settled in his views on some impor- 
tant points. As an example, take the question of Christ’s teach- 
ing the doctrine of endless punishment. Ina letter dated May 
5, 1848, he writes to Miss Cobb, of England, the lady who has 
lately issued an edition of his entire works, as follows : 


‘You ask me if Jesus believed in eternal punishments, &c., 
or why I call myself a Christian, if he did. J don’t believe he did: 
I see not how he could. Idoubt that even Paul believed it. Why, 
Jesus is teaching that God loves all men, the sinner as well as the 
saint. I know there are many passages, some parables, which 
plainly teach this odious doctrine. Still I don’t believe Jesus 
taught it, though it was easy for a Jew to misunderstand his 
words, and long after his death relate such things of him.” . 


But in his famous letter addressed to Dr. Adams, cited in his 
controversy with Dr. Cobb, dated Dec., 1, 1858, he says,— 


“ To meit is quite clear that Jesus taught the doctrine of eternal 
damnation, if the evangelists — the first threé I mean — are to be 
treated as inspired. J can understand his language in no other 
way. . . . the Universalists misinterpret passages of the gos- 
pels to show that Jesus of Nazareth never taught eternal damna- 
tion.” 


Now, whatever value may be attached to his qualifications 
touching the inspiration of the evangelists, there is a strong look 
of antagonism and contradiction in these two letters; a look as if 
the love of truth and the desire to please attempted a compro- 
mise one day, and, as usual in all such cases, made bad work of it. 

We are glad these volumes are printed. They will do good in 
many ways. They will not make converts to Mr. Parker’s “ ab- 
solute religion ;” but they will show some of his youthful disci- 
ples who aspire to leadership as his successors, that if he, with 
all his remarkable talents, his immense reading and learning, his 
all-devouring study and untiring labors, his indomitable courage 
and fertility of resources, could not divide the church, nor estab- 
lish a party, they may as well abandon the enterprise as utterly 
hopeless. At the same time they will show that eminence in 
scholarship and personal influence is attained only by discipline ar & 
system, by incessant diligence and study, by patience and persis-. 
tent effort. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. I. 23 
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A Hindoo “ Inferno.” 


A writer in the “ London Reader,” one of the leading English 


literary journals, mentions the curious fact that “ a Telugu work,” 
similar to that of Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” has been found in the Libra- 
ry of the Madras College, among the Mackenzie MSS. He gives 
the following account of it, and our readers will be interested in 


the statement respecting the universal deliverance from the tor- 
ments of hell. In this respect the mythology of the Hindoo poet 


is vastly in advance of that of Dante and Milton, who are claimed 
as Christian poets. 


“ The story relates the visit of Sananda to Yama-puri, the hell 


of souls, in the company of certain rishis (dervishes). He there 
saw all the tortures suffered by Ptatamalu, or wicked souls, and 
was greatly affected thereby. Moved by fear and compassion, he 
uttered aloud everywhere throughout that doleful region the Saiva 


five-lettered formula, ‘ Nama Sivayi,’ the hearing of whieh led to 


its repetition by the whole of the sufferers; whereupon, by the 


potency of the charm, they were all delivered from their state of 
peril, and translated to Cailasa, the paradise of Siva. It is very 
unlikely that any copy of this work was known to Dante, but a 


eareful comparison of it with the text of the ‘ Inferno,’ may lead 
to some curious results.” 


History and Sermons. 


Tuere is 2 well-written article in a late number of the “ New- 
Englander,” on ‘ The Uses of History to the Preacher.” It is 
suggestive and profitable, and we commend it especially to young 
ministers. It will show them the advantages of an extensive 
course of historical reading, in enlarging the sphere of their pulpit 
instruction, and enriching their discourses with illustrations which 
will fix the attention, inform the minds, and improve the hearts 
of their hearers. And of this there is great need everywhere, in 
all pulpits. The people are not content with abstractions, doc- 
trinal or practical, nor with dry discussions of principles; they 
require that sermons should glow with the actual life of the past 
and the present, with fact, example, narrative and incident, with 
the sayings and doings of living men and women. Then they 
are interested and eager listeners, and the minister is sure of their 
sympathy, and for any reasonable length of time, he can hold 
them to the subject of his discourse. 
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Recently we were listening to the reading of some sermons by 
the writer of them (a recreation of which we are not extravagantly 
fond), and the importance of this element of illustration, this en- 
forcement of the lesson by examples from history, and incidents 
fresh from the living world, was most admirably exemplified. And 


though we have always given a prominent place to this method of 
treatment, we were more than ever convinced of the great power 


for good which that preacher must have over his people who is a 
thorough historical student, and has the gift of compelling all the 


events and observations of the day into the work of the pulpit. 
It is true that the preacher should not look upon the people as 
an ‘‘ audience” only, whose ears are to be tickled with fine sen- 


tences, and their fancy pleased with dramatic exhibitions ; but he 
should remember that he must attract before he can teach, and 


that his work is to transform the ‘ audience” into a “ congrega- 
tion” of worshippers ; and this can best be done by making what 


he says as interesting, and his manner of saying it as engaging 
as possible. Nothing can be more manifest than the fact, that a 
more dramatic and lifelike discussion of Bible topics in the pulpit 
would insure larger and more attentive audiences; and these, 
with fidelity on the part of their preacher-guide, would soon be- 
come devout worshippers, thirsting to see the glory of the Lord 
in his sanctuary, even as did the Psalmist. 

And how well the Saviour’s example illustrates the point in re- 
view. How the people were attracted to “hear” him, both by 
his doctrines and his manner. How interested and profited they 
were by his method of presenting momentous truths to their atten- 
tion. His discourses abounded in parables, metaphors, and figures 
of speech. Does he wish to teach a lesson of toleration and chari- 
ty? He does not enter upon an elaborately dry atgument to show 
the wisdom and excellency of these virtues ; but he tells the beau- 
tiful story of the ‘‘ Good Samaritan,” and his ‘‘ audience” go away 
with something to remember and practise as long as they live. 
Does he aim to show the patient and forgiving love of God.to- 
ward his erring and sinful children? He indulges in no abstract 
reasoning, no logical demonstration of the doctrine ; but he repeats 
the exquisitely touching parable of the ‘‘ Prodigal Son,” and his 
“‘hearers” are changed into ‘‘ worshippers,” and filled with love 
and gratitude toward the divine Father. It was in this way that 
Jesus drew the people to himself, and held them to his teachings, 
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so that they followed him from place to place, forgetting hunger 
and thirst and weariness, and all material things. 

’ So important is the manner in which truth is taught; so great 
is the power and benefit of a living, dramatic presentation of it. 
And the preacher who will heed these things, and compel history, 
and biography and science, into the service of the pulpit, and 
make his sermons glow with the warm pulses of the people’s daily 
life and experience, will not only have audiences but congrega- 
tions, not only hearers but worshippers. 


Essays and Reviews. 


The ‘London Spectator,” one of the most influential of the 
English literary journals, gives the following brief synopsis of 
the judgments of the Privy Council on the appeal in the case of 
Dr. Wiit1ams and Mr. Witson. It is this latter gentleman who 
says in his Essay, that finally, when “ Christ shall have surrender- 
ed his kingdom to the great Father, all, both small and great, 
shall find a refuge in the bosom of the Universal Parent, to repose, 
or be quickened into higher life in the ages to come, according to 
his will.” p. 232, American edition. The decision, says the Spec- 
tator, 


‘* Was brief, lucid, and in every way admirable, deciding three 
most important theological points,— that the English Church does 
not require the clergy to believe in the inspiration of all portions 
of the Bible ; that she does not require them to believe that Christ’s 
atonement for us operates by the substitution of his sufferings for 
ours; that she does not require them to construe the ‘ everlasting 
fire’ of the last clause of the Athanasian Creed as necessarily 
final and hopeless. In the whole of this judgment the Bishop of 
London, who has throughout the discussions on subscription and 
on the obligations of the clergy, deserved the hearty gratitude of 
all ecclesiastical Liberals, concurred.” 


This is not the first time the English church has receded from 
the position that Endless Punishment is orthodox, and Universal 
Restoratioi heresy. In the time of Elizabeth, Article XLII. con- 
demning Universalism was struck out. ‘It is owing to the mod- 
eration of our church,” said Dr. Hey, ‘‘ that we are not called 
upon to subscribe to the eternity of hell torments, or even con- 
demn those who affirm that all men will be saved.” 
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Forthcoming Universalist Works. 


1. The New Testament, with Explanatory Notes and Practical Observa- 
tions ; for Families, Bible Classes, Sunday Schools and Lay Meetings. In 
one volume. By Rev. Sytvanus Coss, D.D. pp. 600. $2.50. 

This work is nearly through the press, and the well-known abil- 
ity and thoroughness of the author are a sufficient pledge that it 
will be instructive to all, and specially valuable for the purposes 
named in the title. . 


2. Over the River, or Pleasant Walks into the Valley of Shadows, and 
Beyond ; a Book of Consolations for the Sick, the Dying, and the Bereaved. 
By T. B. Tuaver. pp. 250. $1.25. 

This work, while it is designed to afford comfort for the suffer- 
ers specially named in the title, is also intended to help the reader 
to shape out to himself some definite thought of the future state: 
what kind of a life«we are to live there, what are to be our employ- 
ments and what the elements of our happiness. 


3. A Commentary on the First and Second Epistles of Paul to the Corin- 
thians. By Rev. L. R. Patek, D. D. $1.25. 


The manuscript of this volume is nearly ready, waiting only the 
last corrections of its careful author. We have had the pleasure 
of perusing the Dissertation on the Resurrection, in exposition of 
1 Cor. xv., which will fill some twenty pages of the Commentary, 
and we can safely say, that in point of thoroughness, comprehen- 
siveness of argument, and clearness of statement, there is nothing 
equal to it in our denominational treatment of the subject. We 
are also happy to announce that our July number will open with 
that portion of the Dissertation relating to the Time of the Res- 
urrection. 


4. Christianity and the Church. Their History from the Advent to the 
Reformation, By Rev. A. Sr. Joun Cuampre. 


Since writing the article on “(Church History and Universalism,” - 
we have learned with much pleasure, that this work will probably 
be issued by the ‘“‘ New England Publishing House.” We trust 
that both author and publishers will be encouraged by a generous 
sale. 


23* 
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1. History of the Romans under the Empire. By Charles Merivale, B. D., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. From th» Fourth London 
Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Vols. I. and II. pp. 428, 437, 
$2.00 a volume. 


So perfect are these volumes in typography, press-work and 
paper, that a contemporary thinks they. must have been manufac- 
tured in England. They are certainly, in every respect, as beau- 
tiful as any reader can desire, and an honor to the Publishing 
House from which they come. And then, what is still more im- 
portant, they are equally worthy of commendation as a History 
of the Romans. The author very properly makes a distinction 
between the history of Rome and the history of the Romans; and 
gives us not only the story of the government, but the story of 
the people also; of their ideas, occupations and social life, of lit- 
erature and literary men, of philosophy, science, and art ; and the 
influence of these various forces on their character and action, 
and on the destinies of the world, contemporary and future. 
Such a history as this only, gives us a true picture of any age or 
people ; and this is what Mr. Merivale aims to write, and succeeds 
in writing. 

It is evident enough that he is perfect master of his subject, 
and has thoroughly digested and assimilated his material till it 
has become a part and portion of his thought; and this appears 
in the clear and admirable manner in which he pictures the events, 
and sketches the portraits of the eminent men of the period in 
review. Pompey and Cesar, Augustus and Tiberius, in the po- 
litical world; and Virgil, Horace, the younger Pliny, Tacitus, 
Seneca, Juvenal, in the literary world, all come out from his 
graphic pages as living men, whose characters, motives and cul- 
ture are all familiar to us. 

The narrative begins with the First Triumvirate, the period 
made famous by the military genius of Pompey and the eloquence 
of Cicero, and the present volumes bring it down to the assassi- 
nation of Julius Cesar, whom Mr. Merivale regards as the great- 
est man in history, ‘‘ combining literature with action, humanity 
with sternness, free-thinking with superstition, energy with volup- 
tuousness, a noble and liberal ambition with a fearful want of 
moral principle.” The second volume closes with an elegant pas- 
sage describing the coming in of the Christian religion, as ‘‘ the law 
of the simple and the science of the wise, exalting obedience in 
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the place of ambition, and expanding patriotism into philanthropy; 
the last offspring of the womb of Time that Cesar could have im- 
agined, or Cicero have ventured to anticipate.” As regards the 
period surveyed, the scholar will find no substitute for this work 
of Mr. Merivale. When completed, it brings the history to the 
point where Gibbon takes it up; and thus the two works make a 
continuous narrative. 


2. The Color Guard. Being a Corporal’s Notes of Military Service in 
the Nineteenth Army Corps. By James K. Hosmer, of the 52d Reg. Mass. 
Vols. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. pp. 244, $1.25. 


The author of this volume is one of the many noble ministers 
who, by action, prove how basely false are the charges of north- 
ern traitors against the clergy. The book he has given us is one 
of the best contributions of the war, being a faithful and instruc- 
tive transcript of the daily life of a soldier who, refusing all pre- 
ferment, was resolved to know and to share all the labor, hard- 
ship and peril of the rank and file. It is a graphic picture of 
what every one having friends in the army wishes to know. And 
if any one can read the chapter entitled, ‘* Clouds and Thick Dark- 
ness,” without his eyes being dimmed with tears, he must be 
stronger than we are. We can heartily commend the volume to 
all who desire to see the inside life of the army in camp, on the 
march, in battle, or in the labors, fatigues, and exposures of the 
siege and assault, as at Port Hudson. The fluent and graceful 
style in which it is written constitutes on of the chief charms of 
the book. 


3. The Whip, Hoe, and Sword: or the Gulph Department in 63. By 
George H. Hepworth. Boston: Walker, Wise &Co. pp. 298, $1.25. 


Mr. Hepworth went out with the 47th Regiment, as chaplain ; 
but soon after his arrival in New Orleans. accepted a commission 
from General Banks as First Lieutenant in the 4th Louisiana Na- 
tive Guards, a colored regiment. He was afterwards detailed to 
superintend the working of the deserted plantations which the 
Government had seized ; and in this volume he gives us the result 
of his observations touching the cruelties and abominations of the 
slave system; and numerous incidents, anecdotes and conversa- 
tions, illustrating the character, intelligence, hopes, and aims of 
the negroes. He is confident that success will crown the trial 
of the slave as a paid laborer; all that is necessary being time, 
patience, encouragement, and education. 

The book furnishes some valuable material toward the solution 
of this vexed problem; and no fair-minded man can read it with- 
out accepting his conclusions on many important points. At all 
events, as the tide is flowing now, we are rapidly drifting to a 
point where the experiment must be tried on a large scale; and 
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if there be a Providence in our affairs, if a new heaven and a hew 
earth are to be built up out of this wreck of the old, there can be 
but one issue to the experiment. 


4, The Silent Pastor: or Consolation for the Sick. Boston; Walker, 
Wise & Co. pp. 191. 


This a volume of Selections by Rev. J. F. W. Ware, designed 
as a Comforter in the sick-room, and as an aid in those devotions 
which are the only answer to the cravings of the soul struggling 
in the deeps of affliction. It will be a welcome volume to all such, 
and many a sick and weary sufferer will thank the compiler for its 
sweet consolations. The prayers, excellent in thought and ex- 
pression, and the Scripture selections, are better fitted to the cir- 
cumstances and needs of the sick than any we have ever seen in 
similar publications. 


5. Consciousness, as Revealing the Existence of God, Man and Nature, 
Boston: A. Williams & Co. pp. 183. 


This profound booklet, we are thankful to say, settles several 
important questions beyond all debate. As examples: ‘The 
soul cannot perceive that which is not at all present to it ; neither 
can it arbitrarily not perceive that which is the real object of its 
perception.” Exactly. ‘‘ The abyss of the universe is, therefore, 
something and nothing, one and multiple, real and not actual. It is 
something, because it is the root and ground of all being ; .nothing, 
because it is the negation of all existence.” Certainly ; this is 
the abyss. And the re-translation of portions of the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation is very noteworthy. Gen. ii. 7, ‘‘ And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” 
See the meaning of this obscure text made clear as light in the 
following rendering: ‘And Jehovah Elohim framed Adam by 
sublimating the principle of the homogeneal ground, and inspired 
into the inspiring faculty of him the inspiration of lives; and 
Adam became a soul of life.” Henceforth all commentary on this 
passage is simply impertinence. 


6. A History of Christian Doctrine. By William G. T. Shedd, D. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 2 vols. pp. 408, 508, $6.00. 


This work of Dr. Shedd is a most valuable addition to our re- 
ligious literature, and will be particularly welcome to such as are 
not familiar with Latin and Greek. It differs from Hagenbach 
in giving all the important authorities in an English translation ; 
which to the general reader, and to many students also, will be a 
very desirable feature of the book. It differs likewise from the 
works of Hagenbach, Neander, and others, in the method of 
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treatment; following out the development and history of each 
doctrine separately, and thus giving a continuous statement of its 
growth and construction up to the present time. This method 
doubtless has its difficulties and disadvantages; but also the one 
great advantage of gathering up into a single statement all the 
important facts in the origin and formation of a doctrine, and pre- 
senting consecutively the respective contributions of each age or 
period, and the opinions and influence of the leading minds en- 
gaged in shaping it into its present form and orthodoxy. Much 
time is saved in this way to the inquirer, while he finds also, at 
the close of his reading that he has a d‘stinct picture of the one 
thing he wishes to know, instead of confused and fragmentary 
impressions of many things left by the perusal of the overloaded, 
and often tiresome, pages of Neander. 

The first two books on the Philosophical Systems in their influ- 
ence on the forms of Christian doctrine ; and on the early Apologies 
as they discover to us what kind of attacks were made on Chris- 
tianity in the first centuries, are deserving of special study. In 
regard to the other chapters which necessarily involve disputed 
doctrines, while the author seems to aim at a just statement, he 
occasionally leans strongly to his own side of the question review- 
ed. But he is frank enough to say in his preface, that * the 
work pays more attention to the orthodox than to the latitudina- 
rian drift of thought.” Perhaps it is in this direction chiefly 
that it is open to criticism; the author sometimes failing to pre- 
sent opposing authorities as fully and fairly as he should to ena- 
ble his reader to judge whether his party is the orthodox party, 
as he always assumes it to be; and sometimes also, in defending 
his own views, sinking the historian in the theologian, not to say 
controversialist. Notwithstanding this, which is a common sin, 
we heartily commend the work as a valuable assistant to the stu- 
dent, when used, as every book should be, as an assistant, arfd 
not as a master. 


7. Meet for Heaven. A State of Grace on Harth the only Preparation 
for a State of Glory in Heaven. Second Edition. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers, publishers. pp. 306, $1.00. 


This tasty little volume is by the author of ‘* Heaven our Home,” 
noticed in the January Quarterly. It is of course written from 
the same theological stand-point, and blotted by the same doctri- 
nal errors; and occasionally by a not over charitable spirit, as in 
the following: ‘ all Christians agree in believing that Jesus is 
God—Socinians (meaning Unitarians) should not assume the 
Christian name!” It is just as easy for us to say ‘‘ all Christians 
believe that Jesus is not God — Trinitarians should not assume the 
Christian name.” . 


But the book has some excellent things in it, and we welcome 
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it as a great advance on the popular Orthodox doctrines respect- 
ing the conditions, employments, and joys of the heavenly life— 
particularly Part II., on the Analogies between the present and 
the future life. We have room only for the following, with which 
we heartily agree :— 


*¢ But along with this unity, I believe there will also be dive, 
ties among God’s children who meet in heaven, and that forever ; 
diversities in rank, in heavenly tastes, predilections in particular 
studies and pursuits, that will minister to them their chief de- 
light, subordinate to their communion with God. Thus you, who 
are longing for absolute unity and dead-level uniformity on earth, 
will never meet with it; no, not in heaven.” 


8. A Compendious History of English Literature, and of the English 
Language, from the Norman Conquest. With Numerous Specimens. By 
George L. Craik, Professor of History and English Literature in Queen’s . 
College, Belfast. N.York: CharlesScribner. 2 vols. pp. 620, 581, $7.00. 


The peculiar and most valuable feature of this work, is that it 
combines the history of literature and the histury of the language in 
one, constantly illustrating the statements of the text with liberal 
extracts from contemporary authors. This enables the reader to 
see how the development of the language, in its grammatical forms 
and rhetorical finish, kept pace with the growth of literature, the 
extension of the field of thought and inquiry, and the breadth of 
treatment given to historical, philosophical, and scientific subjects. 
The author, it is true, for convenience, divides his survey into 
three periods, as regards the development of the language, which 
he describes as that of Pure or Simple English, Broken or Semi- 
English, and Mixed or Composite English, the last being its pres- 
ent form. But really there are no sudden breaks or revolutions 
in the language after the time of the Conqueror ; the stream flows 
steadily on to the present day, the various forms and changes 
linking continuously into each other, the one growing out of the 
other, till we have as the ripe fruitage of the old Saxon, Norman, 
and Latin, the English of to-day, with all its copiousness of vocab- 
ulary and finish of structure. 

This will be made especially obvious by the numerous speci- 
mens with which Dr. Craik has illustrated his pages, and which 
give great value to his labors, and make the book one of exceed- 
ing interest to the general reader, as well as to the literary student, 
ture can regard his library as complete without these volumes ; and 
and the curious inquirer. Wedo not well see how any man of cul- 
working scholars, teachers and editors will find them helpful and 
suggestive, saving much time, labor, and troublesome research. 
The introductory dissertations respecting the antiquities of the lan- 
guage, will be found very valuable ; and the summaries of scien- 
tific discoveries in successive periods convenient and useful. 
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In closing, we ought in justice to say, that Mr. Scribner is en- 
titled to the gratitude of all readers for the elegant style in which 
he has produced these volumes. We should have known whence 
they came without the imprint. 


9. Specimen Pages of the American Conflict: A History of the Great 
Rebellion ; its Causes, Incidents, and Results— intended to exhibit espe- 
cially its Moral and Political Phases, with the Drift and Progress of Amer- 
ican Opinion respecting Human Slavery, from 1776 to 1864. By Horace 


Greeley. 


We have examined these 150 pages of the first volume; and if 
they are specimens of the diligence, minute accuracy and impar- 
tial fidelity of the entire work, we can only say that no man can 
read it without being in some measure educated by it respecting 
the all-absorbing question of the times. And few men can con- 
sult the copious notes and authorities without being corrected in 
some things, and informed in many things. The volumes when 
completed will be invaluable to the future statesmen and historians 
of our nation. If any one desires a history of this rebellion which 
is not simply a history of battles and sieges, but of truth ard its 
leavening action, of principles and their revolutionary power, let 
him provide himself with this work of Mr. Greeley. 


10. Redeemer and Redeemed. An Investigation of the Atonement and 
Eternal Judgment. By Charles Beecher.. Boston: Lee & Shepard. . 
pp- 369, $1.50. 


The strength of this book lies in what it disproves, and its weak- 
ness in what it attempts to prove. It disproves and rejects the 
three Orthodox theories of Atonement: 1. That of the Ancient 
Church, that Christ died to ransom souls in Hades from the power 
of the devil. 2. That of the Modern Church, that his death was 
to satisfy the Divine Justice. 3. The still later theory of New 
England Orthodoxy, that it was an exhibition of God’s hatred of 
sin. It attempts to prove a theory composed of fragments of 
these combined with the author’s belief in the pre-existence of all 
souls. It would be impossible to state it in all its parts, without 
copying largely, which we cannot do. As a specimen of the facts, 
which we suppose Mr. Beecher obtained from divine records not 
yet published, he states that the “ first heir of empire was Lucifer ; 
he proved unfit ; God substituted Christ ; Satan through jealousy 
slew him.” But Lucifer, as prince and leader among the heavenly 
hosts, had won their confidence and affections ; and they believed 
his lies and insinuations respecting God and his love, till it came 
to a point where our author says,— 

‘God saw that the loyal public sentiment of the empire was so 
far affected by this philosophy, that, without correcting it he could 
not safely be just in destroying Satan. The public sentiment 
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would not sustain him! His loyal subjects would be alienated and 
thrown into the arms of the rebellion.” 


‘In order, therefore, to establish public sentiment in his favor, 
and enable him to expel Satan from heaven, he came down to 
earth and suffered for man, thus showing his unselfish love. This 
exposed the sophistries and falsehoods of Satan respecting him, 
won the angels back to loyalty, “ terminated his sway over the 
public sentiment of other worlds than this;” and since then his 
operations have been confined to earth ! 


_11. Speeches, Lectures, and Letters. By Wendell -Phillips. Boston: 
Walker, Wise & Co. pp. 562, $2.50. 


A book of genuine eloquence, ‘a book of hope and faith and 
courage, a book of prophecy and of history, a book of judges and 
of judgment; and finally a thoroughly American book, which 
every American ought to read. It will reveal to him the selfish- 
ness, corruption, and servility of trade and politics. It will show 
him how, in some things, ‘‘men of low degree are vanity, and 
men of high degree a lie.” It will teach him that ‘the day of 
small things” is never to be despised, and that the ‘* mustard- 
seed,” though it be ‘* the least of all seeds when sown,” sometimes 
‘‘ waxes a great tree,” sooner than he expects. 

Of Mr. Phillips as an orator, we need not speak. It is enough 
. to say that this volume furnishes splendid examples of the manner 
in which the directness, fervor, and fiery energy of Demosthenes 
may be made to flow into the polished and musical periods of 
Cicero, without losing any of their force. ‘* Philippic” is hence- 
forth entitled to a new definition. Every minister, every lawyer, 
every public speaker, should make these speeches a study. Chan- 
ning was amazed at the indignant eloquence of the ‘* young lawyer” 
in his first unstudied effort in Faneuil Hall. Compare page 3 with 
Channing’s Memoirs, vol. iii. 215, 216. 

But there is an historical value to the work also, like that which 
attaches to Theodore Parker’s Life. In fact, it is largely the his- 
tory of the beginning and progress of the Anti-Slavery movement 
in New England ; a photograph of importart events and personal 
incidents which will not likely get place in any other record, un- 
less it be Horace Greeley’s History of the Rebellion. 


Want of room has compelled the omission of several pages of 
Foreign Religious Intelligence, Book Notices, the Synopsis of the 
Quarterlies, and much other matter intended for this number. 
This must be our apology to contributors as well as readers. 
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ARTICLE XVII. 


When are the dead raised ? 


Nor only have Christians been perplexed with the questions, 
“ How are the dead raised up? and with what body do they 
come?” but they have entertained widely diverse opinions as 
to the time when the dead are raised. These opinions may be 
reduced to three classes: —1. That all men shall be raised 
from the dead simultaneously, at the end of the world. 2. That 
Jesus Christ was literally the first, in the order of time, who 
rose from the dead ; that when he came in power, and assum- 
ed his kingdom, all who had previously died were raised ; 
and that thenceforth the resurrection became progressive. 
3. That the resurrection has kept even pace with death, from 
the beginning, and that it will continue to do so, until death 
shall be finally ‘“* swallowed up in victory.” In proof of each 
opinion, an appeal is made to the Scriptures, by which alone, 
as all agree, the question must be decided. That different 
passages of the Scriptures, when taken separately, seem to 
furnish proof of each theory, is undeniable ; but it is not to be 
supposed that there is any actual and absolute contradiction 
between the several testimonies. The proper question is, How 
can these apparently conflicting testimonies be effectually har- 
monized? Or, if we cannot perceive their perfect harmony, 
which theory of the resurrection is capable of the most satis- 
factory proof, and attended with the fewest and the slightest 
difficulties. In discussing this question, I shall examine only 
those Scriptures which, by common consent, are admitted to 
refer to a literal resurrection to immortality. . 

I. Shall all men be raised from the dead simultaneously, at 
the end of the world? A simultaneous universal resurrec- 
tion is supposed to be taught in 1 Cor. xv. 51-54; 1 Thess. 
iv. 13-17, and to be indicated in John vi. 39, 40, 44, 54; xi. 
23, 24, and some other passages of similar character. The 
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obvious objection to this theory is, that other Scriptures indi- 
cate that the resurrection had commenced and was in progress 
in the days of Christ and his apostles. Such, for example, was 
our Lord’s reply to the Sadducees, Matt. xxii. 23-32; Mark 
xii. 18-27; Luke xx. 27-38. According to the common ver- 
sion of Merk’s record, Jesus said, “As touching the dead, 
that theyTise,” or rather, are raised, as the same word, used 
by Luke, is more properly translated. The natural meaning 
of this language is, that the dead are already raised ; not that 
they shall be raised, at some far distant period. Moreover, 
the proof cited from Moses confirms the idea, suggested by 
such phraseology: ‘Now that the dead are raised, even 
Moses showed at.the bush, when he calleth the Lord the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
For he is not the God of the dead, but of the living; for all 
live unto him.” Luke xx. 37, 38. The language used by the 
other evangelists is substantially the same. The argument is 
this: God is not the God of the dead, but of the living; but 
Moses calls him the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob; therefore they are living, though once dead. And 
what is said of those three individuals is asserted as a general 
truth in the closing words, “for all live unto him.” If living, 
they had already been raised from the dead ; for the resurrec- 
tion was the specific fact which our Lord proposed to prove, 
by showing that those who had once died were again alive. 
Moreover, the same is true concerning Moses and Elias, or 
Elijah, who appeared on the “ high mountain,” and conversed 
with our Lord, when he was transfigured. Matt. xvii. 1-9; 
Mark ix. 2-10; Luke ix. 28-36; 2 Peter i. 16-18. Accord- 
ing to the flesh, Moses and Elias had been dead for centuries; 
yet they appeared and conversed as living spirits. Because 
Matthew says our Lord charged his disciples that they should 
*‘ tell the vision to no man,” some have supposed the whole 
scene was represented to them in a dream or trance. But the 
word vision should not here be understood in this confined 
sense ; for Mark, in recording the same transaction, says, “ he 
charged them that they should tell no man what things they 
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had seen.” So Peter, who was one of the witnesses, expresses 
confidence in the reality of the appearance. ‘ We were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty. . . . When there came such a voice 
to him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. And this voice which came from 
heaven we heard, when we were with him in the holy mount.” 
Could he doubt that the living appearance of Moses and Elias 
was as actual as that of Christ himself? and as actual as the 
‘voice which came from heaven”? He saw the one as dis- 
tinctly as he heard the other. Their appearance indicated 
that Moses and Elias were then living; and, if living, that 
they had already been raised from the dead, if the foregoing 
argument be well founded. And what was true in regard to 
them and to the three ancient patriarchs, our Lord declaréd to 
be equally true in regard to all who had died; “ for,” said he, 
‘all live unto him ;” that is, unto God. 

Among the Scriptures which seem to teach that the resur- 
rection had already commenced and was in progress, is 2 Cor. 
v. 1-8, where Paul indicates his expectation that the present 
life shall be succeeded by the future life, “our earthly house 
of this tabernacle” by the “ building of God,” without a long 
interval. In accordance with such an expectation, he says, 
“Therefore we are always confident, knowing that whilst we 
are at home in the body, we are absent from the Lord. For we 
walk by faith, not by sight: We are confident, I say, and 
willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord.” It is difficult to perceive in what sense he 
expected his absence from the body would involve a more im- 
mediate presence with the Lord before he should be raised 
from the dead; or in what manner he expected to gain that 
presence the sooner by an early departure from the body, if 
the resurrection of all men should be postponed until the end 
of the world. 

Even more emphatic is Paul’s language in Phil. i. 21-24: 
“ For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But if I live in 
the flesh, this is the fruit of my labor: yet what I shall choose 
I wot not. For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire 
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to depart, and to be with Christ ; which is far better: Never- 
theless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” Far 
better does not fully express the force of the original, which is 
one of those compound superlatives employed by Paul to 
express an idea in the most intense form. But if he believed 
he should * be with Christ,” just as soon if he continued still 
longer to live and labor (which was “ needful” for the breth- 
ren), as he should, if he departed more speedily from the flesh, 
how could he regard such speedy departure as “ far better,” 
and asa “gain”? That he should be “in a strait betwixt 
two,” under the circumstances stated, if he supposed the time 
of his admission to the immediate presence of Christ depended 
on the time of his departure from the flesh, seems perfectly 
natural; but if otherwise, his strait is not easily compre- 
hended. 

Many attempts have been made to obviate this and similar 
objections. The most prominent theory urged for this pur- 
pose is, that the spirit consciously exists, and is capable of 
happiness or misery, during a period which intervenes between 
death and the resurrection ; so that, although the resurrection 
do not occur until the end of the world, there is yet a state 
of spiritual existence in the mean time, which may be an ob- 
ject of desire, as preferable to the present mortal state. But 
this theory is liable to the objection, that the Scriptures ap- 
parently recognize only two states of existence for men,— the 
present and the future, the mortal and the immortal ; and that 
the only revealed passage from the one to the other is the 
resurrection. Thus when the Sadducees proposed their ques- 
tion, already mentioned, our Lord described the difference 
between the present state of things and that which should 
exist in the resurrection state ; but he gave no intimation of a 
conscious existence intermediate between the two. Such an 
omission is the more remarkable, since this is his only record- 
ed discourse expressly devoted ‘to this subject. It is to be 
observed that the precise point which our Lord proposed to 
prove was, not a future life independent of a resurrection, nor 
a conscious state of existence between death and the resurrec- 
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tion, but “ the resurrection of the dead.” Matt. xxii. 31. On 
the supposition that those who die may enjoy a future life 
previously to their resurrection, or, which is substantially the 
same, without a resurrection, how did the existence of the 
patriarchs, so many centuries after their death, prove that they 
had been raised? Indeed, how would it prove that they ever 
would be raised? If they then lived without having been 
raised, they might continue to live indefinitely without a res- 
urrection. Unless the resurrection be the process through 
which those who die are introduced into the future life, it is 
not easily seen how the possession of such life proves the 
reality of the resurrection. But this was precisely what our 
Lord proposed to prove by the divine testimony concerning 
the patriarchs. They live, because God, who is God only of 
the living, calls himself their God. They “are raised,” be- 
cause they live, as they could not without a resurrection. 
Such, in my judgment, is the scope of the argument. In no 
different manner am I able to perceive its conclusive force. 
Moreover, on supposition of an intermediate state of existence, 
although it is declared that he “put the Sadducees to si- 
lence,” Matt. xxii. 34, it does not appear that our Lord di- 
rectly met their question. They said “ that there is no resur- 
rection.” Their question was so framed as to involve what 
they regarded as ‘an insuperable objection to the doctrine which 
he taught. He replied, that the condition and relations of 
mankind would be so changed “ in the resurrection,” that the 
apprehended difficulty could not exist. But if there were an 
intermediate existence, enduring for thousands of years, he did 
not intimate that the difficulty might not exist in full force for 
an equally long period. The rational interpretation of his 
language is, that he described the condition of the future life, 
from its commencement; yet the resurrection is the commen- 
cing point of his description. 

Some have supposed that our Lord’s reply to the Sadducees 
should be understood as a figure of speech, like that to which 
the apostle refers when he says, that God “ calleth those things 
which be not as though they were.” Rom. iv. 17. Thus in- 

24* 
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terpreted, it would not prove that the patriarchs were then 
actually alive from the dead, but would only indicate the cer- 
tainty that they would be raised. Whatever is certain of 
accomplishment may be and often is spoken of as already 
accomplished. See Heb. ii. 8,9. But it is not probable that 
our Lord’s language in this place was so uttered. Its design 
and its construction throughout indicate that the literal is the 
true interpretation. It is not alleged, I think, that the lan- 
guage concerning Moses and Elias is such a figure of speech. 
That language is declarative, not prophetic. It cannot be un- 
derstood as descriptive of what should occur in the far distant 
future; but it is manifestly a statement of what had already 
occurred. The similarity between the two passages is strong 
presumptive evidence that they should alike be interpreted 
literally ; that as Moses and Elias were actually living when 
they conversed with our Lord on the mount, so also were 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob actually living when Christ 
appealed to their existence in proof of the resurrection. If 
the actual existence of Moses and Elias be admitted (and I 
see not how it can be denied), there is no apparent necessity 
for understanding our Lord to speak of the prospective rather 
than the actual existence of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. 
Thus also in the most particular description of the resurrec- 
tion contained in the Scriptures, 1 Cor. xv., only two states 
of existence for men are recognized,— the one closed by death, 
the other commenced by the resurrection. On one side of the 
dividing line is the “ natural body,” characterized by corrup- 
tion and dishonor and weakness; on the other, the “ spiritual 
body,” characterized by incorruption and glory and power. 
The passage from the one to the other is through “ the resur- 
rection of the dead,” ver. 42-44. The apostle does not inti- 
mate, nor am I aware that any one believes, that the “ spiritual 
body ” is bestowed before the resurrection ; yet he says noth- 
ing of-a long period, during which the spirit shall have neither 
a natural body nor a spiritual body. Ifhe believed there should 
be such an intermediate disembodied state, was not this em- 
phatically a proper place to mention it? And can his silence 
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be reasonably accounted for? The same questions apply with 
equal force to his language in 2 Cor. v. 1-8, where he speaks 
of the ‘‘ building of God,” or the spiritual body, as being in 
readiness to take the place of “ our earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle,” or the natural body. Moreover, what he so ardently 
desired was, not to ** be unclothed,” or to be released from the 
natural body, but to be “clothed upon,” or to be invested 
with the spiritual body. He expresses his confidence that he 
shall not be “ naked,” or disembodied, or destitute of a body. 
Robinson translates and paraphrases thus: “If indeed also 
(as we may take for granted, i. e. since) being (thus) clothed 
we shall not be found naked.” The clothing which he uni- 
formly represents as appropriate to the future life is the spir- 
itual body. I do not recollect that he ever speaks of any 
other. Yet this, as uniformly, he represents as bestowed in the 
resurrection. If he expected to exist for an indefinite period 
between death and the resurrection, having neither a natural 
body nor a spiritual body, it would seem that he must have 
expected to remain “naked” during an equal period; for he 
speaks of no other or intermediate clothing. But, since his 
language implies an expectation that the natural body will be 
succeeded by the spiritual body without any interval of naked- 
ness, and since the spiritual body is bestowed only in the res- 
urrection, the natural conclusion is, that he did not anticipate 
an intermediate conscious existence between death and the 
resurrection. Of the same general character is the declara- 
tion in 1 Cor. xv. 18, that if there be no resurrection of the 
dead, then not only “is not Christ risen,” but “ they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” This seems 
necessarily to imply, that if the dead rise not, they can never 
live again; that the resurrection precedes the future life, or is 
the introduction to it; that the one cannot be enjoyed until 
the other shall be experienced. Else how would the fact that 
there is no resurrection of the dead prove that such as have 
fallen asleep have perished, or ceased to exist. 

The objections thus far stated against the theory of a simul- 
taneous universal resurrection, at the end of the world, may 
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be thus summed up: Our Lord declared that the patriarchs 
were in the actual enjoyment of life while he dwelt on the 
earth; the evangelists say that Moses and Elias personally 
conversed with Jesus on the mount, and Peter adds his testi- 
mony as an eye-witness; Paul repeatedly expresses his hope 
and his confidence that the future life shall succeed the pres- 
ent without any long interval, and avows his “ desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ, which is far better” than to remain in 
the flesh. Yet the resurrection is represented as the entrance 
upon the future life. The life of the patriarchs is alleged by 
Jesus in proof of the resurrection; and neither he nor his 
apostles give any intimation that the future life can be attain- 


ed otherwise than through the resurrection. The theory of 
an intermediate state of existence does not seem sufficiently 
supported by the Scriptures to obviate these objections; but 
they remain in full force. 


Another objection is sometimes urged, namely, that if the 
dead be not raised until the end of the world, and if there be 
no intermediate state of existence, there is an absolute loss of 
existence and happiness between death and the resurrection, 


inconsistent with the revedled character and designs of God. 
However much or however little real force there may be in 
this objection, I do not choose to urge it here, inasmuch as it 
is not founded directly on the testimony of the Scriptures. 


II. Was Christ literally the first, in the order of time, who 


arose from the dead? Were all who had previously died 
simultaneously raised, when he assumed his kingdom in glory? 
And is the resurrection progressive from that time forward ? 


It is not deried that this theory derives apparent support. from 
certain passages of Scripture; yet, after a patient and atten- 


tive examination, the objections heretofore urged against a 
simultaneous universal resurrection, at the end of time, seem 


to me of equal force against a simultaneous general resurrec- 
tion of the previously’ dead, when Christ assumed his king- 


dom. Ifthe language of Jesus concerning the patriarchs, and 
the record concerning Moses and Elias, prove that they were 


raised from the dead before the end of the world, they prove 
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with equal certainty that these individuals were raised befcre 
Jesus died, and arose, and entered into glory. If they prove 
this, they prove also that Jesus Christ was not the first, in 
the order of time, who arose from the dead, and that any sub- 
sequent resurrection could not include all the previously dead. 
So, when Paul represented the future life as immediately con- 
sequent upon the present, it must be remembered that, although 
Christ had risen from the dead, he had not yet come in his 
kingdom with glory. If the coming’ was then future, and if 
none should be raised previously to his coming, how should 
Paul expect the sooner to ‘* be with Christ,” by a speedy de- 
parture, than if he abode longer in the flesh? And how 
should he feel so confident of being clothed immediately with 
a heavenly body, upon the destruction of the earthly taberna- 
cle? The interval of time would be less on this theory than 
on the other; but an interval of considerable length is recog- 
nized; and, in my judgment, it is equally difficult, on either 
theory, to account for the expectation of Paul, that his ad- 
mission to the immediate presence of Christ would be realized 
more speedily by an early death than otherwise. With this 


view of the case, it seems unnecessary to repeat the objections 
at length ; it is sufficient to refer to them, as exhibited in the 
foregoing section. 

The objection, however, founded on Paul’s description of the 


resurrection, may be stated again in a somewhat different form, 
showing that it bears against this theory with peculiar force. 
** As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.”’ 
How? ‘So also is the resurrection of the dead... . It is 


sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.” I have 


heretofore observed, that no intimation is here given of a state 
in which the spirit shall be absolutely disembodied, having 
neither a natural body nor a spiritual body. Now the theory 


under discussion assumes that all those who died previously to 


the time when Christ came in his kingdom remained destitute 
of spiritual bodies until that time; but that in regard to all 
who died subsequently, the spiritual body immediately suc- 


ceeded the natural body. Whether an intermediate state be 
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supposed, or nct, a vast difference is discoverable between the 
_two classes. The former either existed consciously, some of 
them for thousands of’ years, destitute of either natural or 


spiritual bodies ; or they remained both disembodied and un- 
conscious during that period. The latter pass immediately 


from the natural body to the spiritual body, without uncon- 
sciousness or nakedness. But we find no such distinction in 
Paul’s description. He gives no intimation that his language 
does not apply to the whole process of the resurrection, from 
the beginning to the end; or that it is not as applicable to 
those who had previously died as to those who should die 
subsequently. Had Paul believed that the resurrection was 
so long delayed in regard to the one class, and that it should 
be granted to the other without delay, we might reasonably 
expect some hint of such belief, in a description so particular 
and specially designed to meet and remove objections. 

III. Is the resurrection progressive, keeping even pace with 
death? In other words, is the natural body of every man im- 
mediately or very soon succeeded by the spiritual body? and 
does the same rule apply to the whole race, from the first tri- 
umph of death until it shall be finally “swallowed up in victo- 
ry”? Some of the more obvious arguments in support of 
this theory have already been stated, in the form of objections 
to other theories; and they need not be repeated. In like 
manner, the more obvious arguments in support of the other 
theories will be here stated, in the form of objections to this 
theory. They may be comprehended in three classes, which 
will be successively examined. 

1. It is alleged that the Scriptures represent Jesus Christ 
as the first, in the order of time, who arose from the dead; 
and that consequently the resurrection could not have been 
progressive during the previous period. But is it certain that 
priority in time is the true idea embraced in the passages gen- 
erally quoted in proof? The language of Paul before king 
Agrippa, Acts xxvi. 23, is thus translated in the common ver- 
sion: “ That Christ should suffer, and that he should be the 
first that should rise from the dead, and should show light 
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unto the people and to the Gentiles.” If this translation were 
undoubtedly correct, the question would seem to be settled. 
But, to state the case in its mildest form, there are very grave 


doubts as to its correctness. It is certain that precisely the 
same words which are here rendered “that should rise from 


the dead,” are translated “ by the resurrection from the dead,” 
in Rom. i. 4. The original phrase contains no verb whatever. 
If rightly translated in Romans, it is wrongly translated here. 
Adopting the translation of these words in Romans, and omit- 
ting the word “and,” supplied by the translators, the passage 
would stand thus: ‘“ That Christ should suffer, that he, the 
first, by the resurrection from the dead, should show light unto 
the people and to the Gentiles.” There is good reason for 
believing this translation to be substantially correct. The 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are here represented to 
be essential to his qualification to show light to the people 
and to the Gentiles. There is no perceivable relation between 
the mere fact, if it were a fact, that he was the first, in the 
order of time, who arose from the dead, and his qualification 
or authority as a divine teacher. But his resurrection itself, 
in a visible form, under the circumstances of the case, was an 
authentication of his mission and authority, inasmuch as it 
demonstrated him to be the “Son of God.” Rom.i. 4. It 
was the fact and not the relative time of his resurrection which 
afforded this demonstration of his Sonship, and of his authori- 
ty to speak in his Father’s name. This passage is thus inter- 
preted by the authors of the Assembly’s Annotations: “The 
first, as head of his church, to give them spiritual life. 1 Cor. 
xv. 20; Col. i.18; Rev. i. 5. First, as the author of life, not 
the first in time; for some were raised from the dead before 
he died.” There is a sense, indeed, in which Christ may be 
regarded as first, in the order of time, in respect to the resur- 
rection ; namely, that he was the first who was so raised to 
immortality as to demonstrate the fact to others; that he was 
the first whose divine authority as a teacher was thus demon- 
strated. Rosenmuller understands the text to embrace this 
idea, and translates thus: “That he should be the first, 
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who, after resurrection, or, from the time when he arose from the 
. dead, proclaimed the gospel to his own people and to the Gen- 
tiles.” To the same effect, Hammond translates, ‘* That he 
first, by the resurrection from the dead, should show light,” 
etc. This may be the meaning in this place,— that Christ 
was the first who was thus qualified as a divine instructor, by 
a visible resurrection. But I prefer the other interpretation, 
and agree with Barnes in the opinion, that “it does not mean 
that he should be the first, in the order of time, that should 
rise, but first in eminence, the most distinguished, the chief, 
the head of those who should ‘rise from the dead.” To inter- 
pret it as denoting that Christ was literally the first, in the 
order of time, who arose from the dead, is to involve ourselves 
in inextricable difficulties. If merely the resurrection of the 
body be understood, such an interpretation is contradicted by 
the fact that Christ himself thus raised more than one person, 
before his own death and resurrection, to say nothing of the 
cases recorded in the Old Testament. He could not, there- 
fore, be the first, in this sense. Ifa resurrection to immortal- 
ity be understood, we are confronted by the fact that Christ 
acknowledged the existence of the patriarchs, during his life- 
time, and urged the fact that they were then alive as conclu- 
sive proof of the resurrection; and he gave no intimation that 
they needed another resurrection to make them immortal. He 
could not, therefore, be the first, in this sense. If it be under- 
stood simply that Christ existed before any man was raised 
from the dead, I readily admit and firmly believe the fact of 
such existence; but that existence was not derived through a 
resurrection from the dead, and cannot be regarded as the first 
fruits of such resurrection. These remarks are as applicable 
to the proof-texts which follow as to that which is under im- 
mediate consideration. 

A somewhat similar testimony is found in Col. i. 18: “ And 
he is the head of the body, the church, who is the beginning, 
the first-born from the dead ; that in all things he might have 
the preeminence.” I think this is rightly interpreted by 
Barnes: “The first-born from the dead; having among all 
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the dead who would be raised up, the rights and pre-eminence 
of the primogeniture, or which pertained to the first-born.” 
The manifest object of Paul, in this passage, is to describe the 
pre-eminent rank and dignity of Jesus Christ. With this, the 
relative time of his resurrection has no perceivable relation ; it 
is the fact of his resurrection, which demonstrates his Sonship. 
Rom.i. 4. The term “first-born” is used in the Old Testa- 
ment to denote not only priority of birth, but superior dignity 
and authority. Thus the Lord says, by the Psalmist, “ Also 
I will make him my first-born, higher than the kings of the 
earth.” Ps]. Ixxxix. 27. This is one of the Hebrew parallels, 
in which the same idea is substantially repeated in different 
terms. To be the “first-born” is here equivalent to being 
“higher than the kings of the earth;” both expressions de- 
note superior rank and dignity. The language of the apostle 
embraces the same idea, though not expressed in a poetic par- 
allel. In the preceding verses, the eminence of Christ among 
the living is asserted ; it is here declared that he is equally 
eminent among those who have departed this life. The whole 
passage is similar to Rom. xiv. 9: “For to this end Christ 
both died and rose and revived, that he might be Lord both. 
of the dead and living ;” that is, as here expressed, “ that in 
all things he might have the pre-eminence.” This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by comparison with verse 15, where the word 
“first-born ” occurs in a similar sense: ‘ Who is the image 
of God, the first-born of every creature.” That this does not 
mean that his literal birth of the Virgin Mary preceded the 
birth of all men is very certain ; and if it refer to his pre- 
existence, the use of the term “ first-born ” must be in the high- 
est degree figurative. But if figurative in regard to the living, 
why need it be understood literally in regard to the dead ? 
The most natural meaning of the language in both places, when 
considered in connection with the context, is that our Lord is 
highly exalted above both the living and the dead; that he 
has pre-eminence over all. The remarks on this passage are 
equally applicable to Rev. i. 5, where Christ is styled “ the 
first-begotten of the dead, and the prince of the kings of the 
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earth.” The same Greek word is translated “ first-born ” in 
one place, and “ first-begotten” in the other; and for “ first- 
: begotten of the dead,” we have the parallel, “ the prince of the 
kings of the earth,” as in Psl. lxxxix. 27, 

Another passage, supposed to prove that Christ was the 
first, in the order of time, who rose from the dead, is 1 Cor. 
xv. 20, in which he is called “the first-fruits of them that 
slept ;” and in verse 23, it is written concerning the resurrec- 
tion, “* but every man in his own order; Christ the first-fruits ; 
afterward they that are Christ’s at his coming.” Superior- 
ity in rank and dignity seems to be here denoted by “ first- 
fruits,” as by “first-born ” in other places, rather than priority 
in time. I have already stated the difficulties involved in a 
different construction, and need not repeat them. The analo- 
gy existing between this and the other passages seems to war- 
rant the conclusion that the essential idea here is, that in this 
as in all other respects Jesus Christ has the pre-eminence. It 
has been said, that the construction of the language, “ Christ 
the first-fruits, afterwards they that are Christ’s at his com- 
ing,” necessarily denotes order in time, and cannot denote 
order in rank. To this, it is a sufficient reply, that the same 
construction in the Greek occurs in 1 Cor. xii. 28, where order 
in rank, not in time, is unquestionably denoted: ‘ And God 
hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondarily proph- 
ets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healing,” 
etc. ‘“ After that” in this place, and “afterwards” in the 
other, are different translations of the same word. Hence it 
appears, that the construction of first and afterwards is not 
exclusively appropriate to order in time, but may denote rela- 
tive rank. It seems to be so used here. Christ “is called ‘the 
first-fruits of them that slept.’ This declaration is therefore 
made of him by way of eminence; as being chief, a prince 
among those raised from the dead ; — as by his rising securing 
a dominion over death and the grave, 1 Cor. xv. 25, 26; and 
as bringing life and immortality to light. He rose to return 
to death no more. And he thus secured an ascendency over 
death and the grave, and was thus, by way of eminence, first 
among those raised from the dead.”— Barnes. 
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In the same class may be placed the language of Peter, on 
the day of Pentecost, Acts ii. 22-36. This has been suppos- 
ed to assert that David had not then been raised from the dead, 
and to imply that none other had thus been raised. And 
hence it has been inferred that Christ was literally the first 
who arose from the dead. But the general scope of the whole 
passage indicates a different interpretation. It was no part 
of Peter’s design to deny that David had attained a resurrec- 
tion ; it was sufficient to assert that he had not beer raised in 
the specific manner denoted in the prophecy to which he ap- 
pealed. He was endeavoring to convince the Jews that Jesus 
was the true Messiah, the Son of God. In proof, he cited 
from one of their own prophets two predictions which had 
been accomplished in Jesus, and in no other person. 1. That 
he should be so raised from the dead that his flesh should not 
“see corruption,” or be decomposed, verse 27. The argument 
is, David could not have spoken this concerning himself, be- 
cause he died, was buried, and his flesh decayed and dissolved 
in the sepulchre, verse 29; he must therefore have spoken 
concerning some other person; and that person was Jesus 
Christ, whose body had been thus raised without seeing cor- 
ruption ;— of which all the apostles were witnesses. 2. That 
he should be exalted to a glorious position, at the right hand 
of God, until his foes became his footstool, verses 34, 35. The 
argument is, David could not have spoken this concerning him- 
self, because he is not thus exalted: he has not, in this sense, 
“ascended into the heavens,” verse 34; he must therefore 
have spoken concerning some other person, and that person was 
Jesus Christ, whose ascension the apostles had witnessed, and 
whose exaltation was demonstrated by the miracles wrought in 
the presence of the Jews. In the language of Peter, “ being 
by the right hand of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this 
which ye now see and hear,” verse 33. The conclusion of the 
whole argument is stated in verse 36: “* That God hath made 
that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ.” Such being the character of the argument and of 
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the point designed to be proved, the fact that David’s body 
was decomposed in the sepulchre, like the bodies of other men, 
is not urged in proof that he had not passed into a future life 
by a resurrection, but simply in proof that the prediction of a 
resurrection without seeing corruption must have referred to 
some other person, namely, to Christ. So also, the fact that 
‘“‘ David is not ascended into the heavens,” is not urged in 
proof that he had not been raised from the dead, but only in 
proof that the prediction of exaltation to the right hand of God 
must have referred to some other person, namely, to Christ. 
_The whole passage, therefore, neither affirms nor denies the 
resurrection of David, in the ordinary manner ; but simply 
proves, according to the apostle’s design, that the predictions 
quoted were accomplished, not in David, but in our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. See the similar argument by Paul, Acts xiii, 
$2-37. 

It is sometimes objected, that Christ could not raise all men 
from the dead, unless he were raised first of all. Absolutely, 
it would seem, all men are to be raised by the power of God, 
even as Jesus himself was raised, 1 Cor. vi. 14. But in this 
work, as in others, the Son is the Father’s agent for its accom- 
plishment, 2 Cor. iv. 14. If his agency in raising the dead 
have respect to the whole race, I apprehend the objection is 
rather apparent than real. It should not be overlooked that 
‘Jesus said, “* Before Abraham was, I am;” and that he pray- 
ed, “O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.” John viii. 
58; xvii. 5. If he existed in glory with the Father before 
Adam was created, he was as competent an agent to raise the 
dead, when death first entered the world, as after he had as- 
sumed a natural body, had suffered death, and had himself 
been raised from the dead. He is able, through divine power, 
to raise the dead, not because he has himself been thus raised, 
but because he is the Son of God. 

It may be objected that, if Christ were not absolutely the 
first who was raised from the dead, his spiritual body was 
fashioned like those of the generations previously raised, in- 
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stead of their bodies being “fashioned like unto his glorious 
body.” Phil. iii. 21. It is sufficient to reply that, for aught 
which appears or can be proved to the contrary, the spiritual 
body of Christ after his resurrection was the same which he 
possessed before his incarnation. While there is no evidence 
to the contrary, there are intimations that it was the same. 
Thus he prayed that he might be reinstated in his former 
glory, John xvii. 5; and in 1 Cor. xv. 47-49, it is most natu- 
ral to understand that as the earthy body, whose image we 
now bear, was of earthy origin, so the heavenly body, whose 
image we shall bear in the resurrection, was of heavenly ori- 
gin. If it be true, as is certainly probable, that the spiritual 
body of Christ has been the same from the beginning, then 
nothing hinders that the bodies of those who were raised be- 
fore his incarnation, as well as of those raised at any subse- 
quent period, were “ fashioned like unto his glorious body,” 
the pattern of all. 

2. The second class of objections to the theory that the 
resurrection has been progressive from the beginning, is found- 
ed on the fact that the future tense is frequently used concern- 
ing it, by the sacred writers: “In Christ shall all be made 
alive.” ‘We shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 
“‘ He which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also 
by Jesus.” 1 Cor. xv. 22,49; 2 Cor. iv. 14. But the pres- 
ent tense, sometimes with the force of the past, is also used in 
reference to the same subject ; “ In the resurrection they . . . 
are as the angels of God.” ‘Now that the dead are raised, 
even Moses showed,” etc. Matt. xxii. 30; Luke xx. 87. See 
also 1 Cor. xv. 12, 13, 16, 42-44, 48. But suppose the future 
tense were uniformly used ; the utmost which such use could 
prove, is the unquestioned fact, that the event described is not 
yet fully accomplished. The resurrection of the dead is gen- 
erally mentioned as a single event, in which all are interested ; 
and, as a whole, its full accomplishment was then and is now 
future. The resurrection of the persons addressed by the 
apostles was of course wholly future, for they had not yet 
died ; and the same is true of all the generations which fol- 
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lowed. In regard to all these, it was as actually future if pro- 
gressive, as it could be if simultaneous. The resurrection of 
‘the whole human race, from Adam to his latest posterity, 
taken as one continuous event, even if it had been progressive 
until that time, was not fully completed when the Scriptures 
were written, nor is it now. It was perfectly natural, there- 
fore, to speak of it in the future tense, as of an event not 
wholly accomplished. When Paul testified that God “ will 
render to every man according to his deeds,” Rom. ii. 6, I ap- 
prehend he did not announce a new principle of divine goy- 
ernment, which had not hitherto been in operation, and which 
should remain inoperative until the final consummation of all 
things. On the contrary, he declared the simple fact of God’s 
eternal justice, which had been, was then, and would forever 
continue to be, in active operation ; for He changes not. So 
when. he says that all shall be made alive, or raised from the 
dead, he need not be understood to mean that none have yet 
been raised, but only that the universal resurrection, already 
commenced and in progress, shall in due time be consummat- 
ed. The same form of speech is in common use at the present 
day. 

3. The third and most formidable class of objections against 


‘the theory of a progressive resurrection is founded on the al- 
leged fact, that the resurrection is not only described in general 
terms as future, but that it is sometimes described as occurring 


at a definite future period, namely, “at the last trump,” when 
“the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 


with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God.” 
i Cor. xv. 51-54; 1 Thess. iv. 13-18. At that time, it is 


alleged, “the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed ;” and “the dead in Christ shall rise first; then 


we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.”” If we 


were utterly unable to interpret these declarations in a manner 


consistent with what is elsewhere said by the same apostle, 
and by our Lord, we might better confess our own lack of 
skill and knowledge than to suppose there is any actual con- 
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tradiction between them. As Christians, we are bound to be- 
lieve that these or the other passages are susceptible of a dif- 
ferent interpretation ; that these do not necessarily imply a 
future simultaneous universal resurrection, or that the others 
do not recognize the resurrection as already commenced and 
in progress. Some of the reasons have already been stated, 
for believing that the natural is the true interpretation of those 
passages which seem to indicate a progressive resurrection. 
. It remains to inquire whether these may not be so interpreted 


that all shall be harmonious. 

Some have proposed a change of translation: “ For a trum- 
pet will sound, and the dead will have been raised incorrupti- 
ble, and we shall be changed.”—Lewis. “For the Lord 
himself, with a shout, with the voice of an archangel, and 
with the trump of God, will descend from heaven; and 
the dead in Christ will be previously anastasized,” or raised.— 
Lee. Without assuming to pronounce upon the accuracy of 
the proposed new translations, I am content, in this discussion, 


to abide by the common version, in developing the idea em- 


braced in the language of the apostle. He assures the Thes- 
salonians that the Lord will come ‘“ with the trump of God, 


and the dead in Christ shall rise first ; then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up,” etc. Whatever else this 


may mean, it cannot mean less than that the dead shall be 
raised before the living shall be changed. But to the Corin- 
thians he says, ‘“‘ We shall all (that is, the living) be changed 


ina moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; 


for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised in- 
corruptible, and we shall be changed,.’”’ Assuming that both 
the resurrection of the dead and the change of the living shall 


occur “at the last trump,” and that the whole process shall be 


completed “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” how 
are we to understand the declaration that *“* the dead in Christ 


shall rise first”? that is, before the living shall be changed 


and caught up. It seems incredible that a succession of time 


should be recognized, and a distinction made between first and 
following, when the whole transaction occupies but a moment, 
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an atom or indivisible point of time, represented by the twink- 
ling of an eye. Such a succession or distinction is utterly in- 
comprehensible ; and its object, or its practical advantage, is 
equally incomprehensible. But if we take the phrase “ shall 
be raised,” to be equivalent to “ shall have been raised,” and 
understand the apostle to mean that the dead shall have been 
raised before the trumpet shall give the signal for the 
instantaneous and simultaneous change of the living, the suc- 
cession of time, or the distinction between what precedes and . 
what follows, is palpable, and some of the practical results are 
easily imagined. Thus interpreted, the description is not in- 
consistent with those Scriptures which seem to teach a pro- 
gressive resurrection. This interpretation derives support 
from the declaration, that “them also which sleep in Jesus 
will God bring with him,” when he “shall descend from 
heaven .. . with the trump of God.” The most natural and 
obvious import of this language is, that they shall be brought 
with Jesus from heaven, as living and intelligent witnesses of 
the stupendous work about to be wrought. “The dead are 
already risen, and will reappear with Christ at his reap- 
pearance.” —Jowett. I am aware that some understand the 
apostle to mean, that as God had formerly raised Jesus from 
the dead, so also he would hereafter raise all mankind with 
him. -But this involves a very unusual sense of the word 
properly translated with, connecting together, and represent- 
ing as coexistent, events between which is an interval of thou- 
sands of years. Jesus was raised nearly two thousand years 
ago. If none other has been raised, or shall be raised, until 
the end of the world, it is certainly unnatural to say that they 
are raised “ with him,” or that he and they are raised together. 
But if the obvious meaning be the true one, namely, that the 
dead, having already been raised, shall be brought with, or 
shalt accompany the Lord Jesus, when he shall come in glory 
to “ change ” the living, then the whole passage is in harmony 
with those Scriptures which otherwise appear contradictory. 
Additional evidence that such is the proper force of the 
words here translated “ shall be raised,” is derived from a 
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consideration of the apostle’s specific design in each place. 
The error which he desired to correct, in 1 Cor. chap. xv., is 
indicated in the question, “ How say some among you, that 
there is no resurrection of the dead?” verse 12. It was a 
question, not of time, but of fact. To this subject, the argu- 
ment is addressed, verses 13-34. In verse 35, an incidental 
objection to the doctrine is stated: ‘“ But some man will say, 
How are the dead raised up? and with what body do they 
come?” In reply, the apostle discusses the manner of the 
resurrection, and shows the objection to be unfounded, verses 
85-50. Here, as before, the question was one of fact, not of 
time. . At verse 51, or, as some suppose, at verse 50, there is 
another change in the general subject of discourse. Some 
connect verse 50 with what precedes; some, with what fol- 
lows ; and some, with both. The construction of that verse, 
however, does not materially affect the present argument. In 
the former part of the chapter, the certainty and the manner 
of the resurrection are fully discussed, and the change pro- 
duced by it is described. What follows, verses 51-53, relates 
to a different branch of the same subject; namely, to the 
change to be wrought in the living. Let it be observed then, 
that, in verses 51-53, the apostle’s specific design was, not to 
describe the resurrection of the dead, which he had already 
discussed at full length, but to announce and describe the 
change of the living, of those who should “ not sleep,” but 
should “ remain unto the coming of the Lord ;” which change 
he had not before mentioned. (51) “ Behold I show you a 
mystery ; We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 
(52) in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump.” Such is the annunciation ; such, the doctrine which 
he had not previously announced; and he enforces it thus: 
(53) “For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality.” He had already declared 
that those who died in Adam should be changed, in the resur- 
rection, from corruption to incorruption, from dishonor to glory, 
from weakness to power, and should take on a spiritual body 
instead of a natural body. He now declares that those “which 
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are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord” shall not 
die; yet they shall experience a change equivalent to that 
which is wrought on others through death and the resurrection, 
It was as true in regard to those who should not die, as in 
regard to those who should die, that “ this corruptible must 
put on incoruption, and this mortal must put on immortality,” 
Such was the “ mystery,” which Paul now announced to his 
Corinthian brethren ; namely, a doctrine which he had not 
previously communicated to them. It was this change of the 
living, not the resurrection of the dead, which he here de- 
clared should be instantaneous and simultaneous, “at the last 
trump.” The latter clause of verse 52 is a parenthesis, and 
is so marked by Griesbach, Knapp, and Bloomfield ; being a 
recapitulation or reaffirmation of the doctrines previously stat- 
ed. He had very fully spoken of the resurrection of the dead; 
he had now declared the “ mystery ” that-even those who shall 
not die shall nevertheless “ be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ;” and, before stating 
the reason why such a change was indispensable, he reasserts 
emphatically, in parenthesis, “ For the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.” He does not say, the trumpet shall sound, and 
then the dead shall be raised, or the dead shall be raised when 
the trumpet shall sound ; nor does he, in this parenthesis, rep- 
resent either of the events as dependent on the other. He 
had previously declared that the living shall be changed, “ at 
the last trump;” but he does not repeat the declaration here. 
He had not previously declared that the dead shall be raised “at 
the last trump,” nor does he make such a declaration here. He 
simply reaffirms, by way of emphasis, the three important 
facts previously announced: “The trumpet sfall sound,” 
“The dead shall be raised incorruptible,” ‘“ We shall be 
changed.” The change shall be universal, though wrought 
in a different manner on different individuals. All “ have 
borne the image of the earthy;” in like manner all “ shall 
bear the image of the heavenly.” On those who die, the 
change is wrought through the resurrection. On those who 
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shall not die, an equivalent change shall be wrought instanta- 
neously, “ at the last trump.” The definite future time, there- 
fore, indicated by “‘the last trump,” relates directly to the 
change of the living, not to the resurrection of the dead; and 
the whole passage is consistent with a progressive resurrec- 
tion of the dead, commencing with the first triumph of death, 
and being completed before the simultaneous change of the 
living. 

The specific design of the apostle in 1 Thess. iv. 18-18 was 
somewhat different. There is no evidence that any of the be- 
lievers at Thessalonica said, “ that there is no resurrection of 
the dead.” Their error consisted rather in the belief that Je- 
sus, at his coming, would establish an earthly kingdom, in 
which his living disciples would enjoy signal advantages. A 
similar expectation induced the request of James and John: 
“ Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the 
other on thy left hand, in thy glory,” Mark x. 87 ; or, “in thy 
kingdom,” Matt. xx. 21. It seems also to have been expect- 
ed that all who should die previously to the coming of the 
Lord would lose all participation in the benefits and glories of 
his kingdom. Hence the sorrow, indulged on account of the 
departed. ‘ Living in the daily hope of the Lord’s return with 
the glory of his Father, and looking for the sign of the Son of 
man in heaven, they naturally regarded death as an interven- 
ing enemy, that might separate them from that day of the 
Lord, and deprive them of being the living witnesses of his 
triumph, the immediate sharers of his kingdom.” — Thom. 
Substantially the same view of the error, which this passage 
was specifically designed to correct, is expressed by other 
writers. This epistle “seems to have been occasioned partly 
by his wish to express his earnest affection for the Thessaloni- 
an Christians, and to encourage them under their persecutions; 
but it was also called for by some errors into which they had 
fallen. Many of the new converts were uneasy about the 
state of their relatives or friends who had died since their con- 
version. They feared that these departed Christians would 
lose the happiness of witnessing their Lord’s second coming, 


é 
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which they expected soon to behold.” — Conybeare. “ Paul 
seems in Thessalonica to have especially preached Christ as 
King of the kingdom of God, and the hope of the setting up of 
that kingdom on earth. This the Christians there had eagerly 
caught up, but not without misapprehensions and mistakes, as 
being inexperienced in that difficult field.. Their view was 
directed more to externals, more to the outward glory of that 
kingdom, than to the moral conditions of participation in it, 
' and to its spiritual nature. Because of this outward relation 
to such’ hopes, it also happened that (as Timothy, we may 
suppose, had reported) the Christians were in anxiety whether 
their dear departed ones would not lose the kingdom of God, 
and those only come to the enjoyment of it who should be 
alive at the second coming of the Lord. Now Paul relieves 
them on that point by the assurance that the dead would rise 
first, and the living be, along with them, lifted into the air, to 
meet the Lord.”—Olshausen. If it was his special design to 
rectify this error, we perceive a peculiar propriety in the 
apostle’s language. He assures them that “the coming of the 
Lord,” is not for the purpose of establishing a temporal king- 
dom on the earth, and of dwelling here with men; but for the 
more glorious purpose of changing the living into a state which 
others attained through death and the resurrection, and of 
taking them with him to heaven; so that thenceforth both the 
raised and the changed may “ever be with the Lord.” He 
further assures them that those who have fallen asleep shall 
not be excluded from witnessing this glorious consummation, 
because they shall be previously raised and shall in fact ac- 
company the Lord “at his coming.” His specific design, 
therefore, was not to describe the process, nor even to affirm 
the fact, of the resurrection of the dead. The fact is assumed 
as uncontradicted, and is urged in proof that those who fall 
asleep do not incur the apprehended loss, but shall be wit- 
nesses of the crowning glory of Christ’s kingdom ; namely, the 
final extinction of death and corruption, with their whole train 
of physical and moral imperfections, and the completed change 
of the whole human family from mortality to immortality. And 
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even if the Thessalonians, as some suppose, doubted or disbe- 
lieved the doctrine of the resurrection, and feared that their 
deceased friends had utterly perished, the proper force of the 
phrase translated ‘* the dead in Christ shall rise first” remains 
as before stated. For in such case, the apostle must be un- 
derstood to affirm first, that the dead shall be raised, omitting 
the argument employed in 1 Cor. xv. 13-20; and second, that, 
because they are thus raised, and are permitted to be witnesses 
of the glorious change accomplished at the coming of the Lord, 
those who fall asleep suffer no loss, and their surviving friends 
should not grieve immoderately. In either case, as the resur- 
rection is a continuous event, not then nor even now fully 
completed, when speaking of it as a whole, it was natural and 
proper to say “the dead in Christ shall rise first ;” yet, with 
special reference to the time of the “coming,” after which 
there shall be no more dea‘f, the expression is equivalent to 
“the dead in Christ shall have been raised,” or the dead shall 
previously have been raised in Christ. 

Because Paul says, ‘ the dead in Christ shall rise first ; then 
we which are alive and remain shall be caught up together 
with them,” ete., it has been alleged that the second named 
event immediately succeeds the former, and that both succeed 
“the trump of God.” It has already been observed, that the 
least which the word “ first ”’ can denote here is, that the res- 
urrection of the dead precedes the change of the living ; that 
the resurrection is completed before the living are “ caught 
up.” But this is not the only allowable construction of the 
word ‘‘first,” as here used. It may be understood to denote not 
only that the resurrection of the dead precedes the change of 
the living, but that it also precedes the sounding of “ the trump 
of God.” It may as properly qualify the preceding as the fol- 
lowing words. It is so used elsewhere. For example: ‘That 
day shall not come, except there come a falling away first.” 2 
Thess. ii. 8. That is, the day shall come; but a falling away 
will come previously. Again: “ As the lightning, that light- 
eneth out of the one part under heaven, shineth unto the other 
part under heaven; so shall also the coming of the Son of man 
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be in his day. But first must he suffer many things, and be re- 
jected of this generation.” Luke xvii. 24,25. See also Luke xiy. 
28,31; Rom. xv. 24; 2Cor. viii. 5. Thus construed, this passage 
may be understood to teach, that the Lord himself shall de- 
scend, with the trump'of God; but the dead shall be pre- 
viously raised in Christ, and shall accompany him ; and when 
he shall thus descend, bringing them with him as witnesses, 
the living shall be changed, and all shall be received up into 
heaven, *“‘ And so shall we ever be with the Lord.” 

To conclude: It is not pretended that the theory of a pro- 
gressive resurrection, keeping even pace with death from the 
beginning to the end of its reign, is entirely free from difficul- 
ty. But, in my judgment, the objections against it are less 
formidable than those which attend either of the other two 
theories examined ; and besides these three, I am not aware 
of any other. I accept this, therefore, as the true theory. 
And whatever difficulty I may encounter in interpreting any 
portion of the Scriptures consistently with it, I attribute rather 
to my own lack of knowledge and skill, than to any inherent 
contradiction between the several testimonies. In this life 
“we walk by faith, not by sight.” We believe many doc- 
trines which we cannot demonstrate to be true; yet we believe 
them-unhesitatingly, because belief is more consistent with 
what we know, and is attended by fewer and less troublesome 
difficulties than unbelief. Thus in the present case, while I 
freely acknowledge my inability to demonstrate the truth of 
a progressive resurrection, I nevertheless believe it to be a 
truth, because it seems harmonious with the general testimony 
of revelation, and with the character of the “ Father of Spirits,” 
and because fewer and less urgent difficulties beset me, in ac- 
cepting it as the truth, than in rejecting it as an error. 





THE CONTRABAND. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
The Contraband. 


Accorp1NG to Chief Justice Taney, the question involved 
in the celebrated Dred Scott case was this: “Can a negro 
whose ancestors were imported into this country and sold as 
slaves become a member of the political community formed 
and brought into existence by the Constitution of the United 
States, and as such become entitled to all the rights, privileges 
and immunities guaranteed by that instrument to the citizen ?” 
This problem the Supreme Court undertook to solve, in a legal 
way, cight years ago; but the exigencies of the nation have 
since revealed a new phase in the inquiry. In the present 
revolutionary crisis, while old landmarks are being effaced, 
and the Constitution itself apparently breaking down, the 
good citizen feels it his imperative duty to take cognizance of 
things de facto as well as de jure. 

Looking at the fresh graves of a million of his fellow-coun- 
trymen slaughtered by war, and noting the active preparations 
going on for yet more slaughter, he feels that the present is 
not a fitting time for petty banterings about points of law and 
clauses in constitutions adopted by men long ago dead. On 
the contrary, every good man’s heart in the land cries out 
with frantic pathos, ‘* What is justice, what is right, what is 
duty to-day in the sight and fear of God?” Like one in 
ancient times, the Christian citizen cannot refrain from look- 
ing to heaven and reverently asking, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me do?” 

Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Rebellion, in 
a speech at Savannah in 1861, said, “ Our” the traitor “ gov- 
ernment is founded and rests upon the great physical, philo- 
sophical, and moral truth, that the Negro is not equal to the 
Waite man; that slavery, subordination to the superior race, 
is his natural and normal condition.” This interesting item 
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in Natural History — this foundation truth (?) of the Southern 
Confederacy — suggests one of the great questions of our day 
and land. Is Vice-President Stephens’s “ great physical, 
philosophical, and moral truth” really a truth or a falsehood ? 
Is the Negro naturally and constitutionally inferior to the 
white man? If there are degrees in the scale of human tribes, 
what is the Contraband’s rank? How should he be regarded 


and treated by our Government, our Church, and ourselves? 
These questions are of vital importance to our nation, and 
hence they are being freely and thoroughly discussed by all 
classes in every part of the country. The way in which they 
are decided will largely modify the future of our Republic. 
This article is simply my speech in the vast continental 


debate. A couple of illustrations will show the bearings of 
the subject, the necessity of thorough investigation, and the 


importance of a right decision. 
Twenty-five years ago, Dr. W. E. Channing condensed 


into strong ard eloquent argument about all that could be 
adduced from a moral point of view against negro slavery. 
So profound was his research and so exhaustive his exposition 


that later abolitionists, Garrison, Parker, Phillips, have not 
been able to add a single new syllogism to his gigantic pyramid 
of logic. Admit the doctor’s premises, that the Negro is equal 
to and essentially like the white man, — having as good and 
great natural capacities, as fine feelings, as quick a sense of 
justice, and an ambition as lofty, — and the argument is abso- 
lutely unanswerable and conclusive: “slavery is the sum of 
all villanies” and all earthly evils. There has, however, 
long been a lurking suspicion that the black man is not equal 
to nor like the white, either in body or mind, but of much 
coarser and duller mould ; and within a few years, in many 
quarters, North and South, this suspicion has strengthened 
into a faith and been boldly asserted. Thus the attempt 1s 
made to undermine Dr. Channing’s premises, and in fact all 
the moral arguments against slavery. Ifthe Negro is our in- 
ferior, we are not called upon to treat him as our equal. If 

he has not the capacity to take good care of himself, it is our — 
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Christian duty to provide for him and compel him to earn his 
living and pay us in labor for our guardian care, — in other 
words, to make him our servant. Admit the Negro’s natural 
inferiority, and nearly all the anti-slavery speeches.and books 
of our great men are worthless as so much waste paper. The 
real reason why abolitionism has not made all Northern men 
its adherents is this doubt about the black man’s capacity. 
Good and even learned men are not satisfied on that point. 


A year or two ago, a book full of facts, figures, and authori- 


ties was published in New York by an M. D., whose object 
was to prove “The Negro an inferior race, and slavery his 
normal condition.” The question must be fairly discussed 


and decided before society can be fully abolitionized. No 


sensible person will attempt to excuse or defend the barbarities 
of slavery, — its over-work, under-feed, and diabolical punish- 
ments; but even some Doctors of Divinity still deem ita 


divine institution clearly indicated and sanctioned by the 


African’s natural inferiority. 
Eighty-seven years ago, Thomas Jefferson wrote and his 
illustrious compeers signed the declaration, that “‘ We hold 


these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 


inalienable rights, and that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” At the present day, millions of 
Americans pronounce this declaration a mere “ glittering gen- 
erality ;” and not a few, saturated by the cold, heartless logic 
of the Supreme Court, believe that ‘ the Negro has no rights 
that white men are bound to respect.” In the work of re- 
constructing our Nationality, the truth on this point is of vital 
importance. If the four million blacks in our land are natural- 
ly and constitutionally our equals, kept in servitude by 
stringent laws and base prejudices, and we do not act upon 
that fact in inaugurating the new regime, giving and guaran- 
teeing to them all their rights, war and anarchy will come 
again so sure as God is just and the universal laws of action 
and reaction remain unrepealed. ‘The fertile brain of the 
North will continue to scathe slaveholders with its merciless 
26* 
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logic, and the generous heart of Christendom pity and pray 
for the oppressed. Rebellion, insurrection, war, and blood will 
be the awful fruit of the mistake. But if the Contraband is 
naturally and constitutionally our inferior, though we should 
treat him as well as circumstances permit, we should not per- 
mit him nor his quasi interests to hinder for a moment the 
amicable reunion of the North and South. If slavery is his 
normal condition, he should mercifully be allowed to retain 
that condition, whether he reside in Mississippi or Massachu- 
setts. We should not only return the fugitive, but also 
kindly enslave the free black. 

Thus we see the importance of a right settlement of the 
question respecting the Negro’s natural endowments. We 
distrust the politician’s ability either to reason or act impartial- 
ly in this matter. We have long felt that most abolitionists 
were lame on this side. We therefore appeal the case, from 
striving parties and blind philanthropists, to the high court of 
fact and philosophy. | 

The pure genuine Negro is a being in human shape, having 
a jet black skin, woolly hair, compressed receding forehead, 
small brain, acute facial angle, broad flat nose, protruding 
jaws, thick lips, long fore-arms, and short clumsy fingers. His 
native home is the torrid zone in Africa, yet like other tribes 
of men and animals, he can live and flourish in almost any 
climate. There is, of course, some variety in size, form, and 
tint, but the pure blooded Negro never wholly loses the char- 
acteristics mentioned. They eling to him from land to land 
and from age to age. From the description of Herodotus and 
the pictures on ancient Egyptian and Assyrian ruins, we know 
that he had the same general shape and color, three or four 
thousand years ago, that he possesses to-day. Cold climates 
do not whiten him, the comb and brush do not straighten his 
curly locks, living among a cultivated people does not change 
his anatomical structure. Whether savage or civilized, in 
Georgia or Guinea, he is precisely the same. 

The natural capacity of this class of men alone we propose 
now to examine. There are many dark-colored men that are 
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not Negroes. In fact, pure white Caucasians, like ourselves, 
constitute but a small part of earth’s thousand million children. 
Not half the population of Africa is pure Negro. The Egyp- 
tians whose monarchy was the cradle of science and civiliza- 
tion, the Cathaginians who under Hannibal made even Rome 
tremble to its foundation,—the Moors once so powerful in 
Spain and always so daring and independent at home, though 
Africans and swarthy, were nct black men. At the present 
day, the Barbary States, Egypt, Abyssinia and the great 
Sahara are not peopled by Negroes. Various European colo- 
nies dot the coast. The Kaffirs, a large and powerful tribe 
north of Cape Colony, though quite black, in form, hair, and 
habits are essentially unlike the genuine Negro, and must be 
ruled out of his tribe. Central Africa is too little known to 
enable us to decide in what class to place its people. Pritch- 
ard however is of the opinion that most of its inhabitants are 
of mixed blood. It is certain the Negro has crossed with al- 
most every tribe of human beings, and hence there is every 
variety of form and color. Some Mulattoes like Fred 
Douglas and Alexander Dumas are learned and eloquent; and 
some half blooded women, as may be seen in New Orleans and 
Cuba, are exceedingly beautiful. But the Guinea Negroes 
from the coast of Africa are different beings. Are these un- 
fortunate people, who for so many ages have supplied the slave 
markets of the world, our natural equals or inferiors ? 

But let us not rate ourselves too high. We are not all 
Newtons and Washingtons, — not all great, wise, progressive 
men ; and it is not fair to compare the rudest black with the 
most cultured and gifted white. It is but just to compare the 
Negro with the average man of the human race. Nota 
tenth part of earth’s ten or twelve hundred million inhabitants 
are white as Anglo Saxons; not a twentieth part are hand- 
some according to the Grecian models of beauty:; not a hun- 
dredth are educated, in the New England sense of that word ; 
and not a thousandth part are either morally or politically free. 
The number of inventive geniuses that have really moved the 
world, is very small. We live in a favored age and land ; 
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but, in truth, the average man of the human race is a swarthy, 
ignorant, degraded, poorly fed, poorly clothed, ill-treated, 
ugly-looking underling. But even this poor creature is a 
child of God, a brother of Jesus, a candidate for heaven, and 
a possessor of limitless capacities. Is the Negro inferior or 
equal to him in natural endowments? Let us candidly review 
the main arguments adduced to prove his inferiority. 

It is urged that the Negro is black, and therefore he must 
be inferior. But the blackness, like the argument, is only 
skin deep. It tinges ‘nothing but the outside. The black 
man’s flesh and bones, brain and blood, heart and nerves, are 
of exactly the same color as ours. The ebon hue is entirely 
external; and no sensible physiologist can believe that mental 
character and capacity are affected by the coloring matter in 
the pigment cells of the rete mucosum. Such a theory would 
be too glaringly absurd to deserve a moment’s consideration. 

But why and whence came this widely disseminated preju- 
dice against a dark complexion? No one pretends that black 
horses, beeves, sheep, birds, or garments, are inferior to white 
ones. Among our friends and relatives the brunette is as 
beautiful as the blonde. Some consider black hair and eyes 
as very pretty. Why then are they disgusted with a black 
skin? Black is merely the absence of all color. The white, 
yellow, and red tribes are really “the people of color.” 
Bright colors may gratify a cultured taste, but black is not 
generally disagreeable. Superstition may invest darkness 
with horrors, and call Satan its sable king ; yet when we are 
weary and sleepy, it is very pleasant to have night gently 
spread her dark mantle over the world, and hush us and all 
things to repose. It is a curious fact that the prejudice 
against a black skin is stronger in the Northern States than 
in any other part of the world. Some well-informed New 
England people can hardly endure a Negro under their roof. 
There is less of this prejudice in Secessia, and still less in 
Europe, In Asia, it is scarcely perceptible, and in Africa it 
is of course unknown. It is not therefore an indication of our 
superiority. On the contrary, this stupid prejudice is the 
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fruit of the black lies told by the mercenary villains, — many 
of them Yankees,— who formerly imported Negroes to sell into 
slavery ; and it has been kept strong and active by the teach- 
ing of those modern saints who try to prove bondage a “divine 
institution,” and by those now rebellious philanthropists who 
deem it not wrong to reduce poor whites to servitude. Slave- 
holders have long perceived that their peculiar institution 
would not be safe unless the North despised the Negro. But 
as we reject their domination, so should we reject their poison 
instruction. The sooner we rid ourselves of this foul libel on 
the black man, the higher will be our rank in the scale of hu- 
manity. 

Again, it is urged that the Negro is ill-shaped ; has woolly 
hair, etc., and therefore he must be inferior. If he is natu- 
rally any more malformed and worse looking than the squalid, 
haggard, wrinkled, blear-eyed, toothless, limping crones and 
drones of Caucasian blood, whom we daily meet in the streets 
of the metropolis, he certainly deserves our pity ; for he must 
be regarded not only as inferior but very unfortunate. But 
the Negro is not so badly organized as has been imagined. 
Our estimate of his general appearance has in some instances 
been derived from caricatures of the poorest specimens of his 
class. ‘The hard-worked, ignorant, filthy, emaciated, scarified, 
homeless, friendless, hopeless, animalized slave may seem re- 
pulsively disagreeable ; but many of his free, happy relatives 
in Africa are as handsome as the average of mankind. The 
spiritless caged lion is very unlike his mighty brothers in the 
jungle. Position and condition make or mar the symmetry of 
manhood. We have seen correct portraits of Negroes that 
were decidedly handsome. Dr. Phillips, Thomas Pringle, and 
others who have travelled extensively in Africa, inform us 
that many of the native Negroes are well proportioned, and 
some of them very beautiful, and graceful even, according to 
the European standard. It cannot be supposed that God left 
a whole continent to utter ugliness. In fact, there is no doubt 
but many blacks are handsome enough to be, as they really 
are, far superior to many whites. 
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But we would discuss the question on higher grounds. No 
two persons are shaped alike. From the short, fat Esquimaux 
to the tall, lean Patagonian, the variations in size and structure 
are numberless. Who is authorized to decide which type is 
nearest perfect ?. Benjamin West said the Apollo Belvidere 
was very “like an American Indian.” Voltaire affirmed (we 
value the idea rather than the author) that every one deems 
those most beautiful which are most like himself. ‘“ The toad 
thinks nothing can be prettier than his mate with yellow throat 
and spotted back.” ‘Taste may be perverted as well as im- 
proved. The real truth is this : — that is well formed and there- 
fore beautiful, which in the easiest and best way accomplishes 
the purpose designed. The Negro at home is an example. 
He is admirably adapted to his native land. His black skin 
enables him to bear the tropical rays of the sun. His curly 
hair (for it is hair and not wool as the ignorant suppose) 
shades and thereby protects his head much better than it 
could be done by lank hair. His limbs serve every needful 
purpose for his duties or amusements. His brain, according 
to Blumenbach, who made a thorough investigation, is as large 
as the average man’s brain. But even if it were smaller, it is 
now generally conceded that increased activity can compen- 
sate for diminutive size. Not all large brains are thrones of 
great intellect. His mouth and throat enable him to eat and 
talk as wellas anybody. The silly patois of the Southern 
plantation is not his language, but his master’s barbarous 
brogue. His sight is keen, and his ear acute. His hands are 
so well adapted to all kinds of work as to render his services 
extremely valuable in the field, shop, kitchen, or parlor. He 
can minister to his own wants, and also to those of his pretended 
owner. To his eyes, the “ coal-black” maiden is radiant with 
charming attractions. He dearly loves his wife and children. 
He luxuriates in a climate where white men cannot dwell. 
He can fill his place and perform his part in the world as well 
as any other human being. What needs he more? What 
can be added to him or taken from him to render him better 
looking in his sphere? Regarding him in this light, we can- 
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not resist the conclusion that his general appearance does not 
indicate inferiority, but that it does show forth the wisdom 
and goodness of God in thus making him capable of peopling 
with happy, intelligent beings that portion of Africa which 
otherwise must have ever remained desolate. In strict truth, 
his looks are African, ngt slavish; peculiar, but not necessa- 
rily inferior. . 

Finally, it is urged, and sometimes with an air of triumph, 
that black men have not made the advancement in art and 
science attained by the white, and therefore, they must be in- 
ferior. It is supposed by some that the Congos, the Hotten- 
tots; the Bushmen, the Foolahs, have no books, schools, learn- 
ing, religion, laws, or mechanical inventions. It is said that 
Nigritia never produced a great poet, philosopher, general, 
statesman, inventor, or reformer, — that it has no large cities, 
no fine buildings, no fine arts, no manufactures, or commerce 
of any importance, and very little wealth. Hence it is infer- 
red that Negroes must be a very inferior people. 

When this argument is put forth, we always feel deeply 
mortified. It seems to us the superlative of arrogant impu- 
dence. It is not many centuries since our ancestors were all 
savages. Even at the present time our favored land abounds 
‘in pauperism, profligacy, crime, and misery. For ages, our 
ancestors and others annually stole 400,000 Africans, reduced 
them to the most abject servitude, and denied to them all 
rights and all chance for improvement. And now for us to 
place our ugly iron heels on the poor prostrate forms of these 
unfortunates, and shamelessly say, ‘the blacks must be infe- 
rior to the whites because they have not kept up with us in 
the march of improvement,” is about as unfair and mean as 
anything that total depravity could perpetrate. 

But before noticing the causes that have hindered their pro- 
gression, let us glance at what the Contraband has done, is 
doing, and can do. Unhappily, there are four millions of them 
in this country, and we can therefore study their capacity 
thoroughly, and arrive at correct conclusions. We will state 
a few well-known facts. 
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The Negro’s senses are precisely like ours. He sees, hears, 
feels, smells, and tastes just as quickly, keenly, acutely as we. 
His intellect is also precisely-like ours. He has the same 
general phrenological development, and the same fundamental 
attributes of soul. The mysterious river of thought flows con- 
tinually through his mind. He perceives, understands, re- 
members, reasons, and wills just as we do. If he did not, he 
would not be so profitable a servant. In the schools for Freed- 
men established in Virginia and the Carolinas, within the past 
two years, and also in the Liberia schools, and whenever he 
has had an opportunity to learn, he has proved himself an apt, 
eager, and successful scholar. Teachers affirm that the prog- 
ress made by “colored pupils is at least equal to that of 
pupils in Northern schools.”” The Contraband is sympathetic, 
affectionate, grateful, and faithful. This is fully shown in the 
daily deportment of the slave, and in the fact that few insur- 
rections of any importance have ever taken place. He cannot 
bear to imbrue his hands in the blood of those from whom he 
has received even the smallest favors. For the young, es- 
pecially, his heart overflows with affection; and hence the 
Negress is esteemed as the most faithful of nurses. With her, 
the white babe is ever perfectly safe. He is naturally active. 
He loves to travel, and see what is going on. After a long 
day’s work he is still ready for amusement. He readily learns 
to plough, plant, hoe, reap, pick and gin cotton, shoe, harness, 
and drive a team; and in fine do any kind of work needed on 
a farm, in the mechanic’s shop, or about the house. He sings, 
prays, and preaches with a fervor that shames our cold Teu- 
tonic phlegm. Thoughts of the land where all are free and 
happy kindle his devotion into a glowing flame. He loves 
the beautiful, admires gay apparel, enjoys good music, and 
learns to appreciate the fine arts. He possesses the three best 
qualifications for a soldier,—hardihood, obedience, and enthu- 


siasm. He can bear almost any amount of fatigue and ex- 
posure, especially in a warm climate ; he obeys the commands 
of his leader without inquiring the reason for the order; and 


when excited, he thinks not of consequences, and fears no 
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danger. His heroism at Port Hudson, Morris Island, in 
Florida, and elsewhere, leave no room for doubt on this point. 

All this and much more in the same direction is perfectly 
well known. ‘These good and great qualities and capacities 
are what render the slave so valuable. They perform nearly 
all the work done in the Southern States, and their patience, 
fortitude, ready wit, faithfulness, and perseverance have been 
demonstrated in millions of instances. And these facts led Dr. 
. Channing to affirm that “they are one of the best species of 
the human race.” While, therefore, we frankly admit that 
they occupy an inferior and subordinate position in society, 
and among the nations, we strenuously contend that the infe- 
riority is mainly if not wholly factitious rather than constitu- 
tional,—the result of outward circumstances and not of inher- 
ent deficiency. 

Even Africa is not so utterly dark and barbarous as has 
been generally supposed. Her children are not all naked, 
starving savages. No people on earth are destitute of that 
“inner light” by which the more valuable blessings of society 
are found. The joys of home, love, marriage, parentage, and 
friendship ; the virtues of truth, honor, and right; and the sanc- 
tifying influences of fear and hope, are essential ingredients of 
humanity, which no location nor condition can ever wholly 
crush out. They exist in every part of Africa. The Repub- 
lic of Liberia has law, order, schools, a college, and all the 
arts and immunities of civilized life. It bids fair to be the 
long-sought key that is to open the continent to Christianity. 
Moslem missionaries have so zealously promulgated Islamism 
that multitudes throughout the entire length and breadth 
of the land believe in the one true God, and practise the mo- 
rality and hope for the paradise revealed in the Koran. The 
Mussulman teaches his converts the use of letters, and circu- 
lates books. Several Negroes “imported into the United 
States and sold as slaves ””,have been found able to read and 
write the Arabic language. In the interior, south of the Sa- 
hara, in the territory left blank in the old maps of our boy- 
hood, modern travellers, Livingstone, Park, the Landers, Barth, 
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and Seymour, have found “rich and populous countries, with 
- numerous towns and villages, immense fields of rice, corn, 
cotton, and vegetables; an industrious and hospitable people 
manufacturing cloth and iron,” and engaging to some extent 


in trade. Kingdoms of these people, it is said, have existed 


there for many centuries in this happy condition. It is proba- 
ble that they are not all pure blooded Negroes, and fit is cer- 
tain that some tribes are extremely ignorant and degraded ; 


but the general state of African society does not prove that its 
people are much inferior to our savage ancestors. In fact, 


it is easy to trace our genealogy back to a nomadic, bloodthirsty 
era when our progenitors were the inferior race. 


Let us now consider the hindrances of progression in Central 
Africa, —the home of the Negro. 


First, the enervating influence of a tropical climate. The 
torrid zone has produced few great men, and it probably never 


will produce many. It not only induces lassitude, but’ it also 
lacks incentives to activity. No bitter cold urges the con- 


struction of warm houses and garments, and no long, sterile 
winter compels the garnering of provisions for its desolate 
reign. The intertropical people do not require much animal 
food, and hence they are not obliged to keep large flocks and 
herds. Their taste and hunger are satisfied with the luscious 
fruits and nutritive vegetables which the ever warm soil keeps 
in season all the year round. They have no interest in the 


wool business, the coal trade, or fuel-saving stoves. They 
need little clothing. If cloth is very expensive, they can wear 


fig-leaves, and if these become scarce, they can adopt without 
detriment a still more ancient fashion. Where spontaneous 
productions are abundant, and where the mealy loam can be 
ploughed with a wooden coulter and share, there can be no great 
demand for improved farming tools. The shadow of a tree 
being a sufficient house, the grassy earth a soft and pleasant 
bed, a nut-shell a convenient cup, and a green leaf a pretty 
napkin, other and costlier ones are not sought. Hence, 
while Northern nations have been driven by their cold climate 
to intense activity to warm, clothe, feed, and shelter them- 
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selves, the happy Negroes have quietly dozed away the centu- 


ries in listless repose. While we have been wrenching our 
brains for inventions and improvements, they have contentedly 
let their well-enough alone. Nor should we deprecate their 


indolence. Had our home been in the same latitude, in all 
probability we should have been equally unprogressive. The 


wilting, prostrating, weakening influence of a warm climate has. 
been experienced and reported by every Northerner who has. 


felt the vertical rays of the sun. Here then we see one great 
and efficient cause why the African has remained stationary, 


while the European has advanced in civilization. Warmth 
and fulness have lulled the one to sleep, and cold and want 


have kept the other wide awake and stirring. The difference 
between us and them is not constitutional, but climatic. 


Again; until a comparatively recent period, the Negro-land 
was practically almost out of the world. Shut in on each side 


by great oceans which no keel ever ploughed, and shut out from 
the stirring nations by the vast and nearly impassable desert 


of Sahara, the black man dwelt apart from the world and 
alone. No great Asiatic or European army ever crossed his 


isolated country. No Assyrian chariot, no Spartan phalanx, 
no Roman cohort, ever traversed his sultry plains. While the 
countries on the shores of the Mediterranean were thorough- 
fares for a moving world, along whose often bloody track, for 
many centuries, swept migrating, raiding, crusading hosts, car- 
rying from land to land all their best thoughts and inventions, 
Nigritia remained in solitude. No courier brought her the news, 
no herald electrified her by foretelling coming danger or relief, 
and no conqueror came to incorporate her into the realm of 
civilization. If, as is said, modern Europe was begotten of the 
Crusades, the heart of Africa has remained inert and stagnant 
simply because it was an out-of-the-way place. Neither 
Saxons nor Franks would have done much better than the 
Negroes. The backwoods people, though often the brightest 
men in the land, seldom keep up with the times. Thus the 
poor African, both on account of his enervating climate, and 
his worse than insular location, is sadly in the rear of the 
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armies of progress. Before we can prove him our inferior by 
nature, we must outspeed him in a race wherein he shall have 
a fair start, and an equal chance with ourselves. 

Admitting what seems to us clearly evident, that the Con- 
traband is in every respect fully equal to the average standard 
of the human race, what is our duty in relation to him, and 
what is to be his destiny ? 

Amalgamation is out of the question. The blending of pure 
whites and blacks into a permanent race is simply a physical 
impossibility. Nature, by denying offspring to mulattoes after 
the third or fourth generation, forbids all such marriage-banns, 
No pure mind of either race can desire such a union. It is a 
crime against nature, justly forbidden by our statutes. The 
Negro must remain a Negro, and the Caucasian must remain 
a Caucasian, till extinction closes their history. 

Sending all the blacks to Africa is out of the question. We 
have not the means to ferry them over the Atlantic; and if 
we had, they would refuse to go. This is their home and 
native land, as much as it is ours; and justice forbids enfor- 
cing expatriation except on criminals. The migration of four 
millions of people, men, women, and children, from this country 
to Africa, could not be effected without an immense amount 
of suffering and mortality. Besides, there is room enough for 
them here, their labor is needed here, and they wish to and 
will remain here. There is no hope nor prospect of their go- 
ing away. 

And if they remain here, unless there is a great change in 
public opinion, the great majority of them will continue to be 
slaves. From the first, Northern prejudice against color has 
riveted the chains of slavery. We of the North have ever 
been particeps criminis m kidnapping, importing, and enslav- 
ing the poor black. EquaHy with the South, we have sinned, 
and have not yet “brought forth fruits meet for repentance.” 
It is true, many of us are anti-slavery, yet but few are pro- 
negro. Indiana and [Illinois by law forbid his presence on 
their soil. Most of the Free States do not allow him to vote, 
and in none can he hold an office of trust and profit. He is 
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universally slighted and avoided. He does now receive full 
pay as a soldier, but not full respect asa man. This war was 
not undertaken, nor is it carried on, to secure his freedom. 
Thus far it has done little for him except what it: has wrested 
from Government as a “military necessity.” There is no 
guaranty that even the brave black soldiers shall retain their 
liberty. There are many who yet think “a Negro is only a 
monkey with a voice,” while even our churches and pulpits 
suffer from Negrophobia. If the war puts an end to legal 
slavery, oppression will still continue. 

There is only one hope for the Contraband, and the world: 
that hope is in Christianity. The Golden Rule is diametrically 
opposed to slavery. The gospel regards all men as brothers, 
and commands kind treatment to all. If this and other great 
nations can be so far Christianized as to treat the Negro as. 
they do other men, educate him, encourage him, employ him, 
protect him while here, and permit him, when he chooses, to 
return to his African home, there to promulgate the religion 
he has here experienced, and to enjoy life in his own natural 
way, then he may flourish as a race, and perform his part in 
peopling the earth with happy candidates for heaven. 

And the crisis is near in which his fate is to be decided. If 
the Southern Confederacy succeed in maintaining its inde- 
pendence, and be recognized by professedly Christian Govern- 
ments as a distinct and separate Nation, founded and resting 
on the “ great physical, philosophical, and moral truth, that 
slavery, subordination to the white race is the Negro’s natural 
and normal condition,” then his hope will go out in rayless 
despair. Men-stealers will then continue to barbarize Africa, 
while both black and white at the South will sink alike into 
utter heathenism. But if treason be subdued, and the Consti- 
tution so amended that ‘ slaves cannot breathe” in America ;. 
and if these immense gains be followed by a dissemination of the 
truth that the “ Blacks are one of the best species of the human 
race,” then the Negro will take his true manly place in society, 
the slave trade will cease, and the gospel exert its elevating 
influence in Africa. These are the conditions of his future. 


27* 
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The decision is still doubtful. We hope, and fear. Much 
brave work is to be done in word and deed before certainty 
arrives. 

Reader, have you taken your proper position in this matter, 
and are you doing your duty to and for your brethren of the 
ebon hue ? 


ARTICLE XIX. 


Faith and Works. 


‘‘ Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds 
of the law.’’—Pavt. 


‘* Ye see then how that by works a man is justified, and not by faith 
alone.’’—J AMES. 


Two opinions have always existed respecting faith and 
works, in the theology of the church. The controversy about 
them has been fierce and long. We shall attempt to show 
what relation they bear to each other, how they may be bal- 
anced and made to operate harmoniously and efficiently in the 
work of Christian salvation. Each performs an important 
part. They work conjointly ; if separated they are useless. 

In the common mind the doctrine of faith and works is in- 
volved in much confusion ; the difficulty is not however in the 
- subject, but in the nice distinctions of students. Men are told 
that they are not saved by works, but by faith; and they 
naturally ask, Why exhort us then to Christian duties? Jus- 
tification by faith has been preached so exclusively, that practi- 
cal religion has appeared of little value. Let us throw aside the 
statements of creeds, forget the discussions of divines, divest 
the mind of the historical associations of this controversy, and 
endeavor to perceive and receive the simple truth concerning 
the offices of both faith and works. It is common and natural, 
when a speaker or writer is urging the importance of some 
one grace upon those who are deficient in it, for him to make 
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great account of it, while at the same time he will seem to de- 
preciate a grace which they carry to excess. Thus was it 
with James and Paul. Those to whom James wrote made 
faith everything, and works nothing. He had no occasign to 
vindicate faith to them; they already held it in extreme. So 
he aims to defend works. He urges works as the one great 
essential, because it was works that they lacked. The case is 
reversed with Paul. The Jewish converts, for whom he wrote 
the epistle to the Romans, made everything of legal works, 
and nothing of faith. So he pleads earnestly for faith, and in 
so doing seems to lessen the value of works. The object of 
both is to restore the lost balance between the two. 

Let us attempt now to reconcile the apparent contradictions 
between James and Paul. James says, after showing the 
necessity of works at some length, “ Ye see then how that by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith alone.” He does 
not say that faith is of no service, but that it not sufficient, 
alone. Paul, in a long and fervent appeal for faith says, 
“ Therefore, we conclude that a man is justified by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law.” It appears that among the disci- 
ples to whom James wrote, a diversity of opinion had sprung 
up concerning the relative vital efficacy of faith and works. 
James aims to point out to his brethren their errors. He as- 
sures them that good works are required. He tells them it is 
not enough to say, “ Be ye warmed and fed,” to the cold and 
famishing. He wished to have them feel and know that mere 
belief would be of little avail, if divorced from a life of active 
obedience and benevolence. He asks, “ What doth it profit, 
my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works; can faith save him?” Ifa brother or sister be naked 
or destitute, you must give what is needed, or faith will not 
profit. Itis not enough to believe in God. The devils be- 
lieve in him and tremble ; but true faith shows itself in devo- 
tion to his service, in daily practical goodness. ‘ Know, O 
vain man, that faith without works is dead.” Yet notice that 
though he is urging the need of works, because that was the 
special grace wherein they failed, he does not despise faith, 
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or say that works will answer without it. He intimates quite 
the contrary. He asks, “ Was not Abraham our father justi- 
fied by works, when he offered Isaac, his son, upon the altar ? 
Seegt thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was 
faith made perfect: And the Scripture was fulfilled, which 
saith, Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for 
righteousness.” ; 

Some have thought James advocated works only, and have 
thus been carried to an extreme the opposite of that which 
makes everything hinge on the saving power of faith. In 
avoiding one error, men often fall into another. It is as great 
a mistake to undervalue faith, as it is to undervalue works, or 
cast them away as filthy rags. 

Our purpose is to show how Paul’s statements perfectly 
agree with those of James as just presented. It would be 
strange indeed if these two apostles had written so as directly 
to contradict each other, and involve the whole subject in in- 
extricable confusion. Paul's doctrine has been greatly mis- 
understood. It has been believed that he denied the utility of 
works because he said, “ A man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law.” In Martin Luther’s time a sect was 
organized, called “Antinomians,” who derived their name from 
two Greek words, signifying “ against law.” They believed 
in faith as saving without the deeds of the law. They inter- 
preted Paul literally. Many have understood Paul to ascribe 
no efficacy to works, utterly disclaiming them as an aid to 
salvation. He says, “ Faith is counted for righteousness,” as 
though faith superseded works of righteousness. He writes 
to the Ephesians, “ By grace are ye saved, through faith, and 
that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God: Not of works, 
lest any man should boast.” There seems at first sight to be 
some antagonism between the language of Paul and James. 
But when we get at the real meaning of the two, we see that 
there is no conflict at all in their teachings. 

What does Paul mean by the term works? “Not of works 
lest any man should boast.’”’ He does not use the word here 
in the same sense in which James does. By works he means 
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the legal works of the Jewish ritual, and not the acts of char- 
ity and righteousness for which James contends. The Jews 
boasted of their strict observance of outward forms. The 
apostle tells them the gospel does not demand the ceremonies 
of the Mosaic law which have fulfilled their mission, and are 
to become obsolete. He means by works what the Jews 
meant by them. He was writing primarily for the Jews; 
his language, therefore must have a special and legal interpre- 
tation. Its phraseology is Jewish. When he says, a man “is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law,” he refers to 
the ceremonial law of Moses. The Jews thought that fast- 
ings, prayers, offerings, sacrifices, washings, and observances, 
were the substantials of religion. They did not see the worth 
of faith. They were unwilling to believe that their ordinances 
of worship were not all-important to salvation. They af- 
firmed that God had appointed the forms of the Mosaic sys- 
tem, and that there was a real merit, a saving power, in ob- 
serving them. ‘These were the works they boasted in. They 
had so degenerated that they did not consider them as in- 
strumental to salvation, but as actually saving. The apostle 
knew that the mere forms and rites of religion were good for 
nothing, and he told them so. You expect to be justified by 
numberless religious services; you cannot.be. Your ritual 
observances can do you no good ; you cannot secure salvation 
by the works of the law, nor by a particular method of 
worship. 

He does not mean that prayers and fastings and such like 
acts are of no use. Religious offerings and exercises are good 
when they spring from the heart ; which was not the case with 
_ them. They are instruments employed to produce moral re- 
sults, and unless they do this, they are worthless. The Jews 
. found in prayer no spiritual good, because they did not pray 
from the heart. Prayer, though repeated ever so frequently, 
is void, if it does not quicken and bless the spirit. Paul saw 
that prayer was not inspiring to them. They were prompt and 
particular in the external observance, but they had lost sight 
of the meaning and moral use of prayer. By works Paul did 
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not mean what we mean now,— Christian duties and charities, 
mutual kindnesses, deeds of justice and righteousness. He 
did not mean to say that a man could be justified without these ; 
but only that justification did not depend on the observance 
of the formalities of Jewish worship. When James speaks of 
works, he means, as he immediately explains, works of charity 
and obedience. There is, therefore, no contradiction between 
the two statements, when we take them as they were intended 
to be understood. James does not oppose faith; it is only 
dead faith,— faith without works that he condemns. Nor 
does Paul despise good works, for he says, “ Do we then make 
void the law through faith ? God forbid: Yea, we establish 
the law.” 

_ Let us see now why Paul was right in insisting upon faith 
as the first great and essential attainment. Faith must pre- 
cede_works; as an authority, or a belief in an authority, must 
be recognized before we can begin to obey. Faith cannot 
justify without works, nor can works exist without faith. 
Faith may be compared to those vapors which rise up from 
the earth and sea, and shape themselves into all beautiful 
forms in the sky. They would be useless if they did nothing 
but float about under the dome of heaven. They are there 
for a purpose; and that is to send down the blessing ofthe 
rain on the parched fields. Good works are the drops of 
rain collected from these airy vapors and descending in re- 
freshing and fertilizing showers. The rain could not be without 
the clouds ; and the clouds would be worthless without the rain: 
So works cannot be without faith ; and faith would be vain and 
empty without works. There must be faith, or life will produce 
nothing. Faith is not the mysterious unintelligible thing that 
many think it. In its application to religion it only implies 
the presence of thoughts and convictions felt to be vital in re- 
spect to the spiritual life. The statement that we are justi- 
fied by faith, to mean anything that corresponds. to truth, 
is simply an affirmation of certain inward experiences and 


persuasions, which operate upon conduct with a kind of 
moral necessity, compelling us into conformity to the divine 
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law. Faith in truth puts the whole man to the work of truth. 
Faith in love sets all the soul at the service of love. Faith 
fires the spirit with deep and earnest emotions, quickens the 
heart with profoundest sympathies, and pours its tides of feel- 
ing into every action, as the heart pours blood into every limb 
and organ of the body. 

Take an example. It was faith in the principles of liberty, 
inspiring an intense love for it, and a strong sense of its worth, 
- which induced our fathers to yield themselves as willing sacri- 
fices to. secure its triumph. From that faith came those noble 
efforts and deeds in her cause, which have made their memory , 
sacred for all time to come. Before the works of this faith, 
tyranny and wrong fled away, as the night flies before the 
coming of the sun. So it is in religion: Faith is the cause, 
and works are the effect. Works must accompany faith as 
the evidence of it. One is the secret inexhaustible spring ; 
the other is the visible, everflowing stream. It was a nominal 
faith which James disparaged, and formal works that Paul 
discountenanced. We have reason to doubt faith if it is not 
manifest in the practical forms of charity and godliness. Faith, 
as the foundation of Christian character, must organize itself 
into loving works for the great brotherhood. Its fervid, emo- 
tional experiences must be wrought into daily conduct. Every- 
thing depends primarily upon the settled convictions, the in- 
most persuasions, the prevailing principles of the soul. For 
as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead. 

Works detect errors; they rectify faith. The perversities 
of thought and creed are discovered when we attempt to shape 
them into works. Let a man believe his nature is utterly cor- 
rupt and wicked, totally destitute of all capacity for moral 
goodness, and let this faith be living and active, and his con- 
duct would be perfectly hateful. He could not keep his place 
in civil, social, or domestic life, and do the works of such a 
faith. Clearly that must be a false faith which, if acted out, 
violates the order and peace of communities and families. Try, 
by the test of works, the belief that God will make millions of 
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our fellow-beings the victims of his wrath, and inflict upon them 
interminable miseries. “Now we are called upon to be follow- 
ers of God as dear children. Can we follow God in sucha 
purpose, punishing for no good end, without violating every 
law of humanity? A faith is wrong when the works it com- 
mends are in opposition to all that is just and merciful. 

It is remarkable that a large class of preachers, in setting 
forth the preparation that is needful in order to enter upon 
the joys of the eternal world, have made it depend upon some- | 
thing very different from that which the Bible sets forth as 
_ the condition. Theologians have written upon this theme for 
centuries and have insisted that a belief in election, reproba- 
tion, substituted righteousness, vicarious atonement, endless 
misery, is of infinite importance ; while they have overlooked 
the remarkable fact that Christ and his apostles never once 
mention them. Whenever judgment is referred to in Scrip- 
ture, nothing is said about any of the dogmas of the popular 
creed; but they speak of something which the creeds make 
little or no account of. This is a strange fact. We think of 
it with astonishment. They tell us that in Matthew xxyv., the 
Saviour is speaking of the last judgment,— the great general 
assembly, when the fate of every individual is eternally fixed. 
To us, however, it seems quite plain that Christ refers in this 
passage to the setting up of his kingdom on earth. But look- 
ing at it as they interpret it, the articles of their faith are not 
made of the least imaginable consequence. The destiny of 
each one in this judgment scene is made to turn upon good 
works, not upon belief or unbelief; and those who hold toa 
final judgment, when the fate of each soul is unalterably fixed, 
ought to see on what conditions that fate turns, — what is re- 
quired that one may be acquitted. We do not remember a 
passage which is supposed to allude to the last judgment, 
where what is done, or what is left undone, is not declared to 
be the one circumstance which determines the sentence. Every 
case is decided by works. In 2 Cor. v. 10, all at the judgment- 
seat of Christ receive “the things donein body, whether it 
be good or bad.” Rom. ii. 6: “ who will render to every man 
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according to his deeds.” In Rev. xx. 12, we read, “ And 
they were judged, small and great, according to their works.” 
In John vy. 29, “ All that are in the graves shall come forth ; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.”’ 
In the parable of the talents the word of approval was, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord ;” and the word of condemnation was, * Thou wicked 
and slothful servant ;” and they cast him ‘into outer dark- 
ness.” 

Thus we see that all are tried by the test of works. Creeds 
and doctrines are vain as a means of safety. The all-essential 
‘thing is, what has been done; and Paul, notwithstanding his 
strong plea for faith, did not undervalue works ; for he tells 
the Romans, ii. 7, that eternal life comes by patient continu- 
ance in well doing. He writes to Titus, ii. 14, “‘ Christ gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of good works.” 
Here, good works are the peculiar mark that is to distinguish 
the Christian. What, then, should be the object of emulation 
among Christians? Not whether this or that article of belief 
is orthodox, but who shall most abound in good works. 


ARTICLE XX. 


Charles the Bold. 


History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. By Joun Foster Kirk. 
2 vols., 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1864. 


THERE are epochs and characters in the history of the 
world which rise so boldly from the ordinary level of events 
and persons that we turn to them instinctively as marking the 
upheaval of new ranges upon the great continent of human 
life, traversing it in belts of influence and energy which con- 
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tinually widen as the ages advance, until every slope is coy- 
ered with verdure, and every summit beams with light. Such 
an epoch does the close of the 15th, and the opening of the 16th 
century present, which was emphatically “an era of great 
changes, of great men, and of great deeds.” Mr. Buckle, in 
his “ History of Civilization in England,” dates the starting- 
point of modern civilization in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
‘‘ when the human reason, that divine spark which even the 
most corrupt society is unable to extinguish, began to display its 
power, and disperse the mists by which it was surrounded.”’ 
But this was the day-star which preceded the dawn: the sun 
itself did not then rise. The period he indicates is medieval, 
marked by the prevalence of feudalism and chivalry. The 
modern epoch did not commence until four centuries later, when 
Europe had risen to a higher level, and the liberties of the 
people had greatly increased. 

The distinguishing trait of the 15th century is the struggle 
for power, which became universal. The feudal civilization 
was in the last stages of decay. In every realm, in every 
family, there were bitter feuds and dark tragedies. Children 
conspired against their parents ; nobles conspired against their 
sovereigns. The highest ambition of men of all ranks was to 
accumulate power ; passions the most lawless were freely in- 
dulged ; and the restraints of honor, of gallantry, and gener- 
osity, were all overthrown in the eager desire to press forward 
the ends of a selfish aggrandizement, regardless of the peace or 
the happiness of others. All over Europe the fierce struggle 
raged, giving rise in England to the war of the roses, and in 
France to the rivalry between Louis the Eleventh and Charles 
the Bold. The history of this rivalry is sketched in part in 
the two noble volumes from the pen of Mr. Kirk, which we 
propose to notice in the following pages. 

It must not be supposed that at the period under review 
the feudal system had lost entirely its foothold in Europe. In 
some places, on the contrary, it still flourished in all its origi- 
nal splendor and pomp. Especially was this true of Burgundy, 


1Vol. i. p. 440, Appleton’s edition. 
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in France, where, under Philip the Good, the father of Charles 
the Bold, the court of that prince “ shone with a magnificence 
unequalled by that of any sovereign inChristendom.” ‘ Wher- 
ever,” says Mr. Kirk, “he fixed his residence, at Brussels, at 
Dijon, or at Paris, his apartments were furnished and adorned 
with the costliest productions of Flemish industry and art.. 
His palace was a scene of perpetual festivities, of sumptuous. 
banquets, and gorgeous pageantries that remind us of the early: 
barbaric pomp of Eastern despots. His library consisted of 
the rarest manuscripts, and the earliest specimens of printed! 
books, splendidly bound and illuminated, the nucleus of a, 
collection which, enriched by successive additions, is now one- 
of the most important in the world. He had accumulated 
treasure to an almost incredible amount, in gold, silver, and 
precious stones, comprising images, crucifixes, reliquaries,. 
plate of every description, gems of the largest size and purest 
water, and heaps of glittering coin. His household — afterward 
adopted as a model by the Spanish sovereigns, the wealthiest, 
and most powerful monarchs of the sixteenth century — em- 
braced a multitude of officers arranged under four great divis-. 
ions, and constituting a hierarchy the grades of which ascended 
from the menial duties of the kitchen to the highest dignities 
of the state.”’* 

It was in this court, and surrounded by this splendor, that 
Charles the Bold was born, on the 10th of November, 1433. 
Of illustrious origin, claiming descent from the sovereigns of’ 
England as well as of Portugal, and from the “ premier peer” 
of France, he inherited the qualities essential to greatness ;. 
and endowed by nature with a constitution of extraordinary 
vigor, he was eminently fitted for the stirring age upon which 
his prowess was to be signally displayed. On the day of his: 
baptism he was invested with the order of the Golden Fleece,, 
and with the title of the Count of Charolais; before he had. 
reached his second year, he was removed to the Netherlands, 
accompanied by his mother, where, at the fit time, he “ was. 
placed under the care of a nobleman distinguished for the in- 


2Vol. i. pp 87, 88 
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tegrity and decorum of his life, to be trained in the habits and 
accomplishments that were thought to befit an illustrious sta- 
tion ;” at eighteen, he took his degree, not at college, although 
he had acquired a much .larger share of the learning of the | 
age than was commonly possessed by persons of noble birth, 
but in the popular branch of horsemanship, and the use of the 
lance, by jousting in public with Jacques de Lalain, the 
consummate master of martial exercises ; at nineteen, he distin- 
guished himself in the battle.of Gavre, by cutting his way 
through a body of Flemings, and relieving his father from im- 
minent peril ; and at twenty-one, he was married to Isabella of 


Bourbon, having previously been betrothed to a daughter of + ' 


Charles the Seventh, who died before the nuptials could be 
celebrated. . 

His habits were frugal for one who had been reared in the 
luxuries of a court. “He ate sparingly, and of the simplest 
food, and seldom tasted wine unless diluted with a much larger 
proportion of water.” “ His pleasure,” says old Chastellain, 
‘‘ was not in luxury and self-indulgence, but in labor and en- 
durance.” And his training was calculated to develop these 
qualities. ‘* He excelled in manly sports, — in archery and in 
throwing the bar. He was seldom absent when the chase was 
proclaimed in the forest of Soignies, and delighted especially 
in the dangerous pastime of hunting the wild boar. But on 
the coast of Holland, which he often visited, he found still 
stronger attractions in the pursuit in which so large a number 
of the inhabitants were engaged ; frequenting the ocean even 
in the stormiest weather, and making himself practically ac- 
quainted with the art of seamanship in its minutest details.” °* 

His manners befitted the station he filled. ‘ Pomp and state 
he regarded as essential qualities of a princely life; but he 
had little relish for the gayeties and excesses of his father’s 
court. He shared, however, in its more refined tastes, and took 
part in its more graceful recreations. He was a good dancer, 
and was reputed to be the most skilful chess-player of his 
time. For music he had a strong partiality, cultivating the 


3Vol. i. p. 127. 
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science, so far as it could be said to exist, and composing mo- 
tets, chansons, and other fashionable strains.” * 

In personal appearance, he was rather below the common 
_ height, yet possessed of a well-knit and powerful frame. ‘“ His 
face was round, his complexion a transparent olive, tinted with 
a ruddy glow. A wavy mass of thick black hair overhung 
his forehead, and flowed around his neck. In walking, his 
looks were habitually directed towards the ground; but his 
eyes were ‘ angelically clear,’ their glances equally penetrat- 
ing and expressive, and in moments of excitement terrible. 
‘I never heard him,’ says Philippe de Commines, ‘ complain 
of weariness, and never saw in him a sign of fear.’ ” ° 

The character of Charles has been painted by some in colors 
laid on with a too careless hand. He was not, as Scott has 
represented him in his “ Quentin Durward,” a compound of 
beastliness, vulgarity, and buffoonery; nor was he a crafty 
dissembler like Louis the Eleventh, delighting in hypocrisy, 
and affecting sanctimony. Brave even to rashness, rushing 
upon danger because he loved it, and revelling in scenes of: 
the wildest daring ; to these qualities of physical courage were 
joined a scrupulous regard for justice and honor, frankness in. 
avowing and boldness in defending his settled convictions, and. 
a general freedom from the vices of the age, which were no-- 
ticeable traits in one of his rank. True, he was “ fiery and 
inflexible ;”” “ proud, impatient, and melancholy ;” “ impla-. 
cable in his enmities,” and “subject to gusts of passion: 
that settled into a sullen fixedness of purpose by which 
flattery and counsel were alike repelled.” But this sternness 
and severity were chiefly displayed when others attempted to. 
thwart his plans. When the current of life flowed pleasantly 
and smoothly, he was the courtly knight, approachable by all, 
even the meanest of his vassals, and careful to avoid giving 
wilful offence. He scorned duplicity, and would cleave his 
way at a single stroke through the mailed visage of subter-- 
fuge, strip off its mask, and expose its nakedness with a mer-- 
ciless hand ; but where men came to him in honesty of pur- 


*Vol. i. p. 129. 5Thid. pp. 128, 129. 
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pose, and were ready to deal with him in a straightforward 
manner, they were met with a frankness which at once put 
them at ease; and no one had reason to repent of his confi- 
dence in the honor of Charles. 

Louis the Eleventh was of a different mould. With him, 
duplicity was inbred, and followed from choice. Full of sub- 
tlety and strategy, never moving in a straight line for the ac- 
complishment of his ends, but worming his way into the con- 
fidence of others, and, then basely betraying them, he was 
neither the soul of honor nor a model of honesty ; and although 
his courtly biographer, Philippe de Commines, pronounces him 
to have been “ of all the princes whom he had known, the one 
who had the fewest vices,” ° it is more true, as Mr. Kirk re- 
marks, that in his career “we meet with scarcely a single 
trace of good feeling, or of right principle.” ’ 

At the early age of seventeen, he gave to the world a taste 
of what might be expected when he reached his maturity, by 
joining in a plot for the overthrow of his father, Charles the 
Seventh; and on the death of that monarch, in 1461, he could 
scarcely conceal his joy at an event which raised him at once 
to the post he had long coveted, and freed him from the re- 
straints his minority had imposed. His conduct on the occa- 


sion is thus described :— 


‘“* After hearing a few masses somewhat hastily, and infor- 
mally celebrated for the soul of his deceased father, he donned 
his gayest suit of white and red, and, attended by a numerous 
company all attired in the same light colors, spent the after- 
noon as usual in hunting. He refused at first to see any one 
who had put on mourning for the late king. After a while 
his exuberant rejoicings subsided into tranquil gratitude. He 
was filled with devout amazement when he reflected on the 
Providence that had safely led him through so many dangers 
and difficulties to the fair inheritance of which, as he was firm- 
ly convinced, it had been intended to despoil him. He who 
but yesterday.esteemed himself the poorest and most unfortu- 
nate of princes,— who had been deprived of his father’s 
love, and expelled from his kingdom,— who had passed s0 


6 Quoted by Kirk, vol. i. p. 192. 7Thid. p. 192. 
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many years in exile, living upon alms, sitting like an uninvited 
guest or poor relative at the table of the Duke of Burgundy, 
where he was forced to exert all his powers of entertainment 
lest his host should weary of his company,— had suddenly, and 
‘as if by the flitting of a dream,’ become the first among kings, 
a monarch whose breath was power, whose word was life.” 


Louis was a’ genuine son of the Catholic Church. Of a 
character so purely selfish, so guiltless of entertaining any 
purpose disconnected with his own ambition, that he has been 
termed by some “an incarnation of the spirit of evil,” he yet 
professed to be very tender in ‘disposing of his conscience,” 
and was strictly scrupulous in the observance of the rites and 
ceremonies of religion. He wore constantly around his neck 
a rosary composed of wooden beads, and his shabby hat was 
decked with a leaden image of the Virgin, “ whom he had 
selected as the first if not the only object of his worship.” In 
his personal appearance, there was little that was attractive. 
He was “lean and ill-shaped,” and “his air and demeanor 
were anything but courtly or dignified. His features, though 
full of character, were neither handsome nor pleasing. The 
eyes, small and keen ; the nose, large, prominent, and drooping ; 
the mouth, thin, with the upper lip somewhat projecting ; the 
cheeks and chin, ample but flabby, seemed to indicate a pry- 
ing, sarcastic, self-complacent, and ignoble mind.” * 

From a man of this character, little good could be expected. 
Had he been governed by the principles of honor and heroism, 
had he paid due regard even to the decencies of life, had his 
gallantry been lifted above debauchery, he might have been 
entitled to some allowance on the score of those defects which 
are often found associated with genius, and which may detract 
from its influence, though they do not entirely destroy its useful- 
ness. Buta bold, bad man, entirely devoid of principle and 
feeling, full of cunning and cruelty -and bigotry, a finished dis- 
sembler of his own interests and passions, and a skilful master 
of those of others, descending to abuses which were shockingly 
barbarous, and reckless of his word, which was forfeited daily, 


8 Vol. i. p. 169. ° Ibid. p. 189. 
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he was destitute of the qualities which command respect ; and 
to whatever credit he may be entitled as a statesman, as a man 
he ranks far below Charles the Bold. “ His character,” says 
Mr. Kirk, “ even after due elimination of the moral elements, 
does not readily yield a pure residuum to the ordinary tests.” "° 

It has been pleaded, as an excuse for the conduct of Louis, 
that it was made necessary in part by the peculiarity of the 
circumstances in which he was placed. Upon him was de- 
volved the difficult task of raising the throne to a loftier posi- 
tion, and establishing a firm and durable government by con- 
centrating in his own person the powers of the State. In this, 
however, he was steadily opposed by his haughty nobles, and 
more especially by the Duke of Burgundy, who, as a prince 
of the blood, and a lineal descendant of the house of Valois, 
claimed a part in the direction of affairs, and more especially 
the right to interfere, in behalf of the nation, whenever the 
embarrassments or incompetence of the government seemed to 
occasion a demand for its reform. But might not the ends 
which Louis sought have been secured as effectually, and 
with less damage to the interests of France, had he been less 
artful and more open like Charles? It is righteousness alone 
that exalteth a nation; and when monarchs forget this, and 
elevate kingcraft above Christian honesty, turmoil and blood- 
shed must naturally.ensue. It was no fault in the king that 
he was jealous of the integrity of the crown he wore; neither 
was it a fault in Charles the Bold that he wished to retain his 
feudal honors, and resisted the attempt to deprive him of his 
sovereignty; but ambition with both was a ruling principle, 
and the difference between them was less in the object they 
sought to attain than in the methods pursued for the accom- 
plishment of their ends. The policy of Louis was artful and 
cunning; that of Charles was open and bold ; what the former 
would secure by strategy and wiles, the latter would win by 
his prowess and valor. The combatants, indeed, were dissimi- 
larly armed, yet not altogether unequally matched ; ‘the one 
confident in his superior strength and stouter weapon, urgent 


10 Vol. i. p. 239. 
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and daring in his attempts ; the other agile and full of address, 
warily parrying the heaviest strokes, recovering himself when 
hardest pushed, and returning with his slender rapier swift 
and stealthy thrusts that drew away the life-blood of his foe.” ” 

Between these men, the rivalry was fierce and desperate 
and bloody. Even before his accession to the throne Louis 
had plotted against Charles, and sought to obtain the control 
of his person; and Charles, before his father’s decease, re- 
turned the compliment, and counterplotted for the overthrow 
of his lawful sovereign. Hence the “ war of the Public Weal,” 
—a violent collision between the crown and its vassals. Its 
professed object was the establishment of order, and the de- 
liverance of the “the poor, oppressed people” from the intol- 
erable burdens imposed by the government. Its real object 
was to strengthen the fast-waning power of feudalism. 
It was a wide-spread conspiracy, embracing most of the 
princes and nobles of the realm, and known at one time 
to more than five hundred persons, including many ladies, 
by all of whom it was kept so secret that not a whisper of it 
reached the ears of the king. 

The forces under Charles, when duly assembled, consisted 
of “ fourteen hundred men-at-arms, with their customary at- 
tendants, and eight thousand archers, besides many pieces of 
artillery, such as were then in common use, — ‘ bombards,’ 
‘ veuglaires,’ * serpentines,’ etc., machines which made a dire- 
ful noise, and were capable also of doing considerable mischief, 
sometimes to an enemy, more Often, in the present campaign, 
to the inexpert artillerymen.” '” With these were to be joined 
the troops of his allies; and on the 15th of May, less than a 
month after the note of war had first been sounded, everything 
was in readiness, and the army began its forward march. 

The details of this campaign are graphically narrated in the 
pages of Mr. Kirk. The allies, it seems, were successful, at 
first, in the capture of Perrone, and the Castle of Beaulieu ; 
but at the siege of Paris they were signally repulsed, and at 
the battle of Montlhery, Charles himself barely escaped with 
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a deep sword-thrust in his neck, which bled profusely. His 
standard-bearer, Philippe d’Oignies, Sire de Bruay, fell on 
the field; and the fate of the day was only prevented from be- 
coming a rout, by the intuepid gallantry of the Bastard of 
Burgundy, with the meagre remnant of the right wing, who, 
‘“‘ with banner torn to ribands but still firmly clinched, showed 
that he at least had not been recreant to his old renown, and 
the honor of his house.” '* More than two thousand dead 
were left on the plain; and on the Burgundian side, “ no one 
was more lamented than the youthful Philippe de Lalain, a 
brother of the famous Jacques de Lalain, sprung from a race 
that never grudged its blood in the service of its prince.” “ 

Charles, however, was not to be discouraged because of one 
failure; and by the 20th of August, the forces of the allies, 
having crossed the Marne, at Charenton, dispersed to their 
posts in the vicinity of Paris, to renew the siege. The block- 
ade continued for more than a month; and though no battle 
was fought, the forces of the allies daily grew stronger, while 
the prospects of Louis as steadily darkened. There was no 
alternative but to surrender, or treat ; and after an interview 
between Louis and Charles in which preliminaries were dis- 
cussed, the treaty of Conflans was signed by the king. On 
the 5th of October, feudalism triumphed, and the discomfited 
monarch was left “still a king, but stripped and desolate as 
never king had been before.”’»” 

In the full flush of victory, Charles set out for the re- 
duction of Liege, a city which had flouted the authority 
of his father, and placed itself under the protection of Louis. 
‘Liege at this date was one of the most thriving cities of Eu- 
rope. ‘The number of its inhabitants was reckoned at over @ 
hundred and twenty thousand. Its workshops resounded with 
the clang of labor. Its streets were filled with the bustle of 
trade. It had commercial treaties, not only with the towns on 
the Rhine, but with distant countries.”*® But that which 
constituted its chief distinction was the equality which existed 
among its citizens. “The smaller guilds had an equal voice 
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with the greater. The artisan was on a level with the 
merchant and the capitalist. The apprentice voted as well as 
the master. The municipal government was renewed yearly, 
and all native-born or naturalized citizens above the age of 
fifteen, had the right of suffrage, and were eligible to office.” "” 

The approach of Charles was speedily known, and conster- 
nation prevailed throughout the country. What should be 
done? Should Liege resist when Louis had faltered? But 
the all-powerful argument which influenced their decision 
was the sight of the army before their walls. ‘Twenty-eight 
thousand mounted troopers, besides a multitude of archers and. 
other foot,” was no despicable force; and Charles himself, 
whose inflexibility was well known to all, was not one to be 
wheedled or cajoled by promises. ‘They must surrender at 
discretion, submit to the terms which the young count im- 
posed, or it was easy to see what fate was in store for them, 
Negotiations were accordingly commenced ; and though furi- 
ous invectives were hurled at the envoys, who were denounced 
as “ Traitors! sellers of Christian blood!” the “ Piteous Peace” 
was finally concluded, in which the people agreed to suppli- 
cate the forgiveness of the prince they had offended, and of 
the Count of Charolais, and to “ yield henceforth an unquali- 
fied submission to the mandates of their sovereign.” *° 

Liege being subdued, the attention of Charles was next 
turned to Dinant, another of the cities which were subject to 
his father, and famous in those days for its production of arti- 
cles of household utility, ‘pots and pans, and similar wares,”— 
which, under the name of Dinanderie, were well known 
throughout Europe, being regularly exported, not only to 
France and Germany, but to England, Spain, and other coun- 
tries.” ® As the conqueror advanced, and drew near its walls, 
letters and messages were sent in all directions to invoke the 
pleadings of some friendly voice to avert the doom which 
seemed to threaten them ; negotiations were also opened with 
some of the principal followers of Charles ; and failing in these, 
a direct appeal was made “ to the most excellent, high, and pu- 
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issant prince, and most redoubted lord, the Count of Charolais ;” 
but all was vain! The doom of the ill-fated city was sealed ; 
and though a truce was granted for a very short time, yet 
after the lapse of months of anxiety, the edict was issued by 
the implacable Charles, and Dinant fell, never to rise to its 
former distinction.” 

The reduction of these cities, though justified ‘i the policy 
which brooks no opposition, was a sad blow to the industry 
and commerce of the realm. Charles had triumphed; but the 
people had suffered. Thousands of diligent artisans were ru- 
ined, and all that was gained was a barren power, based upon 
fear instead of affection. This was the fault of the fifteenth 
century. It was an age of license, and of cruelty in war ; and 
provided a foe was effectually subdued, it mattered little to 
the haughty conqueror at what expense of life or suffering the 
victory was gained. Liege and Dinant had presumed on their 
freedom; to humble them was to teach other cities the folly 
of assuming independence of feudal restraint. ‘‘ Let the sover- 
eign rule, though the people perish.” Such was the selfish 
policy of the age. 

In the summer of 1467, Philip the Good was called to his 
rest, and Charles the Bold was publicly proclaimed as ‘“ Duke 
of Burgundy, of Brabant, of Limbourg, and of Luxembourg ; 
Count of Flanders, of Artois, of Burgundy, of Hainault, of 
Holland, of Zealand, and of Namur ; Marquis of the Holy Em- 
pire ; Lord of Friesland, of Malines, etc., the people respond- 
ing “with a jubilant acclaim.” * He was at this time at the 
age of thirty-three, “in the full vigor of a mind that seemed 
incapable of vacillation or of fear, and of a body that never 
shrunk from labor or felt fatigue.” ” The Burgundian court, 
at the date of his accession, was thronged with envoys from 
foreign States, with deputations from provinces and towns, with 
solicitors for offices and pensions, for pardons and rewards.’ 
The prince, though still young, was held in the first considera- 
tion among European sovereigns. With the splendor of his 


0 Vol. i. chap. viii., ix. *1 Thid. pp. 438, 439. 22 Thid. p. 441. 
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“inherited position and the glory he derived from his imme- 
diate predecessors, were combined the eclat of his own achieve- 
ments and the reputation of a bold and aspiring disposition. 
He was regarded as the representative of chivalry and the 
champion of feudalism.” * 

We have now reached a stage in the narrative of Mr. Kirk, 
when Louis and Charles were both in the height of their 
greatness and power. The former, as lawful king of France, 
could justly claim the allegiance of Charles, who, though sover- 
eign of Burgundy, was but a vassal of the crown, and a sub- 
ordinate prince. But Charles could ill brook the acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority ; and his haughty temperament and indom- 
itable will led him to resist every attempt to reduce him to 
submission. The struggle, therefore, between king and king 
was speedily renewed, and this time with the more fierceness, 
as each felt it was to decide his destiny, and to prove to the 
world the relative strength of the old civilization, which Charles 
represented, and the new, of which Louis was the unworthy 
champion. We may admire the valor and prowess of Charles, 
and the courtly qualities for which he was so famous. There 
was much in the man to command respect; and by personal 
bravery, he was eminently fitted to reflect lustre upon the 
cause he espoused, and to throw over its dying struggles a 
sort of halo, which has made the theme a favorite with the 
historian as well as with the novelist. The darker traits in 
the character of Louis have served to throw into the shade 
the noble cause of which he was the advocate. It may well 
be doubted whether either of the combatants realized fully 
the importance of his position, or had a clear idea of what he 
was attempting. The end sought by Charles was simply to 
assert his feudal sovereignty and embellish the glory of the 
court of Burgundy; the end sought by Louis was to assert 
his own sovereignty and elevate France by aggrandizing him- 
self. Neither sought the good of the people, nor was either 
inspired by the loftiest ambition. It was a private feud, —a 
personal struggle ; and if, as the result, feudalism and chivalry 

*3°Vol. i. p. 405. 
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were effectually overthrown, and the liberties of the people 
. extended and confirmed, the praise belongs, not to the men, 
but to that Being who holds in his own hands the reins of 
government, and makes even wrath an instrument of mercy, 
We do not purpose in closing this article to give even an 
abstract of the second volume of Mr. Kirk’s. That battles 
were fought and victories won; that there was subtle diplo- 
macy and perfidious negotiation; that England was involved 
in the meshes of war, and a counter-revolution was inaugu- 
rated there, — all these, as historical facts, are graphically told, 
and a sketch is given of the league against Charles, which was 
the beginning of the end of his daring career. But the labors 
of the historian are not yet completed. We have the promise 
of a third volume at some future time, and when this appears, 
we may be able to resume and finish our account of Charles 
the Bold. We will simply add here that the work of Mr. 
Kirk has been faithfully done, and the material at his com- 
mand has been skilfully used. The narrative is graceful, 
. smooth, and flowing ; nor is it lacking in masculine vigor and 
strength. It is one of those works which can be read with 
pleasure as well as with profit; and the cheerful philosophy 
with which it is imbued, together with its masterly delinea- 
tions of character, and the broad generalizations which mark 
its pages, will give it a place side by side with the works of 
Prescott, Motley, and others. We advise all who are inter- 
ested in historical literature to purchase and read Kirk’s Life 


of Charles the Bold. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 
In Memoriam: A Tribute to Thomas Starr King. 


“ To-pAy is the fourth of March; sad news will go over the 
wires to-day.” Thus spoke Thomas Starr King, of San Fran- 
cisco, at about eight o’clock in the morning; and a few min- 
utes afterward he was dead. As the intelligence spread,. 
there was sorrow on all faces. Unusual stillness was in the- 
marts of trade. Public business was suspended. The courts, 
and the Legislature were adjourned. The national flag was 
everywhere set at half-mast. The city was in mourning. The 
whole community was paralyzed. ‘A Christian minister,” 
it was said from the bench, “a Christian patriot has 
fallen. Tears will fall for him in the heart of poverty and 
distress ; they will dim the eyes of brave soldiers from the 
Mississippi to the Potomac; and good men and true men, all 
over our land, made better and truer by his great, brave, and 
lucid thoughts and his burning eloquence, will weep for him as: 
for a brother.” " And this was seen as the news of the calam- 
ity went over the wires and through the land. It expressed 
the general sense of a great public loss, and the wice feeling: 
that one of uncommon gifts and work bad gone to his reward. 
A proud Eastern inspiration lifted the thought of the Pacific 
mourners to a view of the cheering side of the Providence, in. 
words of solemn joy and triumph :— 


‘* Mingle, O bells, along the Western slope, 
With your deep toll a sound of faith and hope ! 
Wave cheerily still, O banner, half-way down, 
From thousand-masted bay, and steepled town ! 
Let the strong organ with its loftiest swell 
Lift the proud sorrow of the land, and tell 
That the brave sower saw his ripened grain.’’ 


The beauty of Israel had fallen on high places. For him,,. 
however, there could be no mourning. The early vow had 


1 Judge Blake. 
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been faithfully kept. The good fight had been well fought. 
The servant, “ happy, trustful, resigned,” had risen in sublime 
triumph to meet the Master. 

This closing scene made the crowning of a beautiful life, on 
which the old and the young, the unlettered and the learned, 
may find it useful to ponder. It has called forth heartfelt 
tributes. It is a theme worthy to be handled by genius and 
learning. When the time comes for the calm and complete 
record, it will need but a story, in the simplicity of truth, of 
its personation of the qualities which make good and true men 
better and truer, whatever of the mortal may be found in it, 
to make a thing of joy forever. Being dead, Starr King will 
yet speak. As he moved along on the earth, practising the vir- 
tues and achieving the work that will keep his memory green, 
his immediate object was very simple. He strove to keep 
himself unspotted. He aimed for the established Christian 
heights. He consecrated, even as youth was budding, the 
powers with which the Almighty had endowed him, to the 
good of his fellow-men. He early grasped “a glorious Faith, 
and a noble Philosphy,” which were to him inspiration and 
protection: ‘This morning consecration, with the inner spring 
of fidelity to duty working under every outward phase and 
ever triumphant, is the key of this remarkable life. 


THomas Starr Kine was a son of Thomas Farrington 
King, of English descent, and of Susan Starr, of German an- 
cestry, by the name of Thomas Starr. Both families resided in 
the city of New York. His father was rather above the me- 
dium height, quick and vivacious in his movements, of a sym- 
pathetic nature, full of humor, of uncommon imitative powers, 
a most pleasant companion, and of noble generosity of soul. 
He was a Universalist clergyman, but much as he loved the 
order in the fellowship of which he passed his life, his theologi- 
cal views widened out beyond the bounds of sect or creed. 
In the classification of his day, he sympathized with the Resto- 
rationists. He was distinguished for a fervent and apostolic 
delivery, and rendered hymns with marked unction and effect. 
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The Starr family have manifested uncommon intellectual power; 
and as to whatever there may be, in this case, of inherited in- 
fluence, the subject of this tribute may be said to have had 
from his father his geniality, and from his mother’s side his 
intellectual traits. 

Starr, as he was familiarly called, was born in the city of 
New-York, December 17, 1824. His father was then preach- 
ing on a circuit in Connecticut, and his mother was on a 
visit to her family. In the following spring, he settled in 
Hudson, New York, where, located amidst the scenery of 
this noble river, the family continued four years. The pastor, 
then (1828), leaving a wide circle of friends, removed to 
Portsmouth, N. H., to take the charge of a larger society, where 
Starr spent the next six years of his boyhood, inhaling New- 
England’s hardy influences. While here, he was sent to a pri- 
vate school kept by Mr. Harris, where, beside learning the ru- 
diments of knowledge, he became, for one of his age, a good 
Latin and French scholar ; and the pupil ever spoke in grate- 
ful terms of good master Harris’s faithful drilling in the Latin 
grammar. ‘Starr, what are you going to make?” a clergy- 
man one day asked him, while living here; and the quick 
spoken reply was, “ Don’t know ; something pretty smart.” 
Another thing ig told of him of a different cast. At the din- 
ner-table, when his father asked the customary blessing, Starr: 
sat with folded hands and closed eyes, and at the end said,. 
Amen. While living at Hudson, he, with other children, was. 
dining at the table of an Episcopal clergyman, who was so: 
struck with this manner and response, that he spoke of it to: 
the mother. This practice was continued at Portsmouth.. 
“Starr,” his mother says, “for years always said Amen, at 
grace.” Because this was taken up of his own accord, and: 
grew into habit, it may be looked upon as an unconscious. 
reaching forth of the inner nature to the Spirit. The child,. 
like Samuel of old, grew on, and was in favor with the Lord,, 
and also with men. 

The father, in 1835, removed to Charlestown, Mass., to be: 
the pastor of the large Universalist Society there, where he: 

29* 
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sent Starr to the Bunker Hill Grammar School, of which Mr, 
William D. Swan, who is now a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate, was the principal, who was struck with the fire of his 
declamation of the passage beginning, “Sink or swim, live or 
die, survive or perish, I give my hand and my heart to that 
vote,” for independence, which Daniel Webster puts into the 
mouth of John Adams. On a change of residence, Starr was 
sent to the Winthrop School, of which Mr. Joshua Bates was 
the principal. There being no High School in the town, the 


Committee made an arrangement with Mr. Bates to attend, 
out of school-hours, to a class who were fitting for college, 
and Starr was one of this class. His teacher writes, ‘I well 
remember the first entrance of that interesting boy, Thomas 


Starr King, under my charge ; his gentleness of manner, his 
beaming eye, his expressive face. His mind grasped, and 
comprehended with wonderful acumen, every subject presented 
to his consideration.’”’ He took the foremost rank in his class, 
asa scholar. His recitations conveyed the impression of ma- 


turity far beyond his years. His compositions evinced great 
vigor of thought and method of treatment ; and one of them 
on the character of Washington, first written in English, and 


then translated into Latin, was exhibited by his teacher to 


o.? 
two distinguished scholars, who pronounced it to be a remark- 
able production for one so young. His declamation was im- 
pressive and gracefuk ‘The chief and distinguishing charac- 


teristic,” Mr. Bates says, “of his school-life, consisted in his 
sincerity, purity of heart, honesty of purpose, and uniformly 
gentlemanly deportment. I can call to remembrance no act 
or word in his school-days to censure or disapprove. Always 
cheerful, industrious, and conscientious, he left no duty un- 


performed, but lived up to all the requirements of the school- 
room with the most scrupulous exactness.” 
While Starr was earning this tribute, and reading Virgil 


and Cicero, his father was laboring under a deep-seated dis- 


ease, and was in straitened pecuniary circumstances; and 
Starr was placed in a dry-goods store in Charlestown, an ar- 


rangement designed to be but temporary, where, among other 
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things, he kept the books. He had taken final leave of school. 
He was now a bright-eyed, vivacious, lovable lad, of slim form, 
golden hair, ruddy looks, and winning manner; uncommonly 
mirthful, of quick perception, as fond of books as he was of 
fun; in a word, having the usual marks of a precocious youth 
without erratic or roving ways. He was a regular attendant 
at the Sunday-school. His father saw, with all a father’s 
pride, the unfolding powers of his gifted son, and designed 
for him a collegiate course, Thus early he looked forward to 
be a minister of the gospel; indeed, his mother cannot recol- 
lect when he did not talk of it; so that. he grew up with this 
as his plan of life. When he was about thirteen years of age, 
while his father was on a visit to the West, he prepared a ser- 
mon, which he sent to the editor of the “ Christian Freeman,” 


and it appeared in that paper. 
While Starr was in the dry goods store, a radiant death 
(September, 1839) ended the sufferings and the labors of the 


good pastor, at the age of forty-two. .A spontaneous closing of 


the places of business, an impressive service in the church, a 


great funeral procession, a gathering of thousands on the ancient 
burial mound of Charlestown, testified to the general affection 
and respect that bore the sacred remains to their resting-place. 


On the evening of the day of this scene, a young man and a 
stranger in the place, occupied the vacant pulpit, and dis- 
coursed on Faith ; and, as the church was draped in mourn- 
ing for the recent mortality, the lesson was enforced with un- 


common effect. The preacher followed his manuscript, mostly, 


until near the close of the sermon, then, summoning the event 
of the hour for illustration, he left his notes, and abandoned 


himself to his theme ; when his deep, rich voice, full of emo- 
tion, rising and swelling organ-like, had a pathos and power 


which thrilled the great and breathless assembly. It was elo- 
quence, for it was inspiration of soul. The preacher was Ed- 


win H, Chapin, who was the successor of the deceased pastor, 


and became the close, life-long friend of Thomas Starr 
King. 


Starr remained in the dry goods store; and he now began 
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to appropriate his earnings to the support of the family, which 
continued to a greater or less degree through life. Thus the 
lad of fifteen became the main-stay of his mother, and asa 
father to the five younger children. Here is seen the prac- 
tice of a filial and fraternal piety which, like a “ gem of purest 
ray serene,” gilds this whole career. He ever performed the 
duties required of him in a prompt and faithful manner, aim- 
ing to do his best, as though it was not a small matter but an 
important thing to be useful. None, at the time, spoke more 
enthusiastically of his intellectual gifts, and none to-day talk 
more lovingly of his memory than they who saw him daily in 
business. He won the warm commendation of his employer. 
He took, now, a leading part in the formation of a circle of 
young men, of his own age, for mutual improvement by de- 
bates, declamations, and dramatic readings. Brutus was one 
of the parts which he took. He was the life of this circle 
which continued for about two years; and the preparation for 
these exercises was a valuable discipline. On its dissolution, 
he engaged in a written controversy on the condition of the 
wicked after death with one of its members, which was quite 
elaborate. ‘All the members loved him,” one of them says. 
He sought books eagerly at this period ; his communings were 
with the great masters of thought; and as he mused, the fire 
burned. Nor were his musings aimless, for his efforts were 
never turned from self-culture, nor his thoughts from his mis- 
sion. 

It happened that some of the members of the Charlestown 
School Committee knew the turn of Starr’s mind and the cir- 
cumstances of his family; and by their influence he was ap- 
pointed (December 6, 1840) an assistant teacher in the Bunker 
Hill Grammar School, the same which he first entered as a 
pupil. When he was informed of this by members of the 
Committee, he said with a modesty that was characteristic, 
“Tam sorry I am not better qualified for the place.” The 
principal of this school was Mr. Benjamin F. Tweed, now one 
of the Professors of Tufts College, who became a life-long 
friend of Starr. He entered upon his new vocation with a 
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light heart; and he soon lived down whatever doubts were 
felt in the community. as to the good judgment exercised by 
the school committee in the selection of a youth not sixteen. 

Starr was placed in charge of a separate room. The quick- 
judging minds of the pupils recognized the presence of superior 
intellect in the clearness, simplicity, and readiness in the ex- 
planations which the recitations required ; and they saw that, 
young as he was, he brought to his tasks abundant resources. 
He aimed to do his work well. He aimed to do his best here, 
as he had done in the store. And a beautiful outside reputa- 
tion of boy character and fame came to his aid, as he was 
talked about in families. It also went round among the pupils, | 
that he had been a foremost scholar in the Winthrop School ; 
that he knew several languages ; and there was no bad con- 
duct that could be brought up against him to counteract this. 
He had influence with his pupils, and his fidelity to his work 
was rewarded with success. “I have succeeded,” he says, 
“as well as I expected with the school, but it is hard work.” 

While his calling now aided in his work of discipline, his 
time out of school was mainly devoted to study. He applied 
himself to the languages. An instance showing the steady 
bent of his mind for the ministry is seen in the questions 
which he put to a phrenologist at this time. This subject was 
now attracting unusual attention, and it was characteristic in 
the young teacher to look into it. A zealous ‘disciple, Mr. O. 
S. Fowler, was lecturing in Boston, and examining heads ; and a 
few friends, Dr. Chapin was one, agreed to call, and buy a charac- 
ter. On this occasion, each, on paying the fee, got a pamphlet 
containing a description of the faculties, with the quantity each 
was fcund to have, written in figures. Starr, in a letter dated 
May 27, 1841, gives the result in his case, which may serve 
two turns, —a contribution to science and an illustration of 
character :— 


‘*T called on O. S. Fowler, the phrenologist, and such a head as 
he gave me. My stars! After detailing the size of the organs, 
he told me I should enter a profession, and advised me by all 
means to study the law. He inferred that this would be more 
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congenial to my feelings from the smallness of Conscientiousness 
and Veneration, and the preponderance of Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, with large Causality and Hope. As you may in- 
agine, I did not consider this announcement a very flattering com- 
pliment to my moral faculties. I therefore popped the question 
to the gentleman, How I was qualified for the ministry? To 
which he replied by laughing! (think of it), telling me that this 
profession was out of the question, since I was by no means seri- 
ous, and a lack of veneration would be a sad defect. A gentleman 
who went with me inquired as to the doctrine I would preach. 
‘Why,’ said Fowler, ‘ thorough-going Universalist.’ But he told 
me I would be a very eloquent speaker, whatever profession I might 
choose, and assured me that I would one day become an author! 
He said there was no doubt of that, and finally advised me to cul- 
tivate conscientiousness and bodily health; said I had a strong 
constitution, but thought it would break when I arrived at the 
age of twenty years.” 


This letter is signed “ T. Starr King: The eloquent speaker 
and (is to be) author.” 

At seventeen, he read metaphysics with the avidity and 
relish with which most young people read sensation novels, 
handling abstruse problems as though it were but play to do 
it. In November, 1842, he says he was devoting himself to 
the study of the Grecian Philosophy. He loved to talk and to 
write on this, to most minds, forbidding theme. In a long 
letter (November 3, 1842), partly humorous, and partly seri- 
ous, he gives an elaborate statement of the different schools of 
philosophy, with criticisms on each, and says, — 

‘‘ Let me know how you prosper in philosophy. Perhaps in 
some future letters I will bore you with some of the ideas of Plato. 
By the way, Cousin advises all young students, like us, to become 
acquainted with Grecian philosophy, a task to which I have been 
devoting myself for some little time. A very common work you 
can obtain, probably, called Enfield’s Philosophy. It is merely a 
‘statement of the doctrines of the different schools among the 
Greeks; not good for much, but fit to be read prior to a better. 


Cousin, in his lectures (in French) untranslated, gives a good sy- 
nopsis of the progress of inquiry among them.” 


While he was reading about Grecian Philosophy (Septem- 
ber 5, 1842), a long letter, full of fun, in which there is 
hardly a word about metaphysics, winds off thus :— 
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‘‘ As soon as I become fully acquainted with the principles of 
the Elatic School, I shall write him [J. H.]. At present, I am 
perplexed with a doubt whether there be an impossibility in an 
original multiplicity of things, on the ground that the non-being, 
as the separative of unity, is not; or whether the multiplicity of a 
self-developing vitality cannot be reconciled with an all-governing 
unity, since the perfect cannot be subjected to change. With re- 
gard to Pythagoras, I have become convinced that an individual. 
number can only arise by a separation from the mass of units 
which originally were held together by the primal number, and 
as this separation implies the existence of a void, the determinate 
must logically become, by opposition to the interval, the limit. 
You may not be surprised to learn that I talk of writing a book.” 


While thus early he could grasp and grow on the profound 
problems, or could harmlessly play with the nets and the non- 
sense of metaphysics, his spiritual side was strengthened and 
developed by communion with religious natures. Only those 
who heard him talk can tell what a ministry to his spirit were 
the affluence of utterance and companionship of his beloved 
pastor. His letters now indicate his theological bias. “I en- 
joyed,” he writes, November 3, 1842, “a rich conversation 
with Br. Chapin, on Philosophy and Religion.” Of his sermon, 
on the previous Sunday, he says, “It was devoted to an illus- 
tration of the difference between an Atheistical and Christian 
Reformer. At the close, Channing was mentioned in a touch- 
ing and beautiful manner.” He was a child of enthusiasm ; 
and his feelings as to the great divine, then just departed, are 
seen in the words, “ Channing! All the eulogies that have been 
pronounced on him throughout the land cannot do justice to 
him.” He also shared with his pastor in his admiration of 
Martineau, and would delight to point out and linger on rich 
passages in his utterances. On his return from visits to New 
York, he would talk in glowing terms of the eloquence of Dr. 
Dewey. He had a hospitable mind, and was as generous in 
acknowledgments as he was eager in receptivity. ‘ 

A vacancy occurring in the West Grammar School in Med- 
ford, a town about three miles from Charlestown, Starr ap- 
plied for the place, which was the higher and independent one 
of principal. It seemed to him and to his friends but the 
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simple question of a wider field of labor and larger means of 
. support ; but viewed in the light of after events, it looks more 
like Providence shaping his ends. Medford then enjoyed the 
blessing of the influence of Rev. Hosea Ballou 2d., who be- 
came the first president of Tufts College. He was of child- 
like simplicity of character, of varied and profound learning, 
wise, good, and great. He was a member of the school com- 
mittee, interested himself successfully for the applicant, whose 
youth and youthful looks suggested doubts as to the expedi- 
ency of the selection. A few weeks after the appointment 
(November 25, 1842) was made, Dr. Ballou said, that, while 
Medford had gained a faithful and competent teacher, he had 
found a rare and precious friend. What love and confidence 
grew up between these gifted and kindred souls; and how 
interesting it was to see them together! One of silver locks, 
rich in ancient and modern lore, — the other of boyish face, 
athirst for knowledge, and scaling the heights with the scholar’s 
enthusiasm ; and both of wit that was quick, of easy flow, 
elicited by the commonest things, and, diamond-like, sharp 
and sparkling. Intimate and sweet was their life-long com- 
munion. Much in the quiet seclusion of the study, occupied 
with great themes, and much among the sublimity of the 
mountains, feeling the grand inspiration of nature, for both 
were loving worshippers at her shrine. Then their views of 
Christ and Christianity were similar. Both accepted, in like 
form, the centralisms of the Paternity of God, and the Brother- 
hood of Man; both thought alike of the dignity of Human 
Nature ; both reached like conclusions as to Discipline and the 
Great Restoration ; both had a Faith in Immortality that rose 
to the’sublime. And both, too, were the subjects of dogmatic 
criticism from good and true men of their own denomination, 
whose minds were not given to philosophy, who measured 
fidelity to principle by devotion to sect, and stood like Cerberus 
at its gates to warn off intrusion, or to keep up interior disci- 
pline. The sympathy between the two friends was noble. 
Nothing could exceed the admiration which Dr. Ballou habit- 
ually expressed for the intellectual gifts of his young friend 
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and no one ever heard from the lips of Thomas Starr King 
aught but love and gratitude for his theological father. The 
correspondence between them was rich in the play of the fancy, 
and the soundings of the depths. 

The young teacher expressed himself as being much pleased 
with the change, and as delighted with the people; and, the 
family having removed to Medford, he invited his friends to 
view its rural beauties, cool retreats, and shady bowers. He 
kept up his habit of study, entered upon a systematic course 
with a view to the ministry, under the counsel of Dr. Ballou ; 
and he teasingly wrote (April 23, 1843) to a warm Univer- 
salist relative, ‘I have recently commenced the study of the 
German, which you know is an indispensable accomplishment 
for a Unitarian clergyman.” His words on Channing, already 
cited, show his estimate of this divine; he was familiar with 
his utterances, and had imbibed their spirit; indeed he was 
ever quick to know things of note in theology ; and as soon as 
they appeared, he would have them in hand, either. from the 
choice storehouse of his pastor, or from elsewhere ; for neither, 
if he could help it, would sleep without knowing the last word 
from a real teacher. 

While he was at Charlestown, Professor Walker of Harvard 
College, delivered the first course of his lectures on Natural 
Religion, before the Lowell Institute of Boston, at the Odeon, 
which the young student attended ; and on their continuation, 
after his removal, he came in regularly from Medford to. hear 
them. They were to him of absorbing interest. He not 
merely listened to them, but bore them away in copious notes, 
from which he wrote them out in full. He did far more. He 
made the great theme his study. He revolved over in his 
mind the tough problems which they dealt with. He con- 
sulted the authors to which reference was made in them. His 
capacity for the subtilties of metaphysics was wonderful. He 
threaded easily, as if by intuition, through intricacies: of 
thought, where others had to rough-hew it to find their way. 
The capacity grew by what it fed on. He ascribed much fix- 
edness of opinion on important points to the study and direc- 
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tion which these lectures gave him; not improbably they 
saved him from that experience of doubt and unbelief which 
so many gifted minds pass through. 

His correspondence, at this period, shows that his theologi- 
cal views were assuming the shape, as to essentials, or ground- 
work, which they retained through life. He aimed at fellow- 
ship with all that he regarded as Christianity. He was a Uni- 
tarian in the distinctive tenet that makes this denomination ; 
he was a Universalist in the doctrine of the final restoration, 
which gives this sect its name; but he elevated, as the stand- 
ard above the sect or creed, the Christian spirit and Christian 
life; and held that to be a true apostolic church which would 
receive, through whatever creed or doorway, the sincere wor- 
shipper in spirit and in truth. He tried parties in the theo- 
logical world by this standard. He writes to a friend, March 
11, 1843, — 


‘¢ Really, I believe the Unitarian party, as a whole, understand 
themselves better, and are doing a nobler work than the Univer- 
salists. I am sick of the miserable dogmatism which measures 
the greatness and worth of every man and sect by the openness 
and clearness with which they have avowed the final Restoration. 
Of course you will not construe these remarks to imply any dimi- 
nution of faith on my part in the distinctive tenets of Universalists. 
I simply believe that the Unitarians, as a body, are doing more 
for liberal Christianity with all their vagueness. upon that point, 
than the Universalists with all their dogmatism. This belief I 
have felt for some time, and it has not been lessened by an attend- 
ance upon Dr. Walker’s lectures, this winter.” 


Starr was not fascinated with the views of Parker’s “ Dis- 
course on Religion,” which was now making a noise in the 
theological world ; for, on its appearance, he. subjected it to 
an analysis and criticism sufficient to establish, satisfactorily 
for himself, its basis to be fallacy, and its superstructure to be 
inconsistent and illogical. Indeed, he never looked on the 
views known as Parkerism as profound, and predicted they 
would be transient. 

At this period, Theodore Parker, while on a visit to Medford, 
met Starr, and (April 13, 1848) wrote. in his diary, “ Saw 
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schoolmaster Thomas Starr King, — capital fellow, only nine- 
teen. Taught school three years. Supports his mother. He 
went in to Walker’s three courses of lectures, and took good 
notes. Reads French, Spanish, Latin, Italian, a little Greek, 
and begins German. He is a good listener.” This shows the 
impression which this loving and heroic nature made on the 
learned in personal intercourse, as he listened, sifted, and ap- 
propriated what he judged was good. Starr, this month, 
went to hear Mr. Parker preach, and gives a touch of himself 
in a letter, dated April 25, 1843, about the sermon :— 


‘‘On Sunday last, Rev. Theodore Parker preached in this place. 
I heard only the afternoon sermon. It was a queer performance ; 
his text, ‘“‘ The fear of the Lord maketh a merry heart.” The dis- 
course was intended to show the difference between religious prin- 
ciple and religious sentiment. Persons whose religion belongs to 
the first category, he describes as following the ordinances of re- 
ligion merely to satisfy conscience, because conscience commands. 
‘Their motto is, the least possible righteousness, and the greatest 
possible reward. The first time, by the way, I ever heard per- 
sons condemned from the pulpit for possessing religious principle. 
Persons of the second class, of religious sentiment, are those who 
follow religion for the love of it, because their nature demands it ; 
it is the accomplishment of their destiny. Persons of this stamp 
carry their religion in their face, always smiling, always cheerful, 
merry hearted ; and as I belong to this last mentioned class of 
existences, I am well content to reverse the argument, and reason 
that the existence of these signs in the phiz, are a sufficient indi- 
cation of the existence of religious sentiment in the heart.” 


His salary hardly met his wants, and this year he applied 
for a better situation which offered itself in Roxbury. One of 
its School board visited Medford, and expressed himself much 
pleased with Starr’s school. The result was unsuccessful. 
The “youth alone” prevented the appointment. In a long 
letter addressed to his aunt, of New York, Starr refers to this 
matter, and after a jocular strain about his New York relatives, 
remarks thus on himself : — 


‘To my sage aunt I present my regards, the compliments of 
the seasun, and assurances of my most distinguished considera- 
tion. She may clothe the ideas in the most poetic terms the dic- 
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tionary may afford. Let her be reminded, by the way, that I have 
engaged a suit of rooms at the Astor House. I hope your mother 
will keep in mind her degenerate descendant. I have a great re- 
‘spect for my ancestors, and no doubt I shall be stimulated by a 
generous respect for them to those efforts which i: future days 


will reflect glory upon the family. Biographers of the next age 
will doubtless look back to the progenitors of T.S. K., for influ- 
ences to account for the existence of such a genius, and his influ- 
ence on the age. You had better render their work as light as 


possible, by leaving some slight sketch of the family.” 


A short time after this, Charlestown friends recommended 


him to Col. Seth J. Thomas, who had just been appointed Nayal 
Store Keeper, for one of the desks in the office at the Navy 
Yard ; and, not without misgivings, Starr fell in with the pro- 


posal. On calling on Col. Thomas, who had not seen him be- 
fore, Starr expressed diffidence as to his ability to perform the 


duties; but he was assured in the kindest way that he would 
succeed, when he accepted. The compensation of the new 


position promised to double his means of support, and to ena- 
ble him to add to his choice collection of books, the ever-wel- 


come and never complaining companions which he was lov- 


ingly gathering in. On sending in his resignation to the Med- 
ford school committee, (August 1, 1843), they had a special 
examination of his school, and, their records say, ‘“ it gave 


evidence of the fidelity and energy with which he is so much 
distinguished.” Thus honorably closed a service as teacher 
in the common schools, which he was next officially to enter as 
‘a member of the Boston committee, with the speciality of super- 
‘vising the large school in which his own former teacher, Mr. 
Bates, was, and still is, the principal. ‘ Now, sir,” Mr. King 
said to Mr. Bates, “I have a chance to pay you off.” 

Soon after this appointment, the family removed to Charles- 
town, where there was for Starr a large interest and affec- 
tion, which continued through his life. He was uncommonly 
buoyant and happy in an occupation which, though not in ac- 
cordance with his tastes, yet beside putting him in comfortable 


pecuniary circumstances, afforded him leisure hours. He ever 
recognized a field of honor in the practice of the duties of com- 
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mon life, and as he had aimed to keep store well and to keep 
school well, so he tried to be a good accountant. He wrote a 
neat, round, clear hand. He made a fine record. His reports 
to the Department of Bureau and Construction were well done. 
He was quick at figures. His routine of duty was discharged 
with rare intelligence. The men of business having dealings 
with the office liked him, and he was a favorite with the offi- 
cers of the yard. Some of his friends feared that the attrac- 


tions of a government office, or the excitement and prizes of 
politics, might wear upon his resolution as to the ministry ; but 
there was not the least danger of it; and it may be said with 
confidence, that this or other fields of labor had no attractions 


for him. While no such idea ever took possession of him, as 


that he was born to be a prophet, or the founder of a new sect, 
or the spreader of a new dogma, yet he ever looked forward to 


the time when he should be a minister of the gospel ; and none 


ever regarded with greater disfavor than he did an unprepar- 


edness of heart and mind for this work. 
He was an enthusiast for knowledge ; he trimmed the mid- 
night lamp for study; and aimed to be exact and thorough. 


His increased leisure hours were most usefully employed. He 
writes, September 24, 1844, at nineteen years of age, — 


‘The current of my temporal earthly existence flows quietly 
and calmly. The inner man also is serene, resting trustfully, as 


usual, in the arms of a glorious faith and a noble philosophy. 
Have you ever reflected on the intimate connection between reve- 
lation and philosophy, faith and reason? By many they are put 
in contrast, set in opposition. Yet they mutually explain and re- 


ciprocally aid each other. Faith in man implies the doctrine of 
the dignity of human nature. The doctrines of revelation must 
conform to the exhibitions which God has given us of his power, 
wisdom, glory, and goodness, through nature and the soul. Rea- 
son, instead of being subordinate to faith, is the very essence of 
faith, else faith is a blind idolatry. The true faith is the self-re- 
nunciation of reason when reason finds that it can know no far- 
ther. Faith is therefore reason, but reason under another form. 
You, Randolph, take your faith directly from Christianity, and 
apply it directly to the condition of society. You desire the social 


manifestation of Christianity as the means of raising the individual. 
I also find that philosophy as it is drawn from the crystallized in- 


30* 
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struction of nature, and from the mysterious depths of spiritual 
life, is confirmed and sanctified by Christianity. I look rather to 
the elevation of the individual as one great means of improving 
society. Both tendencies are necessary, my friend. Neither 
should exclude the other. LEclecticism is the motto on the banner 
of the nineteenth century.” : 


He was now having, to use his own words, glorious times in 
attending a philosophical class which met every Wednesday 
evening, and was reading Stewart on the Philosophy of the 
Mind. ‘“ Our modus operandi,” he says, “is this. We read 
some chapters ad interim, and at the meetings, discuss the 
different points and mutually expound.” He remarks that he 
had read much in this department lately, and that it was as 
attractive as ever. He sought rare books on this subject. He 
was amused with the remark with which a Boston scholar 
loaned him Cousin’s Plato, indicating grave doubts as to an 
ability in one so young to understand it. When Dr. Ott’s 
work came out, he met something that puzzled him ; invited 
Harvard students to read it with him; and rich were the times 
they had over this work. ‘I am at present,” he wrote, “ en- 
gaged in the study of a work on the latest school of German 
Philosophy. It is by Dr. Ott of Paris, and is an exposition of 
the system of Hegel. Kant’s system is pretty difficult, but 
this ties the brain up in knots.” 

He now paid special attention to the German language and 
took lessons in it of the celebrated Dr. Kraitser. On Sundays, 
he would leave his own communion to listen in Boston to ser- 
mons in that language ; and far into the night he would talk 
of Goethe and Schiller, and the German divines of the school 
of Tholuch and De Wette. He was passionately fond of Plato, 
and so closely studied the father of the progressive school that 
he seemed to live with him. On returning, one day, from a 
season of communion with Dr. Ballou, his bright eye had an 
uncommon sparkle, and his countenance was aglow with joy, 
because of the favorable judgment which this ripe scholar 
passed on an essay which he had prepared on knotty points of 
- the Platonic works which he had left for examination. This was 
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not flattery in one of the truest and sincerest of men; it was 
not vanity in a devoted explorer in the realms of truth; it 
was recognition by one having authority of an intellectual tri- 
umph and joy in the young enthusiast at another mark of 
progress up heights which he felt it necessary to attain, though 
he might have the crowning qualification of the Christian 
gifts, ere he could be a worthy minister of the gospel. 

Not the least of his discipline and ripening for his mission 
was his manly wrestle with poverty and difficulty and grief. 
He experienced suffering in most of the forms that rive the 
human heart. He had felt a great sorrow. The struggle at 
‘times had been severe; but his high aim, his store of inward 
resources, the simple truth, enabled him to bear up and 
to press on. At times, even when the prospect ahead was a 
clear sea and a halcyon sky, when he was so happy and mirth- 
ful as to be like sunlight in society, he would retire to hours 
when memories of his past of grief would take possession of 
him. ‘ Many meet the gods, but few salute them.” He was 
one of the few. His religiously tuned ear ever heard the di- 
vine voice. He heard it in the ministry of sorrow as well as 
of joy, and he saluted his trials as blessings. He was in one 
of these moods, after a return from New York, and after he 
had had an overflow of company. ‘“To-night,” he wrote, 
August 10, 1845, “Iam alone. I am grateful for the sooth- 
‘ing silence of the dying day.” He dwelt much on his own 
past. His thought was introversial, a candle of the Lord 
searching the inward parts. ‘“* The reality of loss,” he writes, 
“often oppresses me, exaggerated perhaps by the imagination 
which always imparts an ideal hue to the experience of the 
past as well as the expectations of the future.” Still his ear- 
nest words were, “I reverence the great law of compensation 
even when it reveals itself to me in the distresses of the inner 
man.” He says that he never felt so deeply his attachment 
to his friends, and he relates having a rich conversation with 
one of them, his pastor, on his return trip from New York. 


‘Mr. Chapin and myself enjoyed a very interesting and, I be- 
lieve, profitable conversation, in the boat, upon literature and re- 
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ligion. I love him for his manly and free thought, his enlarged 
Christian charity, capable of seeing the excellences of his Oppo- 
nents, and the defects of his own sect; and above all, for that 
practical appreciation of the realities of religion and the spiritual 
world. Seldom have I met a man, who, with a heartier com- 
munion, sympathized with a great doctrine which, every day, be- 
comes more important and more real, and more dear to me, —the 
doctrine of a universal Providence: I am indebted for the first 
conception of its grandeur and sublimity, as I am indebted for so 
many other of the better tendencies of my mind, to the noble lec- 
tures of Dr. Walker, and never shall I forget the emotions which 
the first indistinct but positive conception of its truth awakened in 
me. I look upon it, now, as one of the greatest doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and of vast importance in clearing up, when rightly under- 
stood, many of the difficulties which are now pricking the sides of 
the Christian church. Away with that inconsistent philosophy 
which believes in the spirituality and omnipresence of God, and 
cannot see that the action of every physical force is an immediate 
expression of his present will, that every law of nature is only the 
uniform and consistent development of his steady designs! Away 
with that practical atheism which professes faith in a universal 
Father, and does not recognize in every moral fact an exhibition 
of his discipline and his presence.” 


This gives an idea of his words in communion with friends 
to whom, as he dwelt on his struggles and his hopes, he un- 
consciously sounded the depths of his nature. But to words 
areto be added the tone of voice, the looks, the lights and shades 
of the face, as his talk flowed on. There could be no mistaking 
this combination. It revealed a real, stalwart character. It 
showed how this noble youth sought, like Enoch of old, to 
walk with God; and how faith in the sublime doctrine of 
Providence, reverenced in its revelations in the innet man by 
sorrow as well as by the outward world of beauty and glory, 
gave peace to his soul when it was in trouble, and wings to 
his spirrt when it soared. 

His circle of friends was now widening. He did not seek 
to dwell apart, or waste himself on musings on his inward life, 
or practise oddities, or affect ways of greatness, but he was a 
true man of the world, appreciating the bright side of life and 
enjoying it. He was passionately fond of music and painting 
and sculpture ; and he loved the drama. He saw in art a de- 
velopment of the spirit of the beautiful in man, as he saw a 
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revelation of God in the glory of nature. He was interested 
in what was going on around him, sought to know what was 
best for country, and was as enthusiastic on seeing the best 
side in politics prevail, as he was when glorious rollers tumbled 
at his feet on the ocean shore at Rockport, or when he revelled 
in the unsurpassed glories of the Yosemite region. 

His genial, generous, sympathetic nature, his cordiality, his 
lovable qualities, drew hearts toward him wherever he went ; 
for the natural gentleman was ever behind the brilliant con- 
versational powers that made him the delight of society. He 
was a close observer as he was a sincere respecter of common 
life, a keen judge of men and things, and a good admirer as 
well as good listener. He would seize on incidents having 
touches of humor and juicy sayings, and hold them in his 
memory ; and with the knack of making a picture in a graphic 
sentence and a rare imparting gift, he would relate them with 
a raciness and vivacity and a right merry ringing laugh that 
was contagious ; and if they touched hard on himself, then so 
much the more glee. He did so much of this and so well, that 
casual observers might have supposed that he cultivated story- 
telling and repartee as an art. But it was natural for him to 
do this as it was for him to breathe. His confidential corre- 
spondence proves that his craving was for ministry to his spiritual 
wants. The quiet serenity of nature, the solemn stillness of 
the forest, the impressive silence of the mountain summit, the 
reflective beauty of the moon-lit lake, would by the law of as- 
sociation, work in him convictions of the highest truths which 
the soul reaches, the existence of God, the beauty of the Chris- 
tian faith, the dignity of human nature, the meaning of in- 
mortality. His communion was intimate with the pioneers of 
progress, on whom the Almighty poured largely of the Spirit ; 
and above all, with Him who spake as never man spake ; who 
was Eternal Wisdom, to whom he bowed and whom he adored. 
And this reaching out for truth celestial made not merely the 
strength but the basis of his character, and carried him nearer 
to his goal. 

This inward craving may also be seen in the delight he took 
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in a class of friends, who, like himself, were aiming at spiritual 
_ growth. Among them were ingenious young men of Harvard 
College, who heard of Starr King and desired to make his 
acquaintance. With some of them, now ranking high in their 
callings, he would compare notes of progress. There were 
none nearer to him than John M. Edgarton, a pure and noble 
soul, of great solidity of character, deeply religious, but un- 
commonly undemonstrative and taciturn. Both had like phil- 
osophical tastes, both aimed for the clerical office, and both 
were of singular promise. Starr used to greet him: “ How 
are you, Kingdom of Silence?” His death, alittle later, was a 
sore bereavement, another great sorrow, quickening and deep- 
ening the fountains of sympathy. His sister Sarah was a like 
sweet spirit, “whose genius was attuned to harmony with 
every force and element of nature,” and whose friendship he 
regarded as “ one of the choicest pleasures of existence.” She 
was at Shirley Village when this death took place, and ad- 
dressed to Starr, on a calm and beautiful Sunday morning, a 
letter full of the divine in faith and consolation. ‘ Would 
that you were here, dear Starr; the peace and courage that is 
in my own soul could not fail to impart itself to you. Doubt- 
less you will have this peace soon when this sorrow is less new 
to you, and your own high views have had time to subdue the 
anguish of bereaved affection. John had no dearer friend than | 
yourself.” Sarah soon joined her brother in heaven, and the 
three are now gathered in one fold. But as Starr was ap- 
proaching manhood, he was bathing himself in this sweet spir- 
itual influence, counting it one of the choicest pleasures of ex- 
istence. The wider circle of older friends continued complete, 
for more than a decade; and when it was broken, the cry of 
the bruised in spirit gives an idea of the strength of the silver 
cord. 

Thus the deceitful paths, always wide open, and which, at 
this period of life, lure so many, had no temptation for Thomas 
Starr King. He chose wisdom’s ways, and they yielded him 
their rich reward. And as he enjoyed the communion of souls 
rich in learning and piety, he walked among them as a little 
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child in humility, charmingly unconscious that he possessed a 
Minerva of intellect panoplied in shining armor, but feeling the 
most, an inward want, a need of the grace of culture, and with- 
out a trace of conceit. It is a temptation to linger on him as he 
was before the public eye was turned toward him, and as he 
stood on the threshold of responsibility. His business com- 
panions are warm in their eulogy of him. “TI never saw,” one 
of them says, ‘so noble a young man.” The childhood traits 
now developed into principles of action, remained childlike in 
the jewels of simplicity and purity ; the same, the reverence 
for the divine, the same, the enthusiasm for learning, the same 
the filial piety, and the same, the noble purposes as they were 
seven years before, but all blossoming in rich and rare matu- 
rity. For, imbued with these normal influences that minister 
to the pure in heart, the days of his youth, when he remem- 
bered his Creator, glided on as free from the things which tempt 
and stain, and as abounding in the things that elevate and 
adorn, as often falls to the lot of humanity. His great, broad 
heart was flowing forth in love and good works. His splendid 
genius was enriched by culture and consecrated for service. 
His faith was unclouded by doubts. His life even now stood 


** rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man.”’ 


Before he was twenty-one, he was called upon to appear 
before the public, and in the not enviable position of a Fourth 
of July orator. The invitation came from Medford, where in 
1845, was a citizens’ celebration. The religious services were 
in the Unitarian church. Dr. Ballou was in the desk. If, at 
the beginning, observers noticed in his countenance the lines 
and shades betokening anxiety as to the impression which his 
young friend was about to make in his first publie effort, they 
also noticed that they disappeared as his glancing eye saw the 
delight imparted to the audience by crystal clearness of state~ 
ment, a quiet self-possession of manner, removed alike from an 
unmanly diffidence and an offensive assurance, and a, brilliant 
and eloquent utterance. His face was kept lighted up with a 
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halo of joy. Such a listener was an inspiration to the orator, 
-who said, “when the doctor’s face was all aglow with satis- 
faction, I knew it was all right.” The oration was a success, 
and the author received the warmest congratulations. This 
production was not printed. 

Starr contributed to the July number of the Universalist 
Quarterly Review, then edited by Dr. Ballou, an article en- 
titled “ Philosophy and Theology,” and to the October num- 
ber an elaborate review of Festus, by Bailey. These papers 
are characterized by the simple style, poetic fervor, keen anal- 
ysis, richness of illustration, strength and individualism that 
mark his productions, and form an interesting record of his 
attainments in metaphysics and literature. As the last article 
was going through the press, he preached his first sermon at 
Woburn, Mass.; and he preferred that his most intimate 
friends should not be present. He soon after preached in 
Malden, where several members of the Charlestown Univer- 
salist Society went to hear him ; and also supplied Dr. Ballou’s 
desk. His services were received with uncommon favor. The 
invitations extended to him to preach were numerous, per- 
haps more than he cared to answer, for he looked on study to 
be for a long time his duty, although he felt it also to bea 
duty to answer calls for service. : 

Among the pulpits ‘in which he preached was that of a 
small Universalist Society in Boston, which had been recently 
formed, occupying the Chapel in Chardon Street, who had 
Dr. Adam for their minister; and he engaged under peculiar 
circumstances statedly to supply this desk. His connection 
with this society is related in a letter, May 5, 1846, after he 
had preached here several weeks : — 


‘¢‘ Their pastor, Dr. Adam, is now absent to improve his health 
at the West, and in accordance with his urgent solicitation and a 
very cordial, not to say flattering, request from the society, I have 
promised to supply for them till his return. This will not be for 
some months, yet. They are very fine people, and certainly as 
intelligent a congregation as can be found in our order. Do not, 
my dear friend, feel concerned lest I am too hastily assuming the 
pastoral robes. You cannot write more strongly than I feel, upon 
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the solemnity of that office, and the necessity of adequate prepa- 
ration in assuming it. My present task is temporary merely, un- 
dertaken to aid a very worthy man, and to gratify a few strong 
friends in the above mentioned congregation.” 


. Dr. Chapin having accepted a call from the church in School 
Street, Boston, the Charlestown society sought the young 
preacher for their minister. The invitation, July 16, 1846, 
expressed gratification that he had chosen as the work of his 
life, the vocation of the pastor whose memory was so dear 
to them, and the hope that the son might follow the father 
“so far as he followed Christ, in defending and adorning the 
bd 9 

cause of universal grace.” Several weeks elapsed before Mr. 
King could make up his mind to accept the responsibilities of 
this position ; when a second and larger representation of the 
feelings of the society was presented to him; and on the second 
of August, he wrote an acceptance. In it he said, that 
the state of his health, the urgent necessity for constant study, 
and the many duties springing from the pastoral relation, com- 
pelled him to throw himself on their liberality for an unusual 
freedom in pulpit exchanges during the early period of his 
ministry, and he only promised to bring to a discharge of the 
heavy responsibilities which the office of a Christian pastor 
imposed and implied a sincere and devoted heart.’ 

1 The following is Mr. King’s letter of acceptance :— _ 

CHARLESTOWN, Aug. 2, 1846. 

My Dear Friend and Brother,—Your letter communicating the action of the 
First Universalist Society of this place on the 15th ult., extending to me an invita- 
tion to become their pastor, has been received; together with a statement of the 
proceedings of the society at an adjourned meeting, held July 26th, when the ac- 
tion of the committee was *‘ approved and confirmed.’? You may well believe that 
in communicating through you my acceptance of a call so flattering, from the 
character and standing of the society, — still more so from the unanimity of feel- 
ing by which it was dictated, I am not insensible to the heavy responsibilities 
which the office of a Christian pastor imposes and implies. There are many asso- 
ciations of a personal, as well as of a religious nature, which are calculated to make 
the welfare of your society a matter of deep and earnest interest to me. I shall 
come to you, a young man, without pastoral experience, embarrassed perhaps, 
somewhat, by many relations of a social and friendly character to the majority of 
my brethren, and only able to bring a sincere and devoted heart to aid in sustain- 
ing the reputation of a pulpit that has witnessed the labor of him whose memory 


cannot be indifferent to me, and of a predecessor whose abilities and eloquence I 
can never hope to reach. Next to that support that does not come from human 
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The usual ordination service was conducted mainly by life- 
‘long friends. The delivery of the Scriptures and the charge 
were by Dr. Ballou, and it was impressive; the sermon was 
by Dr. Chapin, from the text, “ Whosoever will be the great- 
est among you, let him be your minister;” and he made his 
theme, ‘‘ The ministry a work of self-consecration.”” The ad- 
dress to the society was by that noble man, Sebastian Streeter, 
who touchingly portrayed the beauty of the spectacle pre- 
sented in the consecration of this youth to the service of the 
Redeemer. Sarah C. Edgarton contributed a hymn. The 
speakers made tender references to the father. ‘I felt,” Dr. 
Chapin says, “ a sacred fitness in transmitting the office of that 
father to the hands of that son.” And the burning words of 
the preacher, and indeed the whole occasion were calculated 
to deepen the consecration of soul which so crowns with lustre 


this noble life. 

The pastor brought to his labors a rare combination of gifts. 
His own background of experience had been valuable because 
his pulses had ever beat healthy and natural. He had min- 
gled much with the world. He had not threaded its dark 
paths ; he never had an eye for the rotten side of life; still he 
had free contact with men and things; and his sunny nature 
drew inspiration from the genial, the good and true and Chris- 
tian-like in common life. He looked closely into himself, re- 
flected on the workings of his own mind, and communed freely 
on spiritual things with those in whom he felt confidence. 


Rich as was his intellect, richer was his love and his faith. 


help, I must rely upon your indulgence and sympathy to sustain me, and espe- 
cially on that cordial co-operation with my labor without which no talents can be 
of any avail. The present state of my health, the urgent necessity for constant 
study, the time that must necessarily be devoted to a general and intimate acquain- 
tance with the members of the society, and the many duties that spring from a pas- 
toral relation so extensive, will compel me to throw myself upon your liberality 
for an unusual freedom in pulpit exchanges during the early period of my minis- 
try. Trusting that this may be granted, and earnestly praying that the blessing 
of heaven may rest upon the union we have formed, 
I remain, your sincere friend and brother, 
THOMAS STARR KING. 
Rrowarp FrorHinanam, Jr., Esq., Chairman 
of Standing Committee of the First Universalist Society. 
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As he stood for two years where his father stood, and united 
the lessons of practical life with the fruits of steady study, 
wise, mature, profound utterances dropped like golden words 
from the sacred desk ; for here above all other places did he 
try to do his best! His sermons were not characterized by the 
vehement passion that marks emphatically the great preacher. 
He was not an emotional speaker. He did not aim, point- 
blank, at the heart, and by melting and subduing this, reach 
the intellect. This is the characteristic of pulpit orators like 
Whitefield ; and when the voice that charmed and led cap- 
tive dies away, there is no adequate sign left to justify the re- 
sult. The sermons were earnest, clear, original, and individual ; 
full of simple reasoning, analyzing and presenting different 
sides of a theme; and working out the laws of spiritual” life. 
Especially the evening lectures were of the large discourse, 
looking before and after, with masterly generalization and 
felicitous grouping, in the manner of a teacher having author- 
ity, and yet without dogmatism. The treatment of a subject 
was so marked by unity as to indicate that the whole sweep 
of it was in the mind before a line was written. 

There were occasions when feeling being stirred within him, 
he became emphatically the preacher, even the impassioned 
orator. An illustration occurs in an extempore speech he 
made as he was passing the day with his society in a grove in 
the country. He was in his best mood, and being called upon 
for a word, he spoke of the sublime doctrine of universal 
providence, and drew inspiration from the sky and the land- 
scape, the trees and the flowers, the singing of the birds, all 
the varied music of nature. He poured forth strains of sur- 
passing eloquence. He was requested to write out his speech, 
but he replied it was not worth the trouble, besides he could 
not remember it; saying, “I wish I could speak extempore.” 
But no assurance that he had the orator’s gift could persuade 
him to speak from the desk without notes. Except on social 
occasions, or in taking parts in ordinations, perhaps he did not 
trust himself to do it in a single instance until his work in Cal- 
ifornia. 
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. 

The duties known specially as the round of pastoral offices 
were performed with unwonted outward grace and dignity, 
No one could better lighten up a season of joy ; for his presence 
was ever like sunshine, and he would enter with boylike glee 
into the spirit of a happy occasion. And in seasons of sorrow 
he drew from deep inward fountains of feeling, his own expe- 
rience. This made these services uncommonly solemn. 

On the invitation of the city authorities of Charlestown, Mr, 
King delivered in 1847, an address on the Seventeenth of June. 
He used much of the thought of the Fourth of July oration 
which he delivered two years before. It was an analysis, 
acute and profound, of the principles involved in the American 

Revolution. He laid down, as the formula of this great move- 
ment, “freedom as an idea ; and not merely political freedom, 
but moral and spiritual, limited only by the law of right. This 
was what was symbolized in the rattling musketry of Bunker 
Hill, and he went on in an exhaustive manner to urge that it 
was the mission of this nation to work out and work up this 
idea, in the various relations of society. It was a noble utter- 
ance, and received the warmest commendation. A stranger 
and scholar remarks on the contrast between the almost boy- 
ish appearance of the orator and the wisdom and depth with 
which he spoke. 

He now made his debut as a lecturer. One of his earliest 
efforts, in this line, was a discourse on the many-sided Goethe. 
It was not a result of the cramming process. He had studied 
the works of the great German for years, and not unlikely he 
talked the most of it before he wrote a line of it. Its delivery 
makes an event in his life. It drew attention to him outside 
of his parish. As he entered the lecture-room, strangers were 
surprised at his boy look, and credulous of his intellectual ca- 
pacity ; but this vanished, as a few sharply-put sentences un- 
folded his grasp of his theme. It was thus with his lecture 
on Goethe. This received warm commendation. When it 
was delivered before the Mercantile Library Association of 

Boston, it elicited fine tributes from the press. It is related 
that the singular skill with which the lecturer portrayed the 
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character of Goethe, the judgment passed on his failings, the 
picture of his genius, the power of analysis, the beauty of dic- 
tion, the repose and yet fervor of the delivery, made a marked 
impression on the great audience who listened with intense in- 
terest, broken only by applause. The lecturer met with much 
personal congratulation. It was delivered in Cambridge, and 
Dr. Walker, who heard him for the first time, said of it, that 
it was not merely remarkable that so young a man should 
have given such a lecture, but that anybody should have done 
it. The critical may pronounce the views given in it to be 
sound or faulty, but will hardly question its richness or origi- 
nality. 

The pastor had the satisfaction of seeing his labors prosper. 
Young men found his presentation of Christian truth to meet 
their wants, and large as was the society, it was growing. So 
was his fame. Other societies, of the liberal communion, sought 
his services. An earnest endeavor was made by Dr. Dewey’s 
society in New York to have him enter the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School and become their pastor. The correspondence, 
on this proposition, is not at hand. A large salary toa 
poor man, a twelvemonth’s season for uninterrupted study, 
and an enviable location, made a temptation. But the offer 
was declined. The manliness of the young preacher in this 
matter is above eulogy. He received also a call from the 
Fourth Universalist Church in New York, which he laid be- 
fore his society, remarking, that “ his pastoral relations were of 
the most pleasant nature, and that he was conscious of no desire 
toseek a change of situation.” This call he declined. He 
was, indeed, so far as his pursuits were concerned, favorably 
located ; with the activities and growing personal communion 
with choice spirits which his nature required, and with a repose 
of life conducive to academic labor and intellectual growth. His 
love of metaphysical inquiry had now settled down into a per- 
manent speciality. He had long felt the desire, and perhaps 
had laid out a plan for a work on philosophy, from an Ameri- 
can standpoint, which was certainly worthy of his genius and 


ambition. He was now one of a large ministerial circle who 
81* 
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met at each other’s houses. “ Br. King,” Rev. C. H. Leonard 
says, “did much for this circle of students. He was always 
ready with some interesting discourse or essay, when others 
failed to be prepared, and was always prompt to meet the de- 
mand when his time came to read. Indeed I once heard our 
revered Dr. Ballou say, ‘Brother King was the life of the 
meetings.’” He continued a member of this circle for ten or 
twelve years, or until its meetings were given up. 

Though he was successful in his parochial labors, yet he had 
to encounter things, that to his sensitive nature were disa- 
greeable. He moved in the place of his boyhood. His rich, 
mirthful vein, the cheerfulness which was “like a bird’s carol 
on the bough,” caused him to be misunderstood. It was per- 
haps natural, that a nature so sensitive in a profession so pe- 
culiar should feel inward obstacles. Nor is it surprising that 
many should not have recognized in his own land the prophet. 
No university crowned him with its honors; the circle of fash- 
ion could hardly comprehend his glorious merit; no great pa- 
trons sounded his fame; and it seemed to many not possible 
that Saul could step from the local counting-room, the gram- 
mar school, or the navy yard. Though they might well know 
that as man thinketh in his heart so is he, few could really 
know the great thought and inner motive power that nerved 
and moved his soul; and the index of it, his words, whatever 
they might be, had to penetrate a thick crust of prejudice, or 
of envy, or, harder than all, of conceit; and to get through 
this requires time and outside help. The wonder is that so 
many saw and bowed before his extraordinary gifts. 

On his birthday, Dec. 17, 1847, he was united in marriage 
with Miss Julia Wiggin of East Boston, and the delights of 
a happy home were joined to the pleasure of seeing his minis- 
terial work prosper. At this period he made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Bartol, who thus describes his appearance: ‘“ He had 
the golden hair and ruddy complexion in a fair skin, which are 
thought to betoken an uncommonly spiritual nature. A sin- 
gular modesty, gentle self-denial, and beaming good will, were 
in his countenance and air. The sweetness of his voice, when 
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he spoke, added to the clear intelligence of every word ; while 
attending the tones were looks so transparent that they served 
but for expression. The fleshy features were only the chan- 
nel by which the immaterial innate conveyed its wishes and 
thoughts. So extreme, however, in him was the expression 
of youth, that those who saw him with me said, ‘ Why, he is a 
mere boy!’ But that boy was a man already as his whole de- 
portment and discourse so signally showed. He was a bright, 
consummate flower of the Universalist faith.” 

In the spring of the succeeding year, the committee of the 
Hollis Street church sought to obtain Mr. King for their pas- 
tor, that society being in a low condition. While negotiation 
was going on, or rather while the persevering committee were 
persuading, the frail frame of Mr. King reeled under the la- 
bors and the anxieties of his charge ; and so serious was his ex- 
treme nervous exhaustion that he was distressed lest he might 
be compelled to relinquish all mental labor. The liberality of 
a friend placed it in his power to make a voyage to Fayal; 
and writing on the 18th of June a declination to the Hollis 
Street committee of their liberal and flattering call, he sailed on 
the next day. He met at Fayal a beautiful hospitality. This 
sea-trip of a few months, renewed his strength. On his return, 
his spirit was buoyant and he seemed in pristine vigor as he 
delivered a beautiful sermon on the ‘ Lessons of the Sea,” in 
which he paid a tribute to his departed friend, Sarah C. Ed- 
garton. 

The Hollis Street committee renewed their solicitation, and 
(October 7, 1848) he announced to his society his acceptance 
of the call, in a characteristic letter, frank, warm, and beauti- 
ful. It cost him a severe struggle to part with old friends 
and the friends of his father, and it grieved them to part with 
him. The society was strong, healthy, and prosperous. It 
was just in his way — his modesty of manner and his under- 
estimate of himself — to write as to the course he felt compelled 
to take : “It is but just to say what is sufficiently obvious, that 
no cause of dissatisfaction has been furnished by the society, 
neither has any arisen out of its circumstances and condition. 
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Its prosperity is evident ; and I have ever been treated by its 
members with kindness and forbearance. They have been more 
faithful to their duties than I to mine.” '’ He was emphatic 
in the statement that the step had not even been taken in part 
by any change of religious views. 


1 The following is Mr. King’s letter : — 
CHARLESTOWN, Oct. 7th, 1848, 
To the Committee of the Universalist Society: —Breturen,—It is my 
duty to announce to you that I have this week accepted an invitation to settle 
with the Hollis Street Society in Boston, and therefore that at the expiration of 
three months, or at an earlier date if it be thought mutually desirable, my pas- 
toral connection with the Universalist-Society in this city will cease. 

The reasons which have induced me to take this step are of such a nature, grow- 
ing out of peculiar necessities and private feelings which cannot be controlled, 
that they cannot properly be stated at length, and could not, I fear, be apprecia- 
ted by any who do not fully know my circumstances, and the inward obstacles 
with which since my settlement, I have been obliged to contend. Although the 
conflict of feeling in arriving at this decision has been severe, I feel certain that 
the course which I have taken is justified by motives, the force of which my con- 
science could not evade, and to which I was compelled to yield. 

It is but just to say, what indeed is sufficiently obvious, that no cause of dissat- 
isfaction has been furnished me by the society, neither has any arisen. out of its 
circumstances and condition. Its prosperity is evident, and I have ever been 
treated by its members with uniform kindness and forbearance. They have been 
more faithful to their duties than Ito mine. And I cannot forget that toa large 
number of them I owe, in behalf of our family, a debt of gratitude for generosity 
of earlier date than that which has been extended direct to myself. I trust, there- 
fore, brethren, you will feel assured, that in spite of my conviction that the labors 
of some other pastor would be better adapted to, and appreciated by, a majority of 
the society, it is a most painful and trying thing for me to sever the tie which has 
bound me to such faithful and cherished friends. 

Excuse me, also, if I state that this step has not been suggested, even in part, 
by any change of religious views. If my feelings and tendencies of thought have 
unfitted me for strong sectarian sympathies, yet my confidence in the cardinal 
principles of Universalism, and the cheering prospect of the ultimate triumph of 
good, remains unshaken; and I trust it will be evident that my change of position 
will not weaken my attachment to the Universalist denomination, nor remove me 
beyond the cordial and most pleasant fellowship of my present associates in the 
ministry. 

Private considerations almost exclusively have urged and compelled me to dis- 
solve my present ties, and seek another field of labor. The course may be misin- 
terpreted by many, but I feel confident that the motives by which it has been dic- 
tated are such as God approves. 

I pray you, brethren, in communicating to the society this letter, which it has 
cost me so much pain to write, to assure them that my most hearty prayer is for 
their spiritual welfare, and to accept, on your own behalf, my gratitude for your 
friendship and counsel, and my warmest wishes for your personal prosperity and 
happiness. Most truly your friend and brother, T. S. KING. 
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Want of space prevents a detail of Mr. King’s ministry at the 
Hollis Street church. On the first Sunday of November, 1848, 
he delivered his first sermon, as the pastor, to a society which 
had been shattered by dissensions and disasters to an extent of 
which he had no adequate conception until he began his labors. 
Things, however, soon changed: he endeavored to be faithful 
here ; and he saw his work prosper under his hands. There 
was a necessity upon him of accepting invitations to the lecture 
room; but however noble the medium of influence which this 
field presented, he regretted the necessity which drew him so 
much from his home and his vocation. It hardly left time for 
the quiet progress of culture. It won for him, however, hosts 
of friends ; and as he. went over half the land, the ripe in years 
and the profound in learning, as well as the unlettered and the 
young bore ready testimony to the charm of his varied gifts 
both in private and public life. Still his correspondence shows 
that the deepest problems which he yearned to clearly compre- 
hend filled his mind, and the duties of the profession of his choice 
were nearest to his heart. ‘* How we do need good preaching,” 
he writes, 1855. ‘ Would that I could preach extempore.” 
He could stand in no other than a free pulpit in which he could 
be true to his convictions. He spoke occasionally, as he felt it 
to be a duty to speak, on the exciting political questions that 
agitated the public mind. He arraigned the evil of slavery, 
and in a sermon on a Fast Day, entitled “ Precedents and 
Principles,” he pressed the formula of freedom, which he had 
developed in his orations, to its logical results in questions 
of the day. He arraigned with merciless severity what he 
held to be theological heresy, for his catholicism as to men 
. and life was not heartless looseness as to doctrine ; and the 
man never lived who was more earnest in the defence of his 
faith or his philosophy. But in dispensing a charity or in 
helping on a brother, he knew no creed or sect; and touching 
indeed are the eulogies which his practical goodness has 
elicited. At length, as he had serious spells of nervous pros- 
tration, he sought a respite from his labors with his pen; and 
partly as a matter of duty to himself, and partly in the hope 
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of serving the cause of liberal Christianity in California, he 
concluded an arrangement to labor for one year with a Unita- 
rian society, represented to be tottering, in San Francisco. He 
preached for the last time in Hollis Street church, March 25, 
1860. The sermon was printed, and is called “ Words at Part- 
ing.” If it bears the marks of haste as to style, its passages 
of rich gushings of the spirit reveal his springs of action. As he 
read the revelations of spiritual law in his inner man, so he 
read “the ordering and outlook of the Infinite” in the inner 
life of his parish ; and this is a record of the inspiration which 
he drew from the divine in the present that was passing before 
him in the facts, the ordinary, homely facts of every-day affairs, 
He looked upon religion, not a thing apart from, but as incor- 
porated with, life ; it was thinking rightly, aspiring naturally, 
loving purely ; and only the supreme heights were reached in 
the beauty and peace of Christian natures. This was his Chris- 
tianity. He said that each life was a paragraph in its lasting 
evidences ; each pew had supplied a chapter of the perpetual 
gospel ; and its laws had been revealed in individual unwor- 
thiness or obedience, in individual degradation or attainment. 
“ This,” he said, “ is the broad foundation of the liberal Chris- 
tianity I have tried to preach, and have more and more deeply 
believed.” And he reasoned back from right living to a con- 
cession of the vein of vital truth there is in whatever organi- 
zation it is found. “Nothing but pure truth, brethren,” he 
said, “ can produce noble life.” And, as every sect produces 
noble lives, so the air of the Spirit bathes every party in Chris- 
tendom. ‘The principle on which I insist,” he said, ** ac- 
knowledges and. protects every class of believers that bear a 
separate name.” Thus the broad views which were early 
grasped, the faith and the philosophy, run through these beau- 
tiful “‘ Words at Parting.” They are imbued with the serene 
epirit of Christian fellowship. They are befitting, as a farewell 


utterance, the quiet communings of the “normal” Sabbath, the 
perfection of which is symbolized as the sweet day of nature, — 


** so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.”’ 
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Nor is there room for more than‘a glance at Mr. King’s Cal- 
ifornia crowning work. He sent to the parish, as a forerunner, 
the words, “ My great ambition in life is to serve the cause of 
Christianity, as represented by the noblest souls of all the liberal 
Christian parties.” And from the hour he stood on this cos- 
mopolitan field, his spirit was freer than ever from the ham- 
perings of creed or sect. The society to which he ministered 
tottered no longer, but entered upon rare prosperity ; and after 
a year’s labor, Providence seemed to point the way to further 
work here in the desire “ to preach the liberal gospel over the 
great cities of California and Oregon,” and he felt it to be a 
duty to remain. In the mean time, he saw in the lecture-room 
here, also, a noble medium of influence ; his calls were con- 
stant in this field; and his triumph was great. There was 
still another field in the social, educational, and philanthropic 
activities, that bring together leading spirits in labors for the 
common humanity, irrespective of sect or party or social posi- 
tion; and his catholicism that recognized the noble life filled 
with love to man, as evidence of the Christian spirit, was fitted 
for such labor of love. He triumphed here. And then, at 
his home, he dispensed, in weekly receptions, a refined hospi- 
tality, where persons of discordant politics and creeds met in 
harmony. Thus he had become a force in society by service 
in its organisms, when another great field opened. “TI have 
not felt,” he wrote during the last presidential campaign, “ the 
first stir of an emotion in politics in this campaign. I should 
not know there is a campaign.” But his feelings changed 
as things changed from an ordinary contest of party into the 
vital question of country ; and when the rebellion rose, he en- 
tered the field of politics as a champion of the Union. He no 
longer repined that he could not speak extempore. He won 
new faith in his capacity. He did not depend on his notes, 
but as the theme of country possessed him, he rose into the 
vehement passion of the great orator. He riddled the fatal 
heresy of secession. He met in mortal combat the incipient 
suggestion of a Pacific republic. The formula of freedom, 
which, fourteen years before, he developed with academic calm- 
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ness and philosophic insight, at the base of Bunker Hill, he 
‘sounded with a magnificent energy over California and Ore- 
gon. He was before loved as the man, and now he was ac- 
cepted as the patriot. In this connection was the well-known 
labor in the cause of the sick and wounded soldier. As tri- 
umph followed this service, and he felt at liberty to retire more 
within his parish, he started the project of a new church. In 
this he aimed to do his best! His mark was for an edifice 
that would be a credit to the society, an ornament to the city, 
and a symbol of the strength of liberal Christianity. On this 
he set his heart. He wrote of the beautiful temple of worship 
as his monument. He longed to have it completed. He 


wished to see it free from debt. Could he but see this, he 
would be ready to drop into his grave! And he saw it fin- 


ished,—the noblest church owned by the liberal communion in 
the world! * 

He had a real character, and so life’s changes and conven- 
tialities changed nothing in him that was essential; and the 
work in California but’ broadened his nature to its full propor- 
tions. The incense that triumphs brought did not weaken old 
friendships. His heart was untravelled. Its fibres stretched 
away to the Hast, and clung lovingly to old fastenings. 
His letters show this. But of the abundance, selections are 
only made from those addressed to Dr. Ballou, because they 
show traits of character. This benignant spirit seemed to be 
ever near him, — 


‘* Full charactered with lasting memory,”’ 


a rich joy and inspiration. He sent to him gifts. He kept 
sending himself, which was valued by the receiver as the most 
precious of all. His letters breathe the tenderest love and 
even reverence. One of them, full of wit, fancy, and enthusi- 
asm for nature, was written “ by camp-fire light in the great 
Yosemite Notch,” after a day’s feasting on the wonders of this 
region ; and, from its length, the hours must have been late 


3 Matter prepared for the two ministries of Boston and California has been ne- 
cessarily presented in the abstract in the two preceding paragraphs. It will ap- 
pear in full, in a separate reprint of this paper. 
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before its close. After dwelling on the day’s sights, the let- 


ter thus goes on, — 


‘¢ All the time I have been thinking of you, — of how greatly you 
would enjoy the scenery, and of the immensely greater pleasure it 
would give me to travel with you on foot and by horse. Perhaps, 
however, if you were here, we should bet; and then, as you are 
so much more accomplished in faro and thimble-rigging and crib- 
bage, and such clerical graces, no doubt another little paper would 
have to be printed very costly to me, running, ‘ Dic, quo pignore 
certes?’? or something like that. Ah, doctor, what is there not 
to see in this valley, in the line of majestic rock and cataract 
wildness? Ihave seen the genius loci to-day, sitting on an obe- 
lisk of granite (springing clean a thousand feet above the snow- 
line, so smooth that snow could not cling to his ashy-colored poll), 


and with his finger on his nose looking this query at me: * Ah, 
my slim chap, so you thought the White Mountains were some, 
have you? Where’s your Notch now? Can you call to mind those 
warts on Coos County, Jefferson and Adams, that you have writ- 
ten so much nonsense about? Don’t you wish you could make a 
bonfire of those handsome-typed books, in which you have cracked 
up baby mountains as though they are full grown?’ How cute 
and funny he looked, and how cheap I felt! But then there isn’t 
room in Coos County for the Sierras; and the White Mountains 
are as big a dose of sublimity as the district can stand. Alas! I 
didn’t think of this answer till the spirit had melted off from his 
seat on the south dome of the valley here, a rock 4,967 feet sheer 
over the plain. No; I forget. It was on the obelisk 1,500 feet 
higher than this that he so impudently leered at New Hampshire 
and its mountain annalist. [And after pages of description of 
rocks and waterfalls and ravines, he says,| But the camp-fire 
burns low. Don’t read this scrawl for any definite information, 
but only as a confession of friendship and of sorrow that even 
among such material grandeurs, I am so far from one I respect 
and love so deeply. .... Ihave had great and undeserved suc- 
cess, yet my heart is in New England.” 


On transmitting to Dr. Ballou a substantial New Year’s gift, 
he wrote, — 


“You know that wise men from the East once travelled west- 
ward to make an offering of gold as an expression of homage. 
The compliment has not been sufficiently returned from the West 
to the East. Two or three brethren here, — shall I say following 
the leading of a very small Starr ?—have determined, on this open- 
ing of the year, to lay a slight tribute at the feet of eastern wisdom 
and excellence, in the hope that it may be accepted as a feeble 
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sign of their internal and frank incense of respect and admiration. 
Would that it might give you as much pleasure to receive it as it 
does us to send it.’ To you, my noble friend and all yours, 
a happy New Year.” 


This gift cheered the last days of Dr. Ballou. One more 
office of friendship remained, — the transmission of a sum of * 
money to the widow, — when he wrote ,— : 


‘This amount was contributed by a few friends of your noble 
departed husband, as a very slight expression to you of our sym- 
pathy and a poor tribute from our respect and affection for him. 
I wish to confess to you how deeply I feel his removal from us. 
He was very dear to me. From-boyhood I have looked up to him 
with reverence, and in manhood I loved him as deeply as my father 
did. He was one of the world’s true men. The inheritance of 
his memory is a rich benediction to his family, and I rejoice that: 
I can mourn with you as one who knew him. The prospect of 
meeting him again in Boston has been one of the joys which I 
have foretasted often ; but now it is one of the attractions of the 
world to come, that it holds a friend so precious and so true.” 


His letters to the East contain tender expressions of love for 
New England, for Massachusetts, for Boston, and for old 
friends. California, he said, “ was very kind, but it was not 
New England ;”” Massachusetts was the only place for him to 
live in; “my heart belongs to Boston more than to any other 
city or climate ;” and he was homesick for the East. Ina 
letter to a former associate in the naval office, he refers to his 
navy-yard life, and sends the warmest regards to old friends, 
‘“‘ whose faithfulness in past days was not forgotten.” His last 
letters are in a cheerful vein. If he had a presentiment amount- 
ing to conviction of an early death, hope still was the ruler of 
his spirit ; and while he was ready to die, he was preparing to 
live. He reflected that his life since boyhood had been one of 
great toil. He had looked forward to each year as a season of 
rest, when there came, instead, new calls, new responsibilities, 
and new labors. He now hoped for a respite from his severe 
activities. His plans for the future embraced a residence in 
Germany for educational purposes; then a retreat to his old 
home for quiet academic pursuits; and then a realization of 
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the ambition of his early days, the construction of a work on 
philosophy. Short-sighted man would say, +- 


** Are these thy views? Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And virtue guard thee to the throne of truth.’’ 


He looks grand in harness as he moves along in life with 
ease, grace, and greatness. Fidelity to duty has been termed 
a characteristic of race and Germanic, and this is seen trium- 
phant. - “‘ I should be very desirous,” he advises a friend, “ to 
do perfectly whatever I undertook.” This ruling principle 
seen in bud and blossom, in the endeavor to do the best as the 
pupil, the store-boy, the teacher, and the accountant, is seen 
now in rich fruit and harvest as the pastor and the man. 
He is true to himself, — to his finer and nobler instincts, — to 
the dignity of his nature. He is the idol of a happy home. 
He is the centre of a beautiful hospitality. He is the light 
and life of a large religious society, and is triumphant in the 
great ambition of his life, as the preacher of the Liberal Gospel. 
He is active and radiant in the social and intellectual activities 
that know neither party nor sect, but minister to the good of 
all. He is a leading spirit in the cause of the soldier. He is 
the foremost citizen of a great State. He is the Christian 
patriot full of soul-power for country. He is a force in com- 
munity by virtue of the sovereign sign manual of American 
manhood. His heart is far away, but the feeling of duty, im- 
pelling him to self-denial for his work’s sake, is keeping him 
at his post. ‘Oh that I could fly to Boston!” he writes; “but 
this is my post of duty.” As this soldier of the cross, wear- 
ing the breastplate of righteousness, stands in the new tem- 
ple of the Most High, its lines of beauty seem to be smiles of 
joy. He officiates a few Sundays; he then preaches from the 
text, “The liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 
things shall he stand;” and he appoints Sunday evening for 
the first of a series of vesper services. He is making prepara- 
tion for this occasion, and he remarks that it promised to be 
the most interesting of the day. Man proposes— God dis- 
poses, 
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On Friday, February 26th, Mr. King in reply to friendly 
inquiry, in the streets, said he was unwell, complained of ach- 
ing bones, a sore throat, that he felt like a sponge squeezed 
dry, and appeared uncommonly sensitive, sad, and thoughtful ; 
and he expressed fear and regret that he might not be able to 
preach on Sunday, and more especially on account of the pe- 
culiar service that was announced. He went to his home a 
sick man. On the next day, he was about the house, though, 
as evening came on, he felt too unwell to meet a few friends at 
tea, and had retired to rest. A bridal party came in at the 
supper hour who were urgent that he should perform the cere- 
mony, and in a characteristic spirit of self-denial and duty, he 
rose from his bed and complied with their request. Then, 
exchanging a few pleasantries with friends, he went up-stairs 
slowly, and with a tired air, to his room. He had the dipthe- 
ria. It was announced that he was too ill to conduct the ser- 
vices on Sunday; and this was the first intimation to many of 
his society that he was unwell. 

The disease could be met and overcome by medical treat- 
ment; but overwork had exhausted the vital energies of his 
constitution, and on Wednesday the prostration of the patient 
created alarm. Dyspnoea ensued on Thursday accompanied 
with difficulty of respiration. On Friday, about sunrise, as he 
lay relieved from suffering and in full possession of his facul- 
ties, it became too evident that the angel of death was near ; 
and the announcement was made to lim. ‘“ Are you sure, 
doctor,” he asked, ‘that I cannot live more than half an hour?” 
*‘T am afraid not,” was the reply. There succeeded this no 
‘vain wish or unmanly repining. ‘“ Not my will but thine be 
done,” had been the habit of his resignation to divine Provi- 
dence ; his whole life had been 


** sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust; ’’ 


and he calmly and lovingly proceeded to take the cup which 
his heavenly Father presented. 
His voice had been but a whisper ; but by his power of will, 
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he remarked in a natural tone, that he had many things to say. 
He first desired to make a will, which he dictated in a firm 
manner. It was then read over to him, and at the end of each 
sentence, he said, “ Allright.” He then thought of the addi- 
tion of a line revoking former wills. Being raised up, with 
a book for a desk, he wrote “Th: Starr King,” punctuating 
the abbreviation, and putting beneath a curvature. A few 
minutes of exhaustion followed this effort, when he began 
smilingly to bid good-by to his friends, who one after another 
went to his bedside. To one he said, “* Good-by, colonel ;” 
and taking him with both hands, added, “God bless you.” 
“‘Good-by, Sarah,” he said to a domestic, “I thank you for 
all you have done for us.” To the nurse he said, “ Good-by, 
Kathreen ; take good care of Fretzie.” He whispered to his 
wife, “ Be sure and tell Dr. Echel, I think he has done every- 
thing a human agent could do.” And he said to her, “ Do not 
weep for me. I know it is all right. I wish I could make 
you feel so. I wish I could describe my feelings. It is strange! 
I feel all the privileges and greatness of the future.” He ex- 
pressed his wishes as to his manuscripts, and spoke freely of 
family affairs. ‘1 see,” he said to another, “a great future 
before me. It already looks grand, beautiful. I am passing 
away fast. My feelings are strange.” His wife asked if he 
had any special message to his friends athome. “Tell them,” 
he said, “I went lovingly, trustfully, peacefully.” In a few 
moments, he said, ‘‘ To-day is the fourth of March; sad news 
will go over the wires to-day.” The chairman of his parish 
committee now approached his bedside, and he said, “ Good- 
by, Swain; keep my memory green. I wish you to say to 
my society that it is my earnest desire that they pay the debt 
upon the church, and not leave the burden to be carried by 
my successor. I had rather they would do this than erect a 
tombstone at my grave. Let the church free of debt be my 
monument. I want no better. Tell them these were my last 
words, and say good-by to all of them for me.” 

For a moment he was quiet, and seemed to be sleeping. 
‘“‘Are you happy?” he was asked, when, turning his head, 


32* 
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and looking at the questioner with bright, full eyes, he gave 
the sublime answer, “‘ YES, HAPPY, RESIGNED, TRUSTFUL,” 
He now calmly and thoughtfully repeated the twenty-third 
Psalm, “ The Lord is my Shepherd,” and as he went through, 
with emphasis, the verse, ‘‘ Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death,” his voice thrilled with emo- 
tion, and he raised his eye and finger as if in the pulpit, at the 
words, “I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me; Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me.” His little son was now 
brought to the bedside. ‘‘ Dear little fellow! he’s a beautiful 
boy,” he said; and he kissed his hand to the child as the nurse 
carried him away in her arms. He now breathed slower and 
slower, closed his eyes, and, without a struggle or a pang, 
the spirit which reached out in childhood’s prayer passed on 
to its rest in the bosom of the Infinite. No pen, no tongue, 
not even angels, — so lookers-on say, — can describe the sub- 
limity of this triumphant death. 

A great and good and generous man was dead, are the sim- 
ple words of the journals as they announce this event; and 
their mourning columns, their gushing tributes, their record 
day after day of what was said and done in memory of the 
departed, will be a faithful and enduring mirror in which the 
after-time will see the general and deep sorrow, the passion 
and the pathos of the public grief. Party names, before this 
mysterious open grave, were powerless to divide the Christian 
world ; and from every organism the expression of feeling was 
spontaneous, full, and noble. The detail rather belongs to a 
life than to this imperfect tribute. Suffice it to say, that the 
like is seen only where the benefactor passes on to begin to 
live and to speak as an immortal. No day ever dawned more 
bright and beautiful than the day of the funeral. There was 
scarcely breeze enough to ripple the bosom of the bay, or ruffle 
the innumerable flags that hung at half-mast. The faces of 
the people wore, still, the expression of sadness that tells of a 
great calamity. At the appointed hour, every standpoint had 
been taken, in streets, windows, balconies, roofs, from which a 
glimpse of the church could be obtained; and this mass of 
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humanity, standing uncovered, in silence and in tears, as the 
national minute guns were fired, make a touching eloquence 
of the heart. Within the church that sprang from his divine 
energies, had assembled the city and State authorities and the 
society, and all friends there was room for; and as the organ 
sounded the requiem and united Christian choirs chanted the 
chorus, all that was mortal of Thomas Starr King, wrapped in 
his country’s flag, was reverently deposited beneath the altar, 
by the faithful band of the masonic fraternity. And when the 
vault was closed, the throng began to disperse from the rest- 
ing-place —a journal says —“ of one who was perhaps more 
deeply beloved by a vast majority of our people than any other 
who has ever lived and toiled and died among us.” Only the 
language of the place and the time can do justice to the hu- 
manity that came forth to strew flowers on this grave. ‘ He 
sleeps the sleep of the just,” one of the editorials runs, “ but 
his name is indelibly written upon the State of his adoption,— 
not in letters of gold, to be blent and lost with ten thousand 
other names; not in characters of what he brought out of it, 
but of what he brought into it, planted in it, and made to 
spring up an eternal autograph. Farewell to thee in bodily 
form, great and gentle soul! Farewell to thee, most eloquent, 
most pure of heart, most joyous of nature! We will not 
mourn for thee as lost, — 


‘* We only know that thou hast gone 
From God’s own hand to God’s own hand.’’ 


Notr.—The copyright of this paper has been secured to the author. 
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The French Protestant Church and Universalism, 


Tue removal of the younger Coquerel by the Presbyterial Coun- 
cil, on account of alleged heresy, is creating great excitement in 
Paris, not only in the Protestant Church, but among the people 


generally. The correspondent of the ‘Literary Gazette” says, 
‘¢ This young clergyman has for years been a Unitarian, and I haye 
heard the tendency of his mind is leading him to the Universalist 
creed, —if Universalism may be said to have acreed. His re- 


moval has raised strong feelings on both sides of the question in- 


volved.” . 
If this correspondent had made himself acquainted with the facts 
in the case before writing, he would have known that both Coquerel ~ 


and his distinguished father have been avowed Universalists for 


some twenty years or more. And it is this fact that gives to this 


affair its chief interest to American Universalists. 
In ‘‘ A Year Abroad,” by Willard C. George, there is a letter 


of fifteen or twenty pages, from the younger Coquerel, in which 


he gives an account of the doctrine of Universal Restitution as 
held by that portion of the Protestant Church represented by his 
father, Athanase Coquerel, and himself; and also a running record 
of its past history. He refers to his father’s Christianisme Experi- 


mental, and especially to the chapter on ‘“ Universal Restitution,” 


as the logical sequence and conclusion of the entire argument of 
the book. In speaking of his work on La Morte Seconde et les 


peines eternelles, or the ‘* Second Death and Eternal Punishment,” 


which exposes the absurdity and monstrousness of the popular 
doctrine, he has the following : — 


‘*Some narrow and conservative minds were much offended ; 
but the great majority of our Protestants, eager for such a truly 


liberal Christianity, saw with joy the downfall and destruction of 
the difficulties with which Calvinistic Orthodoxy has enwrapped 
the gospel, and gratefully received the pure radiance of the divine 
Word, which is love. The Universalist faith meets the needs of a 
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eat number of souls; a multitude of persons have borne witness 
of this fact to my father. He has received many visits and letters, 
in which religious people have thanked him for having removed 
that terrible stone of stumbling from their path....... Many 
of the most eminent pastors in France sympathize with our views 
upon the question ; and since congregations are generally disposed 
to admit them, progress is going on Let our brethren 
in the United States be interested in us in spite of the distance ; 
we take a lively interest in them. I read the ‘ Christian Ambas- 
sador’ with lively satisfaction, and am delighted by the ample 
prosperity of such an excellent journal. Believe, my dear brother, 
that there is no ocean between free minds that sympathize in a 
zeal for truth and hearts united by a common faith in Christ and 


a common love of souls. Be assured that, so far as I am individ- 


ually concerned, I attach great value to the ties that connect us 

across the Atlantic, and that I am truly, and with all my heart, 

your brother in Christ, ATHANASE COQUEREL, JR., 
**Suffragan Pastor of the Reformed Church in Paris.’? 


This letter was written in 1850, and shows not only the ear- 
nest Universalism of the Coquerels, senior and junior, but also 
to what extent it prevails in the French Protestant Church. Of 


course the Orthodox party oppose it in a most bitter spirit. In- 


deed, about the time the above letter was written, in a discussion 
of the Council or Synod, that rigid Calvinist and bigot, Rev. Mr. 
Monad, is reported as openly declaring that, if the heresy of Uni- 
versalism could not be got rid of in any other way, it ‘* should be 
put down by the sword!” | 

M. Coquerel is removed from his pulpit by the Council, on the 
ground of heresy, the charge embracing several points of doctrine, 
not involving that of Universalism, in which he has outgrown the 
Orthodoxy of the church. But while the Council is against him, 
the people and the press are largely with him. The ‘* Temps,” 
the ‘* Presse,” the ‘¢ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and other journals, 
are out in condemnation of the Council. The ‘“ Presse” declares 
“that he was the leading preacher of France; that his church 


would not hold the multitudes which thronged to hear him; that 
when he preached a charity sermon for the poor, the boxes at the 
door were not wide or deep enough to contain the many jewels 
poured into them; that when he preached for the poor cotton- 


weavers of Rouen, the collection amounted to 15,000 frances. It 
then speaks of the liberality of the recent decision on the writers 
of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” and demands that the government 
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shall authorize M. Coquerel to open an independent church, when 
it will be seen what is the decision of the people on the verdict of 
the Consistory.” 

The following incident will show the feeling of the people on the 
subject. The elder Coquerel preached in the church of the street 
Saint Lazare, about a fortnight after his son was rejected by the 
Council. The edifice was crowded an hour before the time to be- 
gin the services, and at the close, the people would not leave the 
street until they had saluted the preacher on his way home. This 
was intended as.a peculiar expression of interest and sympathy 
in consequence of the action of the Presbyterial Council.! 

Another fact manifests the strong sympathy of the Protestant 
masses with the preacher. The senior pastor, Rev. Martin Pas- 
choud appealed to the Consistory against the judgment of the Pres- 
byterial Council; and in aid of his protest, carried in a petition 
bearing the names of jive thousand persons from among the Prot- 
estant congregations of Paris. 

On the other hand, M. Guizot, the distinguished author of the 
‘¢ History of Civilization in Europe,” justifies the Council, and in 
the debates takes issue with M. Coquerel and his supporters, on 
the ground that they reject the supernatural, the deity of Christ, 
vicarious atonement, and other doctrines of the church. He says 
some very good things, to which we may refer hereafter, — but in 
not one of his speeches does he cast the slightest censure on the 
preacher’s Universalism, or intimate that he regards it as heresy. 

To show the character of the preacher, whose removal has cre- 
ated such wide-spread interest and sympathy, and that our read- 


1 A contributor to the ‘* Religious Monthly,’’ for May, 1864, has the following 
notice of the elder Coquerel, in an article on ‘‘ Sunday in Paris.’’ Speaking of 
certain features of the church of the Oratoire, he adds, ‘‘ But one becomes quite 
indifferent to all this in the presence of a congregation of ten or twelve hundred 
hearers, profoundly attentive to a discourse delivered without notes, and with a 
vivacity of look and gesticulation to which with us nothing can be compared, 
though it is quiet and chaste by the side of an Italian preacher’s manner. By his 
fluency of utterance, his graceful elocution, his high-toned Christian character, 
his courteous and generous spirit, his respectable attainments, more direct and 
practical than speculative and philosophical, M. Coquerel would be a man of mark 
in any community. At the age of seventy, he is the oldest Protestant preacher in 
Paris. He has been for many years widely known for his eloquence, and for im- 

‘portant services in other than strictly professional walks of usefulness. Under the 
presidency of Louis Napoleon, he was for some time a member of the Corps Legis- 
latif.’’ 
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ers may see the earnestness of his religious spirit, the tenderness 
of his Christian love toward his people, his reverent piety, and 
his fidelity to his trust, we give the following from his ‘“‘ Farewell 


Sermon.” And as none of our weekly religious journals have in- 
terested themselves in the case, we shall indulge in somewhat 


lengthy extracts. 


‘«‘ Brethren, I am excluded on account of my free opinions, and 
I yield to force, but still maintaining my right to hold them — 
still bearing witness to that necessary and blessed heresy with 
which I am reproached, but which I cannot too strenuously 
avow,—that glorious heresy which holds that no dogma what- 
ever is superior to the Christian spirit,—no formula above a 
Christian life, —that life which Jesus was right in making con- 
sist of charity and love to God and man, the centre and true 
essence of religion. Here, my brethren, is my great, my supreme 
heresy. But this heresy, I am not afraid of confessing, is Chris- 
tianity itself. 

“J do not only say with St. Paul that ‘it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged with man’s judgment ;’ I say that it is 
necessary I should descend from this pulpit if it has ceased to be 
free. I told you long ago, in this very place, that I should be 
glad to stay so long as I should carry in my feeble hands the 
whole gift of God, all your religious liberties, and all my own; 
but I would never ascend these steps again, if in order to do so, I 
must trample upon any of your rights or mine, hush one whisper 
of my conscience, or disguise one iota of my faith; I would have 
nothing to do with a ministry in which the truths of Heaven, be- 
fore the preacher could deliver them, must bear the stamp of or- 
thodoxy,—Calvinistic, Lutheran, Roman, or Russian ; I would tear 
from my shoulders the pastor’s robe that had been made the livery 
of any bastard catholicism, and I would never open my lips in a 
pulpit where the humblest of the listeners at my feet would have 
the right to think of every word I uttered: ‘He may be sincere ; 
but where is the proof of it? He can only speak as he is ordered ; 
he is not free... .. Still, brethren, as I told you before, so 
must I say again, the exclusion to which I am condemned, pains 
me much I loved the ministry of the gospel; it was al- 
ways the desire of my life, the dream of my youth and even of my 
childhood. I desired nothing so much as to follow in the foot- 
steps of my father upon that sacred road. It was always the pre- 
vailing object of my studies, the centre round which gathered all 
my thoughts, the end of all my hopes and my ambition. 

=a loved the preaching of the holy word. I was happy when, 
carried away by strong conviction, or by warmth of religious feel- 
ing, I forgot myself and everything about me, to think of nothing 
but you, and the truths I had to tell you,—the great need you 
had of them, and the good they would do you. 
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‘I loved you, friends of every age, who have so often freely 
confided to me your doubts, your struggles, and your hopes. Par. 
ents, whose hearts moved by a tender anxiety, I have so long 
seconded in the moral education of your children ; families mourn. 
ing for some one departed, whose tears I have shared, and who 
have summoned me to cast the first sprinkling of earth upon the 
remains of their beloved, — you to whom I have so often shown, 
even through your tears, the consoling prospect of eternal life and 
a happy reunion, indeed, I loved you. 

* Young men, in the midst of the snares of this world and this 
city, so vain and so little Christian, between revolting exclusive- 
ness on the one hand and dissolving scepticism on the other, I 
pray you show that you have kept the faith, preserved a liberal 
piety, a manly religion, which makes you worthy sons of your 
country and true members of the church of Christ. 

‘Young women, let your faith, while severe to yourselves, and 
strong enough to preserve the dignity of your lives and the purity 
of your hearts, be, at the same time, radiant with sweetness of 
temper and amiability of manner, exempt from affectation and 
rigidity, spreading, like-a shaded lamp, a soft and mellow light 
around you.” 


Italy and the New Reformation. 


Tue religious change which is going on in Italy is deserving 
profound attention. It is really the beginning of a Reformation 
in the very citadel of the Papacy. Since the establishment of the 
kingdom of Italy, both the king and the people seem to have 
awakened to new life and liberty in religious as well as political 
things. A few facts will justify this statement. 

Religion: The pope and the king are bitterly hostile to each 
other. The pope refuses to sanction ecclesiastical appointments 
by the monarch, and the king denies the right of the pope to in- 
terfere in church matters, which he claims come within the pre- 
rogative of the State. The result is that some hundreds of places 
are vacant according to the pope’s interpretation, among which 
are three archbishoprics, including that of Milan, the most impor- 
tant in Lombardy. In the mean time, the ministry, or the king, 
has interfered in behalf of the liberal priests excommunicated by 
the pope for daring to petition him to confine himself to his spirit- 
ual duties. Orders have been issued to restore all the suspended 
priests to the administration and revenues of their former bene- 
fices, and hereafter to pay no heed to any decrees of suspension, 
unless they have the royal signature. 
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All Italy, except Rome and the adjacent provinces, is open to 
Protestant labor. In Florence, a Protestant Theological School 
has been established, and the gospel is preached and the Bible 
explained in nearly one hundred different places. In Milan, there 
are more than one thousand Protestant church-members. In Parma, 
a converted ¥ranciscan monk, of great eloquence, gathers immense 
crowds, and is called into the surrounding villages to preach the 
new gospel. And in one instance, when no room large enough 
could be obtained, he preached in a field to a congregation of two 
thousand people. At Cremona, a hall holding a thousand, was 
packed to the door. At Ferrara, a regular congregation of three 
hundred listen to the preaching of an evangelist of the Free Italian 
Church. In Piedmont, there is scarcely a town or village of any 
size, which has not its band of Protestant believers. In the island 
of Elba, there is a strong feeling in favor of the new faith. 

In addition to this, the Scottish National Bible Society sup- 
port twenty colporteurs, who last year sold 5,000 Bibles and Testa- 
ments and 50,000 religious tracts. And a Protestant weekly 
newspaper has been started at Florence, and a Sunday-school pa- 
per in the same city has already 4,000 subscribers, and in Milan, 
a family religious journal which began with a monthly issue is 
now published once in two weeks. Converted Catholics, Walden- 
sians, Baptists, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, all seem vying with 
each other in this noble work of education and religious reforma- 
tion in these regions of papal darkness. 

As an indication of the state of opinion in the colleges, we find 
the following from a correspondent of the American Presbyterian : 


‘‘ A professor in Naples, the other day, at the close of a lecture 
upon the corrupt Italian writers of the 17th century, proposed the 
bold question : ‘Whence, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘arises this mis- 
erable spiritual condition, which has made our naturally gifted 
people a reproach among the nations? The only answer I can 
give is, from the oppression of the religious spirit. A sad tyranny 
has, in our country, crushed the freedom of religion, and with it 
the freedom of the spirit. But now the gospel is no longer bound ; 
the spirit is free, and it will free Italy.’ The applause with which 
this sentiment was received by the students shows that a new life 
is astir in the halls of the universities of Italy.” 


Education: Another hopeful sign is the wonderfully increased © 
interest that is given to education, both by the government and 
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the people.‘ Emanuel, with an enlarged wisdom, has suppressed 
a great number of convents, —more than seventy in the city of Na- 
ples alone, — appropriating their property to the purposes of edu- 
cation. One of the most hopeful signs for the future of Italy is 
that, since the overshadowing power of the Papacy has been so 
greatly impaired, so general a desire to learn to readis manifested 
by the common people. Within the three last years more than 
100,000 Bibles have been bought by Italians! Compare this fact 
with the not forgotten story of the Madiai family. Schools are 
being rapidly opened in all directions. In 1861, there were in the 
Neapolitan provinces, 1,746 schools for boys, with 34,198 pupils; 
and 835 schools for girls, with 29,160 pupils. There are now 
2,367 schools for boys, with 77,864 scholars ; and 1,364 for girls, 
with 52,153 scholars. There were also 48 evening schools, with 
1,002 attendants; now 677 schools, with 14,341 attendants. In 
Palermo, under the Bourbon Francis, there were only 8 schools, 
while now there are 100. This immense increase in the means of 
education, and the manifestly diligent improvement of them, will 
soon begin to tell on the papal hierarchy, and help on the Protes- 
tant Reformation already initiated. 

In addition to all this, in Naples 20 convents have been sup- 
pressed ; in Perugia, more than 40, and in Assisi, 27. In Sicily, 
9,000 monks and 2,000 nuns, their property confiscated, have been 
sent into the world to take care of themselves. It is proposed to 
abolish monastic orders altogether. The bill before the Parliament 
states that there are 84 different religious orders, embracing 658 
monasteries of mendicants, and 1,724 of non-mendicants, with a 
population of 63,000 members, male and female. The total prop- 
erty is estimated at 76,000,000 of francs, or $15,000,000, of which 
the government propose to take possession, paying the clergy a 
stipulated sum annually. 


Thomas Starr King. 


It seems fitting that there should be some memorial record of 
this true Christian and patriot in the pages of the ‘ Quarterly,” 
which in the past have been so often adorned and enriched by his 
contributions. Our readers, therefore, will welcome the beautiful 
tribute to his memory in this number, by the intimate and valued 
friend both of Starr and of his worthy and honored father. The 
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special value of this sketch is the detailed account it furnishes of 
his boyhood and youth, and of the domestic, religious, and social 
influences under which his mind and heart were unfolded, and his 
character shaped and built up into action. His father was a de- 
voted Universalist clergyman, a man of genuine goodness and 
piety, of whose home and conversation and genial manners we have 
many pleasant memories. Some of the happiest days of our early 
ministry were spent under his hospitable roof, and in profitable and 
pleasing converse on themes religious, moral, and educational. The 
home atmosphere in which Starr passed his early years, his con- 
nection with the Charlestown Universalist Sunday-school, and the 
society and ministry of his pastor, Rev. Dr. Chapin, were emi- 
nently fitted to strengthen and develop his intellectual and reli- 
gious faculties ; and it is not difficult for those who knew the sur- 
roundings of his boyhood, to trace to these the germs of his 
religious character, his devotion to duty, and that culture and un- 
tiring industry which laid the foundations of his great usefulness. 

Mr. Frothingham’s paper is the only one of the many tributes 
to Mr. King which furnishes this information touching his early 
life, always so important to a just estimate of the man. And we 
feel sure that it will inform and correct the views of many in re- 
gard to events in his subsequent career. 

But we must not extend these remarks. The sketch referred to 
will show the preparation in Mr. King’s own mind which pre- 
ceded his denominational change, and the struggle which it cost 
him to make it at the last. And though we were grieved at the 
time, yet since the ways of Providence have opened to us more 
clearly, and we have seen to what a sphere of usefulness it intro- 
duced him, and what an unspeakable blessing to our country has 
come of his visit to California, the shadows have passed from our 
thoughts, and we are content. 

We shall be pardoned, perhaps, in closing, for putting on record 
here a letter received from Mr. King in reply to one written him 
in regard to the fatal sickness of his old friend, Abel Tompkins, 
to whoSe publications he so largely contributed. It will show the 
heart of Mw King, and the tenderness with which he remembered 
the friends of his youth in our ranks. 


San Francisco, April 30, 1862. 
My dear Friend Thayer, — Your letter of March 19th reached 
me only three days ago, —so slow is our overland mail in the wet 
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season. Alas! for the news it brought, and for the slow stages 
in which a reply can be returned ! 

- Who can tell me as I write that the genial and dear friend whose 
illness was so unexpectedly reported to me is now on earth? Ah, 
if I could but see him once more, and shake hands before the cord 
of the tent is cut ! or even send a message to his sick-room, —no, 
his well room, since he bears the call of Providence with such rey- 
erence and sweetness! You speak of his disease as fatal, and his 
bodily strength as likely to last but a few weeks. If, however, 
the silver cord has not been loosed when this reaches you, do-bear 
to the kindly and faithful Brother Abel the most affectionate greet- 
ing that my heart can send, — my thanks for his long and trusty 
friendship, and my prayers that the divine Love into which he 
will pass but a little time before us will be a conscious comfort 
and benediction to the dear ones he wiil leave behind. 

You will, indeed, lose a brother’s arm and heart in Tompkins, 
my dear Thayer. A kindlier eye and presence never graced a 
pew, or blessed a minister’s spirit. And how the charm has been 
lifted from Cornhill! Doctor Ballou and Tompkins translated ! 
Whittemore and Mussey gone! Ebal and Gerizim both smitten 
down! I dare not think of the doctor’s absence; and Abel’s de- 
parture, with his, will make Cornhill a street of sighs if I ever re- 
turn. 

Let me thank you, my friend, most cordially for your very kind 
and touching letter, and assure you that there are good prospects 
for a liberal faith in this wonderful land. My society are talking 
of building a new and larger church. But my heart to-night is 
with the noble ones gone. 

Yours sincerely in the faith, T. S. KING. 


Oniversalism in Holland. 


A work has recently been issued in Holland, by Albert Reville, 
D. D., pastor at Rotterdam, and author of ‘ Critical Studies on 
the Gospel of Matthew,” which has just been translated and pub- 
lished in London, under the title of ‘* A Manual of Religious In- 
struction.” The work is highly commended by the “ Westmin- 
ster” as one eminently useful to those “‘ anxious for some definite 
and positive Christianity in which they may rest.” In the chap- 
ter on ‘‘ Life Eternal,” the following occurs. The passagts in 
brackets are comments of the English translator. » 


‘¢ It is an error to consider eternal punishment as an integral 
part of the evangelical doctrine. The question, in the sense in 
which we of these days regard it, does not appear to have been 
present to the mind of the authors of the New Testament. We 
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must not allow ourselves to be misled by the mere sameness of 
sounds. The adjective which our versions render eternal had not 
in their tongue the definite meaning which it has in our own. It 
corresponds rather to our words future, of the other world, of the 
world to come. The Jews divided history into two parts; sepa- 
rated the one from the other by the coming of the Messiah... . 
And everything which was to take place in the future or Messianic 
age was designated by that adjective (aionios), which doubtless 
may signify eternal, since the Messianic age or world is never to 
come to an end [but compare 1 Cor. xv. 24, sq.], but which 
may also be applied to temporary things, provided they appertain 
to that future period, e. g., judgment, Heb. vi. 2. [It is not the 
idea of time, whether endless or otherwise, that the word aionios 
conveys so much as the idea of quality, so that aionios and Messi- 
anic are nearly synonymous; the chief difference is, that Messi- 
anic refers to Christ’s person, and aionios to his spirit, influence, 
and sway.] Mark ix. 44 indicates the certainty and not the eter- 
nity of the suffering. Matt. xii. 32 teaches the certainty of an in- 
evitable punishment, but says nothing of its duration.” 


The opinion of an individual author respecting the orthodoxy 
of endless punishment is not, perhaps, a very: important matter ; 
but the significant fact in regard to this book is that it was 
‘‘ crowned by the Hague Society for the Defence of the Christian 


Religion.” This being the case, the positive declaration that ‘ it 
is an error to consider eternal punishment as an integral part of 
the evangelical doctrine” is an important matter, and shows the 
drift of thought and belief on this point among the religious classes 
in Holland. Our American evangelicals must look to this at the 
next meeting of the ‘ Alliance.” 


The English Church and its Heresies. 


Tue recent decision of the Privy Council in regard to Rev. Mr. 
Wilson’s alleged heresy, in the matter of Universal Restoration, 
seems to have opened the subject anew for general discussion: 
The English journals are giving considerable attention to the 
question. ‘The London correspondent of the American ‘“ Presby- 
terian,” who writes of course in the interests of his own creed, has 
the following in a recent letter. How far his statement respecting 
the criticism of Maurice and his school on the word aionios is to 
be taken for truth, we have not the means of determining. At 
any rate, if he had read Mr. Goodwin’s articles in the ‘‘ Christian 
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Examiner,” on the meaning of the words aion and aionios, he 
might, perhaps, ‘‘ perceive what sense there is in that” criticism. 


‘* A number of letters are appearing in the ‘ Spectator’ on 
Eternal Punishment. The recent judgment having thrown open 
the field to the clergy, they are taking advantage of the liberty to 
show how little they believe. The Maurice theory on this subject 
seems to be the one now relied upon by these Universalists ; for 
though they repudiate the name, I do not see how they can avoid 
the logical conclusion to Universal Restitution. Their strong 
point is a mere metaphysical quibble on the meaning of the word 
‘eternal’ (aionios). The word used, they say, regarding eternal life 
is the one used regarding eternal punishment. Now when used 
in connection with God, this word means everything (good) but 
duration [what sense there is in that you will find it hard to per- 
' ceive]! when used with life also, you must sever from it the idea of 
duration: therefore when used with punishment, you must do the 
same! This is the brilliant logic of modern Neology! Wouldn’t 
Plato and Plotinus have laughed at their Christian disciples? This 
great subject is exciting a very wide discussion. I went to Long: 
man’s the other day to get a pamphlet entitled ‘ Forgiveness after 
Death,’ by an English clergyman, and found that, though issued 
but a short time ago, there were none left.” 


We briefly alluded to the judgment respecting Mr. Wilson in 
the April number ; but finding a very clear statement of the points 
in controversy and the grounds of the decision in the ‘“‘ Methodist 
Quarterly,” we venture to transfer it to our pages. 


** The second charge against Mr. Wilson referred to that part 
of his essay in which he says that such is the neutral character of 
the multitude that neither the promises nor denunciations of Rev- 
elation are applicable to them: that hope must be entertained 
that after the great adjudication ‘receptacles may be found for 
those who shall be infants as to spiritual development, where the 
stunted may become strong, and the perverted may be restored ; 
that in the end all, both small and great, shall find a refuge in the 
bosom of the universal Parent, to repose or to be quickened into 
higher life in the ages to come, according to his will.’ It was con- 
tended by the promoters of the suit that Mr. Wilson in thus writ- 
ing had denied that at the end of the world there will be a judg- 
ment of God awarding either eternal happiness or eternal misery. 
But the court declined to admit these interpretations. The only 
question it would consider was, whether it was competent for a 
clergyman of the Church of England to express a hope that the 
punishment of the wicked may rot endure to alleternity. Against 
this opinion appeal was made to the creed of Athanasius and the 
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Commination service, in which the destiny of the wicked is spoken 
of as ‘everlasting fire.’ The court observed that the words ‘ ever- 
lasting fire’ are nowhere interpreted in the formularies of the 
Church, and that an article denouncing the doctrine of an ultimate 
restoration of the wicked, which had been inserted in the Articles 
in the reign of Edward IV., was struck out in the year 1562. The 
court therefore declared that the formularies contain no such dis- 
tinct declaration on the subject as would require it to condemn as 
penal the expression of a hope by a clergyman that even the ulti- 
mate pardon of the wicked who are condemned in the day of judg- 
ment may be consistent with the will of Almighty God.” 


In a late convocation, the Bishop of London, in the course of the 
debate, uttered the following sentiments.. They show us the way 
the tide is running, even with some of the magnates of the church. 


‘I trust, whatever we do, whether we adopt the Bishop of Ox- 
ford’s proposal or not, that we shall each of us in our sphere do 
all that we can to calm men’s minds, and point out to them that 
we do not believe that the faith of Christ is in danger because it 
has been laid down by the highest court of appeal that a man is 
not legally punishable for holding that there are statements con- 
nected with physical science and other matters of that kind in the 
Bible which are not to be accepted as the infallible truth of God, 
and that neither do we think that the Church of England is in dan- 
ger of being altogether ruined because the same tribunal has pro- 
nounced that a clergyman is not legally punishable who entertains 
a hope that in the infinite ages God’s mercy and his justice may 
by some means find an escape for lost souls.” 


The manner in which the question of endless punishment is 
handled outside of the church and ‘the courts, may be seen in the 
following speech by Sir John Bowring, delivered at the ‘“* Exeter 
Congregational Meeting,” and reported in the ‘“‘ Devon Weekly 
Times.” : 


‘‘ Eternal sufferings!” said Sir John. ‘‘ Has any one ever real- 
ized the meaning of those horrible words? Have they looked into 
the real character of a creed which represents the ‘ God of Love,’ 
‘the Father of men,’ with attributes more devilish than idolatry 
ever applied to Moloch, or the worst fiends created by heathenish 
Imagination? Eternal torments! What would be said of a par- 
ent who should torment his child for a day, — for a year, —for the 
whole length of his existence? Why, when our laws for the heav- 
lest of crimes inflict the death punishment on the criminal, we 
are shocked at the idea of prolonged agony; and here are men, 
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professors, teachers of Christianity, who hold that the least vicious 
of the damned, who cannot be far off from the least virtuous of the 
saved, is handed over, not to short years, but to ever-during ages 
of punishment and woe. And these dreadful denunciations are 
the good tidings which the Prince of peace, as they tell us, brought 
from heaven! I have lived [said Sir John] among the Buddhists, 
Their religion is professed by nearly half of the human race. They 
hold that the infant is born in innocence, — that is the beginning 
of their faith ; that-after long probation and sacred discipline the 
man is to be absorbed in the Deity, — this is the consummation of 
their faith. Now I hold that there is more of truth, more of Chris. 
tianity, in these grand doctrines of the Buddhist than in the creed 
of Orthodoxy, which tells us of the impurity of the unbaptized 
child (the very child of whom Jesus said, ‘ of such is the kingdom 
of heaven’), and that the destiny of the man who does not receive 
their teachings is everlasting perdition.” 


On the other hand, the High Churchmen regard Universalism as 
a dangerous element in the church and among the people. They 
are anxious lest the flood-gates of evil and death will be opened, 
and the land deluged with wickedness, through the prevalence of 
this “heresy.” They are using arguments (?) which have long 
ago lost their force in this country, showing that they are only in 
the alphabet of the discussion, and, indeed, in the alphabet of 
knowledge respecting the philosophy of human nature and the in- 
fluence of religious doctrines on the morals and religious growth 
of the believer. We give the following, as a specimen, from the 
‘¢ Christian Remembrancer :” — — 


‘‘ We should like briefly to state our convictions respecting the 
effects of Universalism on any minds that can really persuade 
themselves (how few, how very few, seem really able to attain to 
this !) that the doctrine so named is the actual truth of God. Such 
a one, we conceive, would reason somewhat as follows: ‘ Foras- 
much as all men will at length be saved, it is obviously needless 
to spend time and labor upon Christian missions. Nay, why care 
for the work of the church at home? Why struggle against one’s 
own special temptations? Whether we take part with Cain or 
Abel, with St. Stephen or his persecutors, with the Christ or the 
anti-Christ, it will be all one in the end.’ Yes, such is the voice 
that is whispering in men’s ears. But is it the voice of God’s 
_ revelation? Is it even the dictate of common sense and of sound 
reason? Or is it only another form of the suggestion made of 
old, ‘ Ye shall not surely die.’ ” 


The ‘ Spectator,” one of the leading literary journals of Eng- 
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land, has the following plain talk respecting the popular doctrine 
of atonement, in an article on the confutation of Bishop Colenso’s 
books by the Dean of Cape Town. It shows how the minds of 
the educated classes are outgrowing other dogmas of the church, 
and also that they have no fear of saying this. 


‘¢ The Dean is exceedingly emphatic on the so-called doctrine of 
vicarious propitiation, asserting that a transaction was needful 
‘within the Godhead’ to ‘ appease’ the Father ‘for the sinfulness 
of man, and this quite apart from the purifying power which re- 
moves and obliterates that sinfulness. ‘ It is true,’ says the Dean, 
‘that the propitiation goes on within the divine nature, emanating 
from God the Father, brought about by God the Son, and that 
God loves his Son, even while He is angry with him for our sakes.’ 
But we cannot allow it to be said that God was not angry, and 
was not appeased by punishment.’ We assert this to be pure 
heathenism, importing a theatrical anger into the Godhead, which 
has not even a vestige of support in Scripture, and attributing to 
God a species of insincerity which he has forbidden to man. God 
‘angry with Christ for our sakes, even while he loves him for his 
own’! Itis one of those degrading fictions which, if it could be 
true, would change the very meaning of the word God from Father 
of infinite righteousness into a being who has put higher thoughts 
into the human conscience than he has realized in his own life. 
Thinking men may try to believe this ; but it must be at their peril. 
The Scripture which speaks of the Son of God as bearing the 
stripes by which we are healed, — not by which we are bought off 
without being healed,—and which contains nowhere a hint of 
God’s ‘ anger with his Son for our sakes,’ is, at least, guiltless of 
giving any excuse to this first step in the sacerdotal passport sys- 
tem by which the communication between man and God is made 
into a matter of technical negotiation.” 


Colleges of Massachusetts. 


WE give below a few statistics, in brief, respecting the Colleges 
of our State, to be followed in future numbers with similar infor- 
mation in regard to the Colleges and Theological Schools of New 
England. 

1. Harvard College — chartered 1650. The Treasurer’s Report 
shows that the property of this institution (independent of the 
College buildings and the adjacent lands, the library and other 
valuables, which have no pecuniary value attached to them in the 
Treasurer’s books, but worth probably $1,200,000) is set down at 
$1,627,468. Of this thene is funded for the Academic Department, 
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including the library, $646,000 ; for the Theological School, $113,- 
000 ; Scientific School, 131,000; Observatory, $111,000; for Spe- 
cial Purposes, $492,000 ; in trust, for purposes not connected with 
the College, $71,000. 

Of the funds for special purposes, more than $400,000 come 
from the legacy of the late Benjamin Bussey, the conditions of 
which are that one-half the income shall be devoted to the Law 
and Theological Schools, in equal proportions ; and the other half 
to the establishment and support of an Agricultural School. Of 
the sums given in trust to the Corporation for purposes not di- 
rectly connected with the College, $15,000 is from the Williams 
legacy for ‘‘ preaching the gospel among the Indians,” the income 
of which is divided in part between the Herring Pond and Marsh- 
pee Indians. There is also a fund created by a donation of Sarah 
Winslow, made years ago, one-half the income of which the Cor- 
poration is required to pay “to the minister of Tyngsborough,” 
and the other half ‘ to the schoolmaster of Tyngsborough.” The 
Treasurer reports as paid to each of these worthies, $111.11. 

The salary of the President is $3,000 and house. In the Aca- 
demic Department, Professor Peabody receives $2,500 ; Professors 
B. Pierce, Gray, Bowen, Lovering, Torrey, Lowell, Child, Lane, 
and Cook, each 2,400; Sophocles and Goodwin, each $1,800; J. 
M. Pierce $1,200; Professor Wyman, $900, and whatever may be 
the income of certain stocks donated to his professorship, —a re- 
mark true of several others. Professor Lovering also receives 
$500 as Regent, and Professor Bowen $200 as Registrar. Pro- 
fessors Horsford and Gibbs each receive $2,400. The librarian 
receives $1,500; his associate, E. R. Abbot, $1,400, and two 
others jointly, $1,400. In the Theological School, three Professors 
enjoy salaries of $2,400 each; and: in the Law School there are 
two professorships of $3,000, and one of 2,000. Agassiz’s salary 
is $2,500; Professor Eliot’s $1,200, and Professor Eustis’ $1,500 
stated, and $842 from income of stocks, which varies according 
to dividends from year to year. Professor Bond, of the Observa- 
tory, receives $2,200, and his assistants $1,170. The annual ex- 
penditure of the College is about $73,600. 

The number of students is 822, of whom 12 are resident gradu- 
ates, 20 divinity students, 76 scientific, 124 law, and 167 medical! 
seniors, 99 ; juniors, 86 ; sophomores, 121; freshmen, 116. Of the 
822, Massachusetts sends 513 ; Boston, 145, Cambridge, 78. 
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2. Williams College — chartered 1793. This institution takes 
its name from Ephraim Williams, who fell in the old French war 
of 1755, and left his fortune for the establishment of a ‘ free 
school in the township west of Fort Massachusetts, commonly 
called West Township ;” provided it should be incorporated into 
a town with the name of Williamstown.° 

Number of professorships, 10; number of students, 182; of 
whom there are seniors, 47; juniors, 51; sophomores, 44; fresh- 
men, 40; and of the whole number 47 are from Massachusetts. 
The necessary annual expenses of the student vary from $143 to 
$190. The study of Astronomy is accompanied by practical illus- 
trations in the Observatory, and by instructions in the use of in- 
struments, among which are a Transit Instrument, and a powerful 
refracting telescope, equatorily mounted and moved by clock- 
work. Volumes in the library, 20,000. 


3. Amherst College—chartered 1821. The property of this College, 
above the buildings and land on which they stand, is funded as 
follows: For the support of professorships, $80,000 ; for scholar- 
ships and prizes, $25,000 ; charity fund, $60,000. Total $165,000. 
On the last-named foundation about jifty students, who are prepar- 
ing for the ministry, receive tuition, room-rent, etc., nearly free. 
The number of professorships is 11, among which is a ‘‘ Professor- 
ship of Hygiene and Physical Education,” the design of which is 
‘*to teach the students, both theoretically and practically, the Laws 
of Health. This daily physical training is a part of the regular 
College course. The Professor is an educated physician, and has 
not only a general oversight of the health of the College, but the 
students have the privilege of consulting him without charge.” 

The number of students is 202 ; seniors, 30 ; juniors, 58 ; sopho- 
mores, 64; freshmen, 50; of whom nearly one-half are from other 
States, and only two from Boston. Necessary expenses of the 
student estimated at $150 to $180 annually. The aid rendered to 
beneficiaries and indigent young men preparing for the ministry 
varies from fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars the year. Twen- 
ty-four prizes are awarded, varying from ten to sixty dollars, 
including one of $40 “for the best comprehension of Butler’s 
Analogy ;” and one of $60 “to the candidate who passes the best 
examination for admission to the freshman class;” and one of 
$60 to the member or members of the senior class who, at the close 
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of the College course, ‘‘ have made the most of their time, talents, 
- and opportunities in developing and improving their whole charac. 
ter, physically, intellectually, socially, and morally, as students 
and gentlemen.” A sensible condition. The College library con. 
tains 20,000 volumes, and the Society collections some 6,000, 

4, Tufts College — chartered 1852. The property of this flour. 
ishing institution in lands, buildings, etc., is valued at $160,000; 
productive funds, in the form of notes, mortgages, etc., $130,000. 
Funds, secured in various ways, not productive at present, more 
than $100,000. Total, $400,000. Number of professorships, 5, 
Whole number of students, 49,— 7 seniors, 15 juniors, 9 sopho- 
mores, 15 freshmen, and 3 in the philosophical course. Of these 
19 are from Massachusetts, and three only from Boston. 

Of the graduates, 19 have entered the ministry. Fifty of those 
who have been connected with the College are or have been in 
the army, — considerably more than one-half the entire number of 
graduates. 

The Faculty have established a philosophical course of study, 
of three years, on the completion of which the degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy will be conferred. It differs from the full College 
course, in omitting the Latin and Greek languages, and including 
more of mathematics as applied to civil engineering, and of chemis- 
try as applied to agriculture and the arts. 

In accordance with a requisition of the State, three scholarships 
have been established. The income of each— fifty dollars —is 
awarded to meritorious students needing assistance. A fund ofa 
thousand dollars has been donated to the College, the income of 
which is loaned to students who desire assistance in this manner, 
in sums not exceeding thirty dollars. When repaid, these sums 
will be added to the fund. These awards are made by the Board 
of Trustees, on the recommendation of the Faculty. 
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1. Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. By John Hanning 
Speke, Captain H. M. Indian Army. With Map and Portraits and numer- 
ous Illustrations. New York : Harper & Brothers. pp. 590. 8vo. $3.50. 


Tue publishers deserve the hearty thanks of the reading public 
for reproducing this interesting work in so readable a form, and at 
a price which will enable the thousands to place it in their home 
libraries. It is impossible within our narrow limits to do justice 
to the extent and value of the information it contains; to say 
nothing of its fascinating story of personal adventure, and its nu- 
merous descriptions of the character, politics, manners, and cus- 
toms of the tribes of Equatorial Africa. Some of the people to 
whom the author introduces us are quite remarkable characters, 
as the king and queen of Uganda, not to mention the leading per- 
sonages of their court. 

But it is the solid and important information imparted by Cap- 
tain Speke, after all, that constitutes the chief charm of the book. 
The fact that for five degrees on either side of the equator there 
is a magnificent plateau, at an elevation of some three thousand 
feet, blessed with a rich and fertile soil, abundant in productions, 
and favored with a temperate and delightful climate, a region 
which seems almost to. beg for occupation, culture, and civilization, 
and to promise success to any well-ordered colonization, to any 
attempt to enlighten, Christianize, and civilize the continent,— 
this is the fact which gives importance to the expedition of Cap- 
tain Speke; and challenges for his volume the attention of every 
friend of Africa and of the long-neglected negro race. 

In addition to all these subjects of interest, it settles the long- 
mooted question of the source of the Nile, the problem which has 
exercised the world for more than two thousand years. And it is 
easy to see from the map that the inland sea in which it rises, 
when it is covered with steamboats and sailing craft, and becomes 
the highway of commerce and trade, must exert a very marked 
influence on the future of this interesting region. 


2. Patriotism, and other Papers. By Thomas Starr King. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch, by Hon. Richard Frothingham. Boston: Tompkins & Co. 
pp. 359, $1.50. 


The papers which make this volume were contributed to Uni- 
versalist periodicals, during the period of Mr. King’s connection 
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with our denomination ; and they embrace some of the very best 
things that have ever come from his pen. It is not needful to 
eulogize the author, or to commend his productions. His fame 
as a writer and speaker are as wide as the continent; and the 
beauty of his Christian life and the glory of his patriotic career 
in California are alike the inheritance of the church and the 
country. 

We well remember the glow of delight with which we read the 
paper on “ Plato’s Views of Immortality,” when it first appeared 
in the “‘ Universalist Quarterly,” and the laudatory letter we wrote 
him, and then burned, lest it might unduly excite a self-esteem, 
which now we know he never cherished. The talk by certain 
persons, assuming the special guardianship of Mr. King’s reputa- 
tion, about the great wrong done to him by the publication of 
these ‘‘immature productions of his youth,” is simply absurd. 
Several of them were written about the time he prepared his lec- 
ture on Goethe; of which President Walker is reported to have 
said, ‘‘ It is not remarkable that so young a man could write such 
an essay, but that any man could.” 


3. Industrial Biography: Iron-makers and Tool-makers. By Samuel 
Smiles, author of ‘‘ Self-Help,” etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 410. 
$1.25. 


This volume will prove a welcome gift to thousands of deserv- 
ing mechanics, who will find their inventive ingenuity, their pa- 
tient study and courage under difficulties fully appreciated, as 
well as the immense benefits which, as a class, they have conferred 
-on the world. It shows especially how much iron and iron-work- 
ers have done to help on the civilization of mankind; and how 
much more we owe to iron than to gold the manifold comforts 
and blessings of the life we are living to-day. Although recently 
published, nearly 20,000 copies of the English edition have been 
sold. 


4, Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By the ‘‘ Country 
Parson.”? Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 311. $1.50. 


We took up this book anticipating much pleasure from its pe- 
rusal; but we have been sadly disappointed. The ‘‘ Recreations 
of a Country Parson,” the Essays in the ‘‘ Atlantic,” were fresh, 
instructive, charming; but these sermons differ in nothing from 
thousands of others written from the Orthodox point of view. 

The volume is gotten up very neatly, the publishers having 
done more for it than the author. 


5. The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, Translated by George 
Long. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, pp. 310. $1.25. 


We give this translation hearty welcome; for we confess the 
Greek of Antoninus beyond our reading as an enjoyment. We 
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have desired to be more familiar with the philosophical emperor’s 

“Thoughts” on the grave and interesting subjects he discusses, 

and we gratefully acknowledge our obligations to the translator 

and publishers for the pleasure and information afforded by this 

little book. The relation of the emperor to important events in 

the early Chr istian Church gives it a peculiar interest for the stu- 

dent in ecclesiastical history. It was during his time that Justin 

Martyr's first Apology was written ; and Tatian’s Oration against 

the Greeks, or, substantially, against the popular Paganism ; ; and 

it was to Marcus Antoninus that the Apology, or Defence of the 

Christians, by Athenagoras, was addressed ; as was also that of’ 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis, and that of Apollinarius. It was in his. 
reign that Polycarp suffered martyrdom, and the Christians were: 
fiercely persecuted at Smyrna, Lyons, and other places. The- 
famous legend of the ‘* Thundering Legion” belongs also to this 

reign ; the supposed miracle on which it is founded having hap-- 
pened in the campaign against the Quadi, a. p. 174. 

But the chief interest of the book lies in giving us the ‘‘ Thoughts” 
of one of the best minds of antiquity on the great moral problems 
which still agitate the minds of men. It is as interesting as it is 
curious to see how the imperial philosopher meets the questions 
concerning a divine Providence, the existence of evil, death, and 
the future life. Having surveyed the field of his labors, the reader 
will be in a better condition to appreciate the revelations of the 
Gospel, and the debt he owes to Him who is “ the Way, the Life, 
and the Truth.” 


6. Life of William Hickling Prescott. By George Ticknor. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. pp. 458,12mo. $2.00. 


This book will be eagerly read by youthful aspirants after liter- 
ary honors; and they will discover from it that it is only by a 
judicious selection of subjects, and by much study, laborious in-. 
vestigation of authorities and original sources of information, 
carefully sifting, digesting, and arranging ; by writing and rewrit-. 
ing, pruning, finishing, and elaborating the style; by reviewing, 
correcting, and patiently waiting before publishing, that an au-- 
thor can secure a permanent reputation. In addition to these les- 
sons, this life of Mr. Prescott will show how possible it is fora 
resolute will to overcome the most formidable obstacles blocking 
the path to success, — always a valuable lesson to those beginning 
life. 

The book will furnish most profitable and delightful reading to- 
all classes ; and its interest and instruction will be greatly in-. 
creased by the correspondence so largely distributed through the: 
volume, embracing not only Mr. Prescott’s letters, but others 
from Bancroft, Everett, Irving, Humboldt, Macaulay, Lyell, Hal-. 
lam, etc. Itisa pleasant thing to see how such celebrities think 
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and feel in regard to each other’s labors and triumphs in the fields 
of literature. 


7. The Freedom of the Will as Basis of Human Responsibility and a 
Divine Government, elucidated and maintained in its issue with the Neces- 
sitarian Theories of Hobbes, Edwards, the Princeton Essayists, and other 
leading advocates. By D.D.Whedon,D.D. New York: Carleton & Por- 
ter. pp. 438. $1.50. 


Another attempt to solve the vexed problem touching the invis- 


ible and unknowable point where the divine and human agency 
blend into‘one, — the problem which Paul has stated so compactly, | 
and left without explanation, in Phil. ii.: ‘‘ Work out your own 


salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God which worketh in 
you both to will and to do of his own good pleasure.” The author 


believes that he ‘‘ has furnished some new thoughts to this ancient 
debate, and brought the difficulty nearer to a solution.” So far 
as our examination goes, we do not find any sure foundation for 


this belief. 
Section III., on “ The Theological Argument,” is no more sat- 


isfactory than scores of other attempts; and the chapter on the 
‘* Reconciliation of Free Agency and Foreknowledge,” notwith- 
standing the implied ‘“ settlement of the question,” leaves it pre- 


cisely where all his predecessors have left it ; and we cannot.see on 
what he founds his claim that he has “ brought the difficulty 


nearer a solution.” But if Dr. Whedon has not furnished new 
thoughts, he has certainly furnished some new words; such as 
‘* inalternative,” ‘‘ freedomism,” ‘‘ uniformitarian,” ‘‘ futurition,” 


** alteriety,” ‘* unthinkability,” ‘‘ antecedental,” ‘‘ volitionality,” 


“automatism,” etc. A glossary would be an improvement in 
the next edition. 


8. Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire. Vol. iii. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 431. $2.00. 


The previous volumes of this splendid work gave us an able sur- 
vey of the Republic in the time of its decay, its drift toward a 
military despotism, and the rise of that great general and great 


man, Julius Cesar, the manner in which he seized the reins of 


government, and rode into place and power, and the causes of his 
downfall and assassination. This third volume takes up the nar- 
rative at this point, and, in the rapid flow of events, shows us the 
processes by which the mightiest republic was transformed into 
the mightiest empire on earth. Mr. Merivale has a thorough in- 
sight into his subject, and into the meaning and true aim of his- 
tory. His exposition of the social and political causes working up 
into the grand result, and his masterly survey of the imperial power 
and administration, given in the last two chapters, rival anything 
in that line to be found inGibbon. We renewedly commend these 
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volumes to the students of our denomination, and to all who love 
good reading and solid information. 


9, Satan's Devices and the Believer’s Victory. By Rev. William L. Par- 
sons. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 312. $1.25, 

A very comforting book for those who wish to shift the respon- 
sibility of their temptations and sins to the shoulders of Satan. 
It might have been written in the days of Salem witchcraft, with- 


out prejudice to the culture or the creed of that interesting period. 


When a man talks seriously of the devil being able, in his business 
hurry of dragging souls to hell, to go ‘** four times round the earth 
and back again in a single second,” he gets beyond the reach of 


criticism. 


10. The Great Stone Book of Nature. By D. T. Ansted, M. A., F.R.S., 
F. A. S., ete. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Childs. 

A pleasant and popular account of Rocks, Minerals, and Fossils. 
No one will get the headache by reading it, but will lay it down, 
surprised to see how fascinating the facts of Geology may be 


made. There is no more delightful evidence of the increasing 
thirst for scientific knowledge than the success of works like this, 
which furnish to the young reader, not only precious mformation 
as to God’s creations, but win him by the beauty of their pages to 


examine for himself.—E. C. B. 


11. America and her Commentators. With a Critical Sketch of Travel 
in the United States. By Henry T. Tuckerman. New York: Charles Scrib-- 


ner. pp. 460. 8vo. $2.50. 


If our readers wish a lively picture of this country, as presented’ 


at different periods of its growth by writers of various nationali-- 
ties, this is the work which they should seek above all others. It 
condenses into 460 pages the essential facts recorded by the great 


crowd of explorers and travellers, beginning with the early dis-- 


coverers, and proceeding to sketches of the French Missionary 
explorations, of French, English, Swedish, German, Italian, and. 
American travellers, giving the results of their observations and 
opinions, with a caustic chapter on the abuse of our country and: 
people by English travellers, and closing with a chapter, in whieh: 
the author gives his own “Conclusion” of the whole matter, its. 


only fault being its brevity. The book is a library of American: 
Travel embracing a complete survey of its literature, with liberal 


extracts as specimens, some of which, if space permitted, we: 
should be glad to copy, especially that charming picture of Boston 
and its literary celebrities, from Kohl, pp. 313-328. If some: 
thousands of this volume were distributed in England, it would 
do good service in correcting the blunders and falsehoods of. its. 


blind, bigoted, bribed, and besotted brawlers and editors.. 
34* 
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12. Synonyms of the New Testament. By R. ©. Trench, D. D. Second 
Part. New York: Charles Scribner. pp. 214. 1.25. 


Dr. Trench is too well known in this department of literature 
to need any commendation. This second part is the equal of its 
predecessor, and is a valuable help to the critical student of the 
New Testament. Its usefulness to many readers would have been 
increased by translations of the quotations in Greek and Latin. 


13. Thoughts for the Christian Life. By Rev. James Drummond. With 
ee by J. G. Holland. New York: Charles Scribner. pp. 371. 

A volume of earnest practical sermons, tinged of course with 
the Orthodoxy of their author, as they should be if he was honest ; 
but full of the good thoughts of a good man, presented in a plain, 
pleasing, and winning style. The character which Dr. Holland 
attributes to his friend and pastor is fairly reflected in these ser- 


mons. 


14. Work and Play ; or, Literary Varieties. By Horace Bushnell. New 
York : Charles Scribner. pp. 464. $1.50. 


Dr. Bushnell is one of the few whose vigorous mind and 
scholarly training and ready and muscular grasp of whatever 
subject he attempts make him a favorite with all classes of read- 
ers and thinkers. The present volume is a collection of orations 
and addresses with which the public have already made acquaint- 
ance. It will be welcomed by his friends who have long desired 
to have them in a permanent form. We are glad to see among 
them “The Age of Homespun,” a sweet picture of the ‘good 
old times.” 


15. Illustrations of Universal Progress: a Series of Discussions. By 
Herbert Spencer. With a notice of his ‘* New System of Philosophy.” 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A collection of Mr. Spencer's contributions to the ‘‘ Quarter- 
lies;” and, though they have no designed relation to each 
other, they all illustrate more or less directly his favorite doctrine 
of Evolution, or the Law of Universal Progress, — a doctrine which 
has lain vaguely in the minds of many thinkers, but which he has 
put into scientific form, and translated into intelligible speech. 
These essays are rich with ripe thought, eminently suggestive and 
educating, and will be welcomed as a valuable addition to our 
philosophical literature. : 


16. The National Almanac and Annual Record for the year 1864. Phil- 
adelphia : George W. Childs. pp. 640. $1.50. 


The world in a nut-shell, — indispensable to every public officer, 
to every editor, and to every one writing of the country or the 
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war. Almost every question which a man can ask respecting the 
government, finances, armies, navies, commerce, navigation, ag- 
riculture, manufactures, education, or any other matter of public 
interest, in our own or in foreign countries, is answered in this 
yolume. It is a statistical history of the world as it is to-day, 
and a perfect wonder of condensation, of compact, solid, and use- 
ful information. 


17. The Veil Partly Lifted, and Jesus becoming Visible. By W. H. Fur- 
ness. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. pp. 301. $1.25. 


A beautifully printed volume, worthy of its popular publishers. 
Of course it is marked by the well-known peculiarities of the au- 
thor of ** Jesus and his Biographers.” The miracles are to him 
the product of natural forces. He admits the resurrection of Christ ; 
but he sets aside the miracle of the evangelists for a greater, we 
think, when he says, Jesus ‘‘ came to life through the extraordinary 
force of will with which he was endowed.” Is it any more natural 
that a dead man should raise himself to life than that God should 
raise him? Mr. Furness is sincere, and loves the Lord Je- 
sus Christ with all his heart. There is nothing flippant or irrev- 
erent in his spirit or style. His theory is simply that Christianity 
isa ‘‘ natural product, a product realized, not against, or aside 
from, but in the established order of things” —that ‘ nature cul- 
minated in Christ, and that, of all that exists, he is the one being 
profoundly human, pre-eminently natural.” 


18. A Youth’s History of the Rebellion. By William M. Thayer. Bos- 
ton: Walker, Wise, & Co. pp. 347. $1.25. 


All Mr. Thayer’s books are a success. This volume, which is 
the substance of larger works, gives a graphic and authentic nar- 
rative of the Rebellion from the bombardment of Fort Sumter to 
the capture of Roanoke Island. I* is alive with the spirit of true 
patriotism, and will inspire our youth with an earnest love of coun- 
try and of the dear old flag, which is now more than ever the sym- 
bol of universal freedom. The book is selling by thousands. 


i9. The American Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion. By Hor- 
ace Greeley. Hartford: O. D. Case & Co. 


This work hastens to the end of the first volume, and is, beyond 
comparison, the most valuable, reliable, and informing work which 
has yet appeared. In the long run, we think, it will take the 
place of every other with those who desire the real history of the 
war, its cause, progress, and results. 
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20. The New Testament : With Explanatory Notes and Practical Obser. - 
vations. By Sylvanus Cobb, D.D. Boston: Published by the Commen- 
tator. pp. 707. $3.00. 


We have examined this volume with care, and give it a hearty 
welcome. It will prove a useful contribution to our denomina- 
tional literature, a valuable assistant to our Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and a much-needed help in our families. Its explanations 
are brief, intelligible, and direct to the point; and its practical 
observations are of the same character, exhibiting the moral and 
spiritual lessons of the text in few words, very helpful to those 
conducting family services. 

The author modestly says, ‘‘ Clergymen, and others who have 
occasion for more extended illustrations and more copious ex- 
tracts from authorities, will have recourse to the able and very 
critical Commentary of Dr. Paige, and other elaborate works.” 
Clergymen and students, nevertheless, will find many original and 
suggestive notes in the work, even though they may not always 
agree with the Commentator. Dr. Cobb is a sound theologian, 
and whatever interpretation he may give to a passage is worthy 
of careful consideration. 


21. Biblical Review: Intended as a New and Improved Commentary on 
the Bible. By Rev. W. E. Manley. Vol. iii. Chicago: Published by the 
author. pp. 001. $1.50. 


We have not had time to give this work a thorough reading ; but 
we are greatly pleased with the portion we have read. The sub- 
ject is one of great interest to us, —the Laws and Institutions of 
Moses, — and, while not endorsing all the author says, we honor 
the diligence, the reading and laborious study of which the book 
gives evidence. We heartily wish the volume and its companions 
could find place in all our homes, and be carefully studied. The 
Bible in that case would soon command that reverent attention to 
which it is so pre-eminently entitled, and the reading of it would 
be a pleasure and not a labor. We.desire to bespeak the atten- 
‘tion of our ministers to these books of Mr. Manley. If their libra- 
ries are not very rich, they will find them a great help in their 
study of the Pentateuch. 


22. A Treatise on Homiletics: Designed to illustrate the true Theory and 
Practice of Preaching the Gospel. By Daniel P. Kidder, D. D., Professor 
in the Garrett Biblical Institute. New York: Carleton & Porter. pp. 499. 
$1.50. 


This volume is entitled to an elaborate notice, and we shall 
probably return to it at some other time. At this present writing, 
we can only say that it should be in the hands of every young 
man who designs to devote himself to the preaching of the gos- 
pel. It abounds in useful information respecting the manner 
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and matter of preaching, the subjects, composition, and classifica- 
tion of sermons, the aids and agencies of pulpit preparation, the 
proprieties and vices of the pulpit, and similar themes. The ap- 
pendix on the Scholastic and Modern Literature of Homiletics, etc., 
is a very interesting portion of the volume. 

Some things we might take exception to, as the scriptural quo- 
tations in chapter xxi. Do not the texts cited there relate to spe- 
cial, miraculous gifts of the Spirit, such as are not vouchsafed to 
preachers in these days? Does Dr. Kidder believe that, because 
the disciples ‘‘ went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs following,” 
that preachers may now expect such help in answer to their 
prayers? 


23. Over the River; or, Pleasant Walks into the Valley of Shadows and 
Beyond: a Book of Consolations for the Sick, the Dying, and the Bereaved. 
By Thomas B. Thayer. Boston: Tompkins & Co. pp. 272. $1.25. 


Perhaps it will be allowed us to say that we think this volume 
fitted to do a kindly and beneficent work among those for whose 
comfort it was specially prepared. At least, we hope it will; and 
for this reason are desirous it should find its way to those homes 
sad with the sorrow of bereavement, and to those hearts that lie 
within the shadow of death. If it could find its way also to the 
wounded and dying soldiers, we believe its consolations would be 
welcome to them. 


24. Visions in Verse ; or, Dreams of Creation and Redemption. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. pp. 282. 


The poetry and the theology, or more correctly mythology, of 
this book are on a level, —the one is unmixed doggerel, and the 
other unmixed nonsense. To be sure, it professes to be a dream ; 
but if the author cannot dream something better than he has given 


us here, we advise him either to keep awake, or not to print his 
dreams. 


PAMPHLETS. 


1. The “ Ladies’ Repository» — A Universalist Monthly Magazine. 


Under the able management of Mrs. Sawyer, assisted by such 
talented writers as Mrs. Soule and Miss Davis, this magazine is fast 
becoming one of the most popular and attractive of our American 
monthlies. ‘* The Soldier of the Republic,” the ‘“* Mountaineers 
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of East Tennessee,” and ‘A Thousand a Year” are equal to the 
best stories of our best literary magazines. The July number be- 
gins a new volume, and we bespeak for it a large increase of sub- 
scribers. 


2. Second Annual Report of the New England Freedmen’s Aid Society 
(Educational Commission). 


If we had ten pages to spare, we would devote them to this most 
interesting Report. Let all who doubt the capacity of the Negro for 
education, or his ability to take care of himself, and to acquire 
and improve property, or his willingness to work, or his desire for 
freedom, or the value of the services rendered by the Freedmen’s 
Association, obtain this pamphlet and study it. It furnishes the 
facts for a verdict on the question of the times, —‘** What shall 
we do with the Negro?” 


3. Nineteenth Annual Report of the New York Prison Association. 


A book, rather than a pamphlet, of over 500 pages, filled with 
statistics and most valuable details respecting prisons and crimi- 
nals, and which should be studied by legislators and prison in- 
spectors, and all who have to do with criminals. The ‘“ Report 
on the Sources of Crime,” should be reprinted in tract form and 
scattered through all our towns and cities. We would call spe- 
cial attention to this from our benevolent societies. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES. 


I. Bibliotheca Sacra. 1. The Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. 2. 
Charles Wesley and Methodist Hymns. 3. The Author of the Apocalypse. 
4. Final Cause of Varieties. 5. Examination of Phil. iii. 1], and Rev. xx. 4. 
. 6. Rise and Progress of Monasticism. 7. Egyptology, Oriental Travel and 
Discovery. 8. Recent German Literature. 


The first and third articles are elaborate discussions, and are 
timely in these days of universal questioning. The fifth attempts 
to show that the passages reviewed teach a resurrection of ‘‘ a part 
of the pious dead antecedent to that of the rest,” and that it was 
this that Paul labored to “attain unto.” The author contends 
for ‘“‘ grades of glory and happiness throughout eternity.” And 
he interprets the phrase ‘‘ every man in his own order,” 1 Cor. xv., 
of the followers of Christ, and not of the righteous and the wicked, — 
that believers will come forth in succession, like the advance of 
the divisions of an army; every one in the band or company for 
which he has qualified himself while on earth. 
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Il. Methodist Quarterly. 1. Moral Philosophy of Watson’s Institutes. 
9, Hagenbach on the Later History of the Church. 3. Our Lord’s Prayer. 
4, Arithmetic. 5. Schiller. 6. Early Methodism in America. 7. The 
Parsees. 8. Sir Thomas Browne, 9. The War for the Union. 


The department of Foreign Religious and Literary Intelligence 
in this Review will soon compel the ‘ Bibliotheca” to look to its 
laurels. The editor is in error respecting the ‘‘ Universalist Quar- 
terly.” It has never been suspended since it commenced, twenty 


years ago. 


11. Christian Examiner. 1. Victor Hugo. 2. Springer’s Art in the 
Nineteenth Century. 3. The Freedmen and Free Labor in the South. 4. 
The Evangelist’s Debt to the Critic. 5. The American War as an English 
Question. 6. The Christian Patriot of California, 


The fourth article is a weak dilution of Germanism ; a fitting 
companion of Mr. Frothingham’s “Ideal Christ.” The argument 
is, that just so far as the critic proves that the gospels are not 
history, he is doing Christianity a service! The writer says that 
‘‘ the old and common prejudice in favor of the gospels as histo- 
ries, whose chief value was biographical, belongs to that literal 
and prosaic system of belief which we hope is passing away before 
purer and deeper views of religion.” The surface argument and 
sensation style of this article compare poorly enough with the 
sound learning and: calm statement of the articles on John’s Gospel 
and the Apocalypse in the ‘* Bibliotheca Sacra.” 


IV, Brownson’s Quarterly. 1. The Giobertian Philosophy. 2. Stevens 
on Reconstruction. 3. Abolition and Negro Equality. [Some good sense, 
and more political heresy]. 4. The next President. [Some severe, and 
some true things respecting Mr. Lincoln.] 5. Reade’s Very Hard Cash. 6, 
Military Matters and Men. . 


We agree with the editor on one point, that our President seems 
absolutely bewitched with the supposed miraculous efficacy of 
the “‘ oath of allegiance.” He justly says, ‘* All citizens are 
bound by an express or tacit oath of allegiance, and every rebel 
breaks it, and does so either because he does not believe in the 
sanctity of oaths, or because he does not believe in the right of 
the government to impose an oath that conflicts with his allegiance 
to his particular State. In either case the oath of allegiance to 
the Union has no binding force on the rebel conscience. Political 
oaths have never offered any real security for political fidelity. 
In all ages and countries they have been found worthless, as 
weak as cords made of burnt flax. The only men they would 
bind, who would not be bound without them, are precisely the 
men who refuse to take them. They are, as a rule, worse than 
worthless, and yet the President places his whole reliance upon 
them, — and he has been a practising lawyer! Ifthe rebels could 
be bound by oaths of allegiance to the Union, they would never 
have been rebels.” 
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V. Congregational Quarterly. 1, ‘* Theological Education in Connecticut 
seventy years ago,”’ is a very Pees article, and not without some useful 
hints. 2. fHistorical Sketch of the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 3, 
‘¢ The Essential Independence and Equality of Local Churches.’’ [This is an 
elaborate statement of the question by the editor, and is deserving attention 
in these days of-centralism. The proposition defended is, that ‘* every local 
church is independent of all outward jurisdiction, whether from popes, 
bishops, synods, conventions, or councils.’’] 


VI. Freewill Baptist Quarterly. 1. The Physician of the Body and the 
Physician of the Mind, 2. Life and Times of St. Paul. 3. The effects of 
the Fall on Creation. 4. The Elements of Error on Human Life. 5. Ge. 
ology and Creation. 6. God among the Nations. 7. The Anglo Saxon 
Church. ; 


VIL. Boston Review. 1. The Responsibility of Educated Men to Chris- 
tianity. 2. Greek Text in Acts xx. 28, 1 Timothy iii. 16, and 1 Jobn vy. 7, 
8. [Astrongly stated argument for the Trinitarian side of the question.] 3. 
The Serpent in Eden and the Fall. 4. The Chavs of Beliefs, 


VIII. North American.. 1. Theodore Parker. 2. Sanitary Commission. 
[Should be read by all the people in the land, and especially by those who 
ask, ‘‘ What becomes of all the money given for the soldiers?”’] 3. The 
Navy of the United States. 4. The Future Supply of Cotton. [Valuable for 
its facts, and showing, as we think, that the throne of ‘ King Cotton ” is 
not necessarily in the Southern States.] 5. Loyal Work in Missouri. 6. 
West Point. 7. Gen. McClellan’s Report, 


1X. Quarterly Review (English). 1. Prospects of the Confederates, 2. 
Pompeii. [A — interesting sketch of the recent excavations and discov- 
eries in the buried city.] 3. The Empire of Mexico. 4. Our Foreign Pol- 
icy. 5. The Privy Council Judgment. [A legal discussion of the question.] 


X! Edinburgh Review. 1. Wuman Sacrifices and Infanticide in India. 
A horrible revelation, and giving evidence of the need of English, or some 
civilized, rule.] 2. British Rule in North America. 3. Kirk’s Charles the 
Bold. 4. Renan’s Life of Jesus. [Discriminating, able, and destructive to 
the romancer } ; 


XI. National Quarterly. (March). 1. Sources and Characteristics of 
Hindu Civilization. 2. Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome. 3. The Bra- 
zilian Empire. 4. Catiline and his Conspiracy. 5. Klopstock as a Lyric 
and Epic Poet. 6. Our Quack Doctors and their Performances. 7. Kep- 
ler and his Discoveries. 8. Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future Life. 


XII. New Englander. 1. The Conflict with Scepticism and Unbelief, 
with Notes on Parker and Renan. 2. The Atonement as a Revelation. 3. 
Poland. 4. The Atonement. 5. What makes a Heretic? 6. America 
Vindicated by an Englishman. 7. Lyman Beecher’s Autobiography. 8. 
er 7 Weiss’ Theodore Parker. 9. Charles Beecher’s Relouber and 

edeemed. 
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ARTICLE XXII. 


A Look into the Age of Man. 


Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man. Sir Charles Lyell, F.R. S. 
Philadelphia : Geo. W. Childs. Smithsonian Reports. 1860-61. 

For a long time, the chronology of the Old Testament has 
been in dispute. It is true that our common Bibles have a 
series of dates upon the lengthy margin of patriarchal and He- 
brew history, affixed as confidently as the railway engineer 
nails his distances to posts along the line; and that the first 
of these declares that Adam began to live 4004 years before 
our Lord. But the Septuagint, when 7és ages are calculated, 
insists upon a change of this date to about 6000 years. Ge- 
ology, however, claims to have a word to say upon this mat- 
ter; and being, at present, in an age when the rack and thumb- 
screw are out of use, says openly that man has been digging 
into the dust of this-planet more than sixty or even eighty 
centuries, and that both the contending parties are in the 
wrong. With more than one Rosetta stone taken from the 
bone-caverns of Europe, the ooze of Swiss lakes, the gravel 
of the Somme, the peat-bogs and shell-mounds of Denmark, 
and the meadow-mud of the Nile, it proposes to interpret the 
hieroglyphics of an antiquity before which the pyramids are 
only the masonry of to-day ; 12,000, 50,000, 200,000, years 
are some of the smaller estimates of the age of man upon 
the earth. 

Sir Charles Lyell is quite confident that this high antiquity 
of the human race has been proved from the contents of the 
surface-layers of the earth’s crust. Now we wish to do full 
justice to the sincerity, industry, and scientific acwmen of the 
observers who have been, for fifty years, exploring the soil of 
this “ great cemetery for memorials of man,” and whose toils 
and speculations are recorded in the volumes mentioned above. 
But we believe that the question is not yet entirely closed. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. I. 35 
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The chronology is still most indefinite. The argument coils 
‘and eddies about a few facts only. Much of the learned dig. 
cussion involves the mysterious periods of drift and glacial 


ages, whose history is without a date, and whose phenomena 
are interpreted in many different ways. We are sorry, too, to 


see the subject harnessed with Mr. Darwin’s theory of the 
Origin of Species. We do not cry. out, as though our “ craft 
was in danger ”’ from this or any other speculation as to God’s 
method in evolving the human type from chaos. Our first 
business is not to say whether men were made from apes by 
‘‘ natural selection,’”’ but to keep men to-day from degenerat- 
ing into worse than apes by sin. Still, setting aside the un- 
satisfactory portions of the great geologist’s book, enough is 
left to give an unusual interest in the work, and results of this 
most remarkable course of investigation. 


THE QUESTION STATED. 


The traces of man’s existence on the globe in early times 
are in many cases very persistent. First, we have his bones, 
enduring up to a certain point, by reason of their inorganic 
elements, decay being hastened or kept back by the nature of 
the soil in which they sleep. Then, the memorials of his pri- 
vate and public life.— scattered utensils, arms, hewn stones, 
and moulded clay, the debris of his table, and the charcoal of 
his fires, imperishable, so far as we know, from any waste of 
burial or exposure. Alone, these relics prove nothing save 
that man once lived; but they may be joined with other to- 
kens whose age we can fix with greater certainty, or they may 
lie beneath undisturbed formations whose growth we can cal- 
culate, and determine thus their time of sepulture. The tooth 
of a mastodon found with a flint javelin-head is, as it were, a 
tag appended to the weapon to tell its date, if we know when 
the giant animal existed, and where, in the last leaves of geol- 
ogy, the time of his extinction is recorded. Or a stone axe 
under the peat, where in succession different forests have been 
entombed, gets the rank of a witness in the case of man’s an- 
tiquity, if the bog can be made to tell its rate of increase. The 
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whole process of proof lies in the possibility of thus making 
man’s vestiges contemporaneous with other remains of age so 


vast that we cannot class them with the forms of the last six 
thousand years. 


CHARACTER OF THE NECESSARY OBSERVATIONS. 


The geologist has only then to search the accumulated soil 
and sand of the globe. Experience has shown that if human 


relics are to be found at all, they lie in the beds that have 


taken their present place and form since the last great glacial 
changes of the earth’s crust ; much later than the most recent 
rock of the tertiary deposits. For, strangely enough, the mo- 


notonous “boulder clay” stops all further hopes of the ves- 
tiges of man. Yet it is not so easy to deduce trustworthy 
conclusions from even the richest fields. The process is a del- 
icate one. The steps of the observer are more like those of a 


detective tracking a thief than of a student walking open-eyed 
by a straight road, to the truth. The materials into which 
the geologist must delve have been handled time and again by 


streams and seas; his bone-caves have been torrent-runs ; his 
peat marshes have swallowed relics of unequal age, to rest to- 
gether in a common grave. Hardly one of the great antiqua- 
ries of Europe has been satisfied, unless he has taken bones 
or flint implements with his own hands from the drift, and 
noted with his own eyes the overhanging and enveloping mass. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact truth of many reported 
discoveries, and many are altogether deceptive.’ Still more 


‘ An illustration hitherto unnoticed in this connection may be found in the State 
Report on the Geology of Mississippi, p. 310. A well was dug on the plantation 
of Mr. Shelby Bevins, and at the depth of seventy feet, in a stratum of pebbles, there 
were found objects described as charcoal, cut and charred sticks, human teeth, and 
the impression of woven rags on a layer of white clay below the gravel. Hence 
followed an enthusiastic shout at this new and certain proof of Preadamite man. 
But, when carefully examined, the charcoal became lignite, the cut surfaces their 
natural fracture, and the rags the inner bark of a tropical tree, which as in the 
case of the palmetto, very closely resembles woven cloth. Above all, the clay is 
miocene, and on the best authority, the pebbles too, and thus the admission of 
these relics would carry human existence to a point far more remote than even the 
wildest speculation on the discoveries in other portions of the world ever dared 
to hint. See also Lyell, p. 203. Smithsonian Report, 1860, pp. 319, 320. 
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delicate is the work of weaving the inferences from these facts 
into a substantial argument. The anatomist who could delin- 
eate the entire skeleton of an animal from a single bone is rival- 
led in his skill by the students in this new investigation, who 
reconstruct the life of the Preadamite man from the splinters 
of his arrows, and the refuse of his huts.’ So many slender 
threads meet and cross, there is so much danger that the im- 
agination will be called in to aid, if anywhere a better warp 
and woof shall fail, that if any conclusive reasoning on this 
subject shall be able to silence criticism and reply, the geolo- 
gist has done one of the most noble and enduring works that 
science can ever boast. 

While the geologist is an antiquary, he takes a peculiar 
character from the distance at which he works beyond the 
reach of history or tradition. Coins, inscriptions, manuscripts, 
carry man’s annals back into the dim past, and the Bible casts 
a gleam of light farther than most students care to tread. 
Egypt is dug out of its sand, but hieroglyphics are laid bare, 
and are forced to utter their secrets. But when the gravel- 
pit, or cavern-tomb is opened, there is not a letter to interpret; 
the truth can be known only from an assemblage of minute 
hints and indications ; the most trivial omission may blot the 
value of a long and painful work; and the very elaborate- 
ness and difficulty of the task will make men sceptical as to 
the results. Arguments may be built of these little inferences, 
as bridges of slender beams; but we look with a sharp eye to 
see that the bracing is firm and sufficient, and the frame a 
model of construction. 

Seen upon one side, the toil and care expended on this mat- 
ter seem strange and even ludicrous. The world’s greatest 
minds sitting in judgment over a luckless Preadamite’s skull! 
differing in eager clamor about a cubic inch of brick for which 


2 See Hugh Miller’s Geology of the Bass Rock, Am. ed., pp. 70-90, for a clever 
and amusing description of a recent formation abounding in memorials of man. 
This is neither more nor less than the debris and exuvie under the walls of one of 
king Charles’ fortifications on the Bass. Miller calls it sportively, the ‘‘ tobacco- 
pipe deposit,’’ and makes it clear up and illustrate the methods of archeological 
and geological reasoning. 
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they have excavated acres! writing ponderous books on 
notched flints and water-logged canoes! hoarding as precious 
relics in the glass cases of museums outworn scraps of un- 
fledged tribes! —all this might give an honest utilitarian a 
year’s hearty laugh. But in another view these archzologists 
are giving a glorious token of the growth of the mind from 
cradles of which such are the fragments, by their interest and 
ability in revealing the long history which these scraps and 
trifles suggest. Their pages become as fascinating as the 
most brilliant annals of later centuries, and speak of the same 
exalted theme, — Humanity. If it is our peculiar destiny to 
be ever aspiring to know the future, — an aspiration which God 
has met and answered with the gospel, —it is also our ambitious 
will to pierce into the gloom of the past, and read the records 
of our remotest ancestry in a science of which they never 
dreamed. 

Let us say another word as to the character of scientific 
observations on the antiquity of man. Some geologists, and 
especially Lyell, have been much blamed for their irreverent 
coldness in following out their reasoning without a single ref- 
erence, save an implied denial, to the ancient Bible history of 
primeval times. Let us be just. Science must work by its 
own methods of investigation. Let it be cold, if only clear. 
The world’s heart is warm enough to kindle into a glow the 
truths of the divine creation. There is moge hope of truth 
in candid ice than in prejudiced fire. We did not expect to 
find Lyell’s creed in his book. We should have marked it 
“skip” if we had. He comes before the public not as an apol- 
ogist for geology, but to assert its lessons and evidence on the 
authority of sight and reason. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


The first result attained in Europe, after cutting loose from 
history and tradition, was the fact that three Ages of Man, dif- 
fering in degree of civilization, had preceded the rude tribes 
conquered by the Romans in Gaul and Germany. Archzolo- 
gists have called them, beginning with the most recent, the 


35* 
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Iron, Bronze, and Stone Ages. These names are taken from 
the materials of the weapons and utensils which form the most 
common as well as perfect relics of these periods. Let us, 
rapidly sketching the prominent facts of this inquiry, examine 
the sources from which these remains have been drawn, and 
the conclusions to which their arrangement leads. 

Relics of the Jron Age are abundant in tumuli, and the soil 
of old battle-fields. The Tiefenau, near Berne, yielded the 
metal-work of chariots, Gallic swords, bits, coats of mail, 
buckles, and with all these, coins which served to fix their 
date. The coins are Barbarian and Greek, and the utter ab- 
sence of all Roman relics gives the time to which these vesti- 
ges belong as a First Age of Iron, so called to mark it as 
separate from the Roman era, which, itself an Iron Age, sent 
its own iron-armed legions to vanquish a feebler civilization. 

The use of iron proves a great step of progress in the his- 
tory of man. It is never worked from a native state. Its ore 
is intractable, and the nation that can win it from the stone 
must have other industrial attainments to distinguish it from 
primeval ignorance. So we find that the men of the Iron Age 
possessed articles of glass, and had learned to smelt, and even 
inlay silver. Their forgings are still masterpieces of workman- 
ship. Coined money was in use, and they knew how to coun- 
terfeit the mintage of their commercial neighbors. The Iron 
Age, from its ding and shadowy dawn, brings us, at last, in its 
bloody close, to very near the Roman occupation. 

The Bronze Age was its predecessor, and it is probable that 
the nations of this period were driven into subjugation just as 
their victors were to be centuries later. But they left the 
relics of their life, mingled sometimes with their successors’ 
of the Iron, and often with those of their ancestry of the Stone 
Age, in very different places of deposit. Let us notice some 
of the most remarkable of these. 

1. The Kjoekkenmoedding. On the shores of Denmark 
there occur vastly extended heaps of shells, the remains of 
feasts in an earlier than the Iron Age. They are the debris 
that accumulated about the huts of an ancient people who 
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were fishtrmen, and, in a rude way, warriors. These mounds 
were at first upon the shore, however much the sea may now 
have receded from, or wasted them. Mingled with their shells 
(larger than the same Baltic species of to-day) are the re- 
mains of fish, birds, and animals, stone knives and hatchets, 
traces of salt-manufacture, pottery, carved bones,— but no hu- 
man skeletons. Skulls, however, referable to both the Iron 
and Stone Age, occur in tumuli at some distance from the 
coast. 

2. Peat Bogs. The bogs of Europe and other countries 
(as Ireland) contain, buried in their depths, not only relics of 
all the three human ages, but three ages of vegetation too. 
The pine, oak, and beech have in succession had their day of 
growth and decay. In the layers where the fallen trunks of 
these forests are ranged in order of their appearance, the Stone, 
Bronze, and Iron Ages are represented by appropriate me- 
morials. 

3. Lake Dwellings. On the shallows of the Swiss lakes, 
an ancient population, for safety and defence, built villages of 
huts raised by piles above the water level,— 40,000 piles have 
been reckoned in a single settlement, as the imbedded portions 
still remain in the slime of the lake-bottoms to entangle the 
fishers’ nets. The mud around these villages has been searched 
by the dredge,’ and every variety of relic, from millstones and 
swords to cracked hazelnuts, needles, and hair-pins, seems to 
swarm in the deposit. Piled villages count by hundreds 
among the lakes, and afford the most abundant materials to 
construct again the vanished Ages of Stone and Bronze. Iron 
was not altogether unknown to the Lacustrine tribes, but it 
belongs to the latest years of their calendar, when their huts 
were burned, and their population dispersed. 

In fact, these lake villages are of different dates of occupa- 
tion. Some, of the Bronze Age, give us the moulds in which 
this metal was cast, since actual founderies have been discov- 


3 See Smithsonian Report, 1861, pp. 376-386, for a detailed account of one of 
these systematic explorations at Concise, Switzerland, being a translation of the 
original report of the work. 
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ered; and a bar of tin found among the piles of Estavayer 
proves that it was not imported in a state of alloyage. A vil- 
lage built on piles in the Bronze Age, covered the site of the 
present city of Geneva.’ 

The period of the lake-dwellers was a very long one, since 
relics of the Stone Age are connected by a series along which 
civilization and art continually improve, with the Gallic swords 
of the Iron Age, dredged from the same depths. Indeed, there 
must have been more than one Age of Stone, or this Age may 
have been developed in different spaces of time throughout the 
widely separated districts already colonized by man. For 
there is the same difference of finish and fashion between the 
stone hatchets and pottery of these ancients, as in the utensils 
of different centuries of our own era. The Stone Age carries 
us into the misty dawn of a primitive humanity, that may be 
contemporaneous with the dates which we have given to Mes- 
opotamia, the cradle of our race, or even exceed them in an- 
tiquity. And it is with this Age that the geologist has par- 
ticularly to deal. Now, gathering up the facts to be gained 
from the many thousands of relics extracted from these vari- 
ous deposits, let us ask what they reveal. 


CHARACTERS AND CUSTOMS.° 


In size and strength, these aboriginal tribes were our infe- 
riors. Their weapons are puny in the grasp of our hands. 
Even their domestic animals, of which the dog is the oldest, 
‘were dwarfed and feeble. Their houses were wattled huts 
lined with clay. Yet they were merchants, and we find the 
amber of the Baltic, the glass of Pheenicia, and the nephrite 


4Tt may seem strange that no Copper Age intervened in Europe to separate the 
Ages of Stone and Bronze. The existence of such an age marks the primeval his- 
tory of America. All are familiar with the relics of the West, which prove that 
copper, a metal which was worked in the cold without casting, was mined in the 
native deposits of Lake Superior and used in aboriginal art and warfare. 

5 One of the most pleasing descriptions of the life of the Bronze Age may be 
found in Household Words vol. vi., p. 13, under the title Peatal Aggression 
The article illustrates forcibly how well the hints of Archeology may be arranged, 
without any straining of the truth, into a connected story. 
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of some foreign land among their relics. Some tribes traded 
for the flint for spears and arrows, a material not to be found 
at home. They were hunters too, and fishermen, and with 
their rude darts and frail skiffs were accustomed to confront 
no little danger by land and sea; for the bones of savage 
animals and the fishes of the deep ocean are discovered among 
the ruins of their homes. Traces of agricultural pursuits re- 
main, — storehouses of carbonized grain, and burnt loaves like 
those of Herculaneum. They were fond of ornament; neck- 
laces, bracelets, hair-pins prove it. They had their religion. 
The men of the Stone Age worshipped in the open air, and at 
the foot of the great “erratic blocks,” while, with profound 
respect, they buried their dead in the position of the unborn 
infant in the womb. In the Bronze Age, the priests, rejecting 
metal, made use of the old stone implements in the sacred rites, 
and the dead were simply seated or laid in the ground. In 
the Age of Iron, religion had been degraded to a hideous su- 
perstition, living sacrifices were offered, and corpses were, at 
one time, burned. Such are some of the characteristics of the 
ancient races of Europe, and from the similarity of their widely 
spread remains, we infer that periods of nearly uniform civili- 
zation must have prevailed over the whole continent. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


The chronology of the three Ages of Europe has not yet 
taken an absolute form. It is still “ history without dates.” 

Iron is believed to have been known 1000 years B. c., but 
at what time the men of the North acquired its use is uncer- 
tain. We know the date of the Roman invasions, and can 
from this form an approximate calculation as to the close of 
the Barbarian Age of Iron. | 

Taking recent rates of increase as reliable, Steenstrup and 
others have stated that at least 4000 years must have been 
required to imbed, at their discovered sites, the implements of 
the later Stone and Bronze periods. But is this rate of growth 
the exact one of antiquity? Have the relics sunk through a 
semi-fluid bog, or remained since deposition in the same place 
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where they have been found. So the calculations of M. Troy, 
on the peat-bog of Chamblon, giving the Bronze Age 3300 
years of antiquity, and of M. Gillieron on piles at the Pont 
de Thiele, making them of the Stone Age of Switzerland, and 
6750 years old seem at best only guesses at the truth.° We 
can only say how they impress ws, but we cannot find in them 
any certain demonstration. 

The skulls of the ancient Ages cannot be made to speak 
more definitely. They afford, indeed, some curious analogies 
to the Australian type, as also do the phenomena of the shell- 
mounds and lake-dwellings to Australian life. But as a bone 
decays in no fixed ratio, but depends for its better or worse 
preservation on its exposure or envelopment, and the nature 
of the earth in which it is buried, any calculation based on the 
chemical condition of exhumed skeletons must be fallacious. 
The same remark applies to relics of flint, which “ weather ” or 
decompose on the outside quickly or slowly in proportion to 
the ease with which the elements gain access to them. So 
that some remains, which from other circumstances are judged 
to be very ancient, have a remarkably fresh look; while oth- 
ers, known to be more recent, bear the signs of extreme age. 

Geologists have seemed to feel that from all the sources we 
have named no accurate scale of chronology could be estab- 
lished, however interesting the developments of archeology 
might be. And to this sentiment we owe the more recent and 
intense interest concentrated on other places where human 
relics have been disentombed. Among the shells and piles and 
bogs, all animal remains are of existing species. But there 
are other surface layers of the globe which furnish a mixture 
of human works of art with bones of both recent and fossil an- 
imals. And from the evidence of these, it has been thought 
that the Age of Stone could be carried back to a still greater 
antiquity. 

6 Lyell mentions one calculation on the peat of the Somme, at a point where it 
contains large dishes of Roman pottery, lying flat so that they cannot have sunk, 
but adds, ‘‘ this rate of increase would demand so many tens of thousands of years 


for the formation of the entire thickness of thirty feet, that we must hesitate before 
adopting it as a chronometric scale.’’—p. 111. 
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OTHER DEPOSITS OF ANTIQUITIES. 


The Delta of the Tiniere. The delta of the Tiniere, a tor- 
rent rushing into the Lake of Geneva, has been opened by a 
railway-cutting 1000 feet long and 32 feet deep. Three lay- 
ers of vegetable soil have been exposed at different depths. 
The first, 4 feet below the surface, and 4 to 6 inches thick, con- 
tained Roman tiles and a coin. The second, 10 feet underground, 
and 6 inches thick, gave fragments of unvarnished pottery and 
bronze pincers. The third, at a depth of 19 feet, and with a 
thickness of 18 inches, was distinguished by pieces of charcoal, 
broken bones, and a human skull. M. Morlot, fixing a prob- 
able date for the Roman layer, declares twenty-nine to forty- 
two centuries of antiquity for the Bronze relics, and forty-seven 
to seventy for the skull of the Stone Age. 

This calculation has been attacked in two different ways. 
It has been denied that the starting point in the Roman layer . 
is authentic, and the estimated rate of increase in the delta has 
been questioned. The character of the layers, whether undis- 
turbed or not, may furnish a third line of argument. We 
have not the space to discuss the evidence, but the attempt to 
date these antiquities seems to us inconclusive. 

Gravel Pits. In 1841, M. Boucher de Perthes began to 
collect what he styled, ‘ Antediluvian ” tools of flint from the 
gravel excavated at Abbeville, in the valley of the Somme. 
Bones of the elephant, rhinoceros, bear, stag, ox, horse, and 
other animaf were taken from the same beds, and named by 
Cuvier at Paris. In 1847, the first volume of “ Antiquites Cel- 
tiques” came from the press, and the incredulous world of sci- 
ence heard the astonishing statement that the fossils of unsus- 
pected human history had lain for ages buried in undisturbed 
drift. France was thereafter filled with learned gravel-dig- 
gers, and from that hour to this, every season has brought to 
light new treasures. The valleys of the Somme, the Seine, 
the Oise, and in England the Wey, the Ouse, the Thames, 
and the Lark, have all yielded stone implements, with bones 
belonging to mammals of species long extinct. 
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It would seem that these discoveries ought. to have been 
made long before. In 1715, a spear-head, still in the British 
Museum, was exhumed in London with the skeleton of an ele- 
phant. In 1800, Mr. John Frere, of Suffolk, read a paper to 
the Society of Antiquaries on the presence of an immense 
number of flint weapons in gravel at Hoxne; and here, too, 
he mentions the teeth of “‘some unknown animal,” as occur- 
ring in the same bed. Spark after spark had dropped on the 
train which led to the recognition of another vast and most 
important branch of antiquarian research; but the preparation 
of geology was not yet made, and the fire died out without a 
single flash of interest or investigation. There are so many 
instances of this kind, where the victories of art, invention, 
and science have been only the starting into new life of some 
long-forgotten hint, as to mark a providential purpose in every 
step of growth of human knowledge. Truth, uttered but un- 
‘regarded, seems to sit ever by the wayside, begging to be 
known. Crowds pass it by; but not till the destined hero 
comes, is the voice of its petition answered. 

In the exploration of the gravel-pits, the full importance of 
exceeding care in collecting relics while noting their exact po- 
sition has been recognized. Never was greater precision given 
to weighing a trifle than in the discussion of M. Boucher de 
Perthes’ last relics from Abbeville. In the spring of 1863, he 
brought before the eyes of the scientific world bones of the 
Stone Age, from a remarkable depth in the drift.* An inter- 
national congress of savants met at Paris, adjourning to Abbe- 
ville, to study the place where the treasures had lain. The 
case was judged with the minuteness and fairness which a fa- 
mous criminal trial inspires, but the fact that the verdict was 
not an unanimous one explains the extreme difficulty in the 
full and prompt settlement of the debated age of the human 
race. A majority thought the point decided in favor of the 
extreme antiquity of man; others that while the relics were 
authentic, the internal evidence of their condition forbade this 
conclusion ; and one, the great geologist Beaumont, declared 
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the whole formation not a diluvial one, but recent and not 
very remarkable in its duration or contents.’ 

But had the judges been unanimous, we have nothing more 
than a relative conclusion to expect from the claims of the 
drift-man. Does the case establish anything besides an infancy 
of the Stone Age, ruder than the lake-dwellers in acquire- 
ments, and in contact with huge animals which at some un- 
known period relieved this Age of their dangerous presence ? 
Can we reduce the time of this Methuselah of the Ages to years ? 
It may be noticed that man’s imagination always begins to 
spread its wings when it finds itself among the indefinite spa- 
ces of antiquity. It was our fortune once to hear Dr. Hitch- 
cock’s lectures on the Drift, in the youngest masses of which 
the relics of Abbeville have been interred. We shall never 
forget his earnestness in sweeping together the immense chan- 
ges wrought on the cooled globe by ice and water,— the deep 
abrasion of the rocks, the glacier mountains of ruined granite, 
the continents of deposition, —closing with the enthusiastic 
cry, “ You have time enough for Geology, gentlemen, in the 
Drift-period,— millions of years, if you wish! The assertion 
of man’s antiquity, as exceeding a given date, depends upon 
the calculation of time required for whole races of animals to 
dwindle and become extinct in spots where others rise to take 
their place ; or on the period required for certain physical 
changes, which the position of human relics shows to have been 
subsequent to their burial. Now say that such times are 
“very long,” and we are more apt to exaggerate than under- 
state them. And it is with this feeling that we fear the mag- 
nifying glasses of the archeologist. 

Remains like the above are common in the Zoess or old 
glacier-mud of Europe. But we pass on to say a word of 

Bone Caverns, In many parts of Europe are caves which 
yield a very various crop of animal and human fossils. Spe- 
cimens were collected and described some ten years earlier 
than the discoveries in drift. For the most part they are 


7 This whole case is well stated in the Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1864, 
p. 232, 
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rolled and scattered fragments, swept by a rush of water into 
fissures of the earth which engulfed ancient rivers. <A pro- 
cess of draining followed when the streams at a later day found 
new channels, and then a deposition of stalagmite from the 
slowly-dripping walls of limestone. This stalagmite still seals 
the human remains and animal bones in a solid breccia, for- 
bidding the idea that the caves once tenanted by beasts be- 
came afterward tombs for man. The mammoth, rhinoceros 
tichorinus, and cave-bear, species not represented in Europe 
during historical times, abound in this hardened earth. There 
are several caves of actual sepulture of the Stone Age, show- 
ing the same relics; but the sketch just given will apply to 
the great majority of these depositories. 

Now it may be said, that the human bones are from vraves 
laid bare in the same soil over which the fossil animals were 
wont to range in the old river-districts, and so from the wear 
of the same banks, memorials of unequal age were at last 
mingled in one common sepulchre. Such work is being done 
by every river whose shores have been long inhabited. 
But in more than one instance, we cannot be certain of this 
explanation. Animal bones have been found in such natural 
arrangement that they must have been covered with flesh 
when they assumed their present position. In one burial cave 
at Aurignac, the human skeletons are inside of a grotto, closed 
by a large stone slab, and on the plateau before its mouth are 
the animal bones, split as if for a funeral feast, with flint imple- 
ments, and the traces of fire. Plainly these caverns, when 
taken with the collateral testimony of the drift, furnish the 
strongest argument which the geologist has wielded in favor 
of his new theory. 

The age of these bone-caverns can only be determined by a 
thorough study of the face of the country where they occur, 
and a cumputation of the period required to bring the present 
order of things to pass. This investigation is not closed. The 
results are imperfect enough to warrant us in saying that the 
extreme antiquity of man is probable rather than proved. We 
must also say that this probability grows stronger with every 
newly-discovered relic. 
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These are only hints at the greatest investigation of the 
present century. We do not expect that even the limited assent 
which we have given to its claims will soon be popular. Still 
less will the Bible Society hasten to expunge the date of the 
Adamic Age from its neat polyglots. The truth is, that the 
whole question moves on dangerous ground for men who seem 
to think the mistranslations, interpolated notes, headings, and 
accepted dates of the Bible, all equally inspired with the eter- 
nal truths that burn upon its pages. For ourselves, we are 
not anxious to see a landmark changed on a mere probability. 
The old survey must be shown first to be wrong, and new 
lines run with better implements. So the new chronology of 
the geologist appears as yet too uncertain to mark a boundary 
line to human life. We prophesy for the students in this field 
of ancient lore years still of controversy, doubt, and difficulty. 
They will find new facts without number; let them not grow 
dogmatic before the time. There are many temptations now 
to treat the story of Adam as a legend. The demands of truth 
may force us to conclude that we must give up that grand 
genealogy, which, like a pyramid, narrows to the single man of 
Paradise. If our veneration for the Hebrew Scriptures rested 
merely on the accuracy of their historic framework, we should 
be lost indeed if such a time should ever come. But to us 
the closing verse of Luke iii. contains the precious jewel of 
the history of our creation. Wherever and whenever man 
was born, it was to a throne. If he lived with the mammoth, 
he was its master. If he wandered, a puny and stone-armed 
race, through primeval forests which would be lonely even 
when resounding with the voices of all living men, it was with 
a dim consciousness of that destiny which appointed him to be 
the lord of the vast world. TJ'his, Geology can never blot 
from the Bible. We shall read forever, of the first-born on 
earth, “which was the son of Adam, WHICH WAS THE SON 
OF Gop.” 

Miracle begins the creation even on the theory least accept- 
able to religion ; namely, that man came, through ages past 
counting, by the development of inferior animals into higher 
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forms. Matter can never become organic by itself, and it is 
only a living God that can drop the seed of vital force into a 
first microscopic cell that shall at last expand into the myriad- 
budded tree of life. And we believe that a new touch of that 
living finger must have printed in the brain and soul of man 
the power of eternal life elsewhere unknown in nature, even 
if his physical existence had been cradled with aspiring beasts. 
If Geology wishes this theory of development for its special 
pleading on the Antiquity of Man, the world is wide and free; 
not one word may religion utter to forbid the demonstration 
that a million years were needed to bring Humanity from its 
animal sires and nurses to the historic period. But we cannot 
bid this work God-speed. We should rather pray that the 
bestial ages of our earliest ancestry might forever remain 
hidden, as the earliest months of infancy are secluded from the 
outward eye. The doctrines of Transmutation and Progres- 
sion lose their zest unless they can be applied to man; and to 
man’s creation the pious heart will ever shudder to see them 
pointed. We can believe in a progression of our kind, and 
need not venerate our first parents to our own shame as de- 
generate children. But we will not put our Creator so far 
away that his only act in making us was to quicken, ages 
before our race, an animalcule or a worm. Shake from its 
empire whatever is false, but do not deny the inspiring thought, 
heaven-born in the soul, that “God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness .. . and the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul.” | 
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ARTICLE XXIII. 
Condemnation of Universalism, and Fifth General Council. 


THE design of this paper is to unfold, as clearly and suc- 
cinctly as possible, the circumstances which led to the gradual 
decline and condemnation of the doctrine of Universal Salva- 
tion in the ancient Church. 

Tradition affirms that the first formal, general condemnation 
was accomplished by the Fifth G&cumenical Council, held at 
Constantinople, a. D., 553. The Universalists of the present 
very largely accept this tradition, in deference, probably, to 
the opinion ' of the late and learned Hosea Ballou 2d., D. D. — 
of blessed memory. 

It is not, however, denied that the doctrine was opposed 
prior to that time. It is certain that some theologians, com- 
mencing, perhaps, with Tertullian about the first of the third 
century, did not favor it, in so far as they appeared to teach; 
and some actually taught, the endlessness of suffering beyond 
death. 

Nevertheless, there are no evidences that it was branded as 
heresy by any large body of the Church until about a. D., 544 — 
not by the Church, acting professedly as a whole, until the 

_meeting of the Council referred to, if indeed then. 


The carefal student of the records cannot doubt that the 
idea of the restoration of all souls to final, endless holiness and 
happiness was the prevailing faith of the earlier Christians. 

The first records, of course, from which the doctrine may 
be obtained are the sacred Scriptures, especially the gospels 
and epistles of the New Testament. These are claimed by 
Universalists as clearly teaching it, in both the letter and spirit 
of their text. Aside from the Scriptures, we have, for the: 
first hundred and fifty years, the writings of the apostolic: 


1Ancient History of Universalism, chap. ix. n. r. 


36* 
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Fathers, with the book known as the Shepherd of Hermas,! 
and the Sibylline Oracles. The former give no evidence of 
the dogma of endless punishment; the latter affirm positively 
the end of sin, the triumph of good, and universal joy in the 
hereafter.‘ 

Among the Gnostic sects of these centuries, especially among 
those in Egypt, the faith of Universalism prevailed very ex- 
tensively, — was, in fact, the dominant idea in respect to des- 
tiny, — so far as we can judge from sources usually prejudiced 
against them. Whatever of works they prepared and gave to 
the world have, unfortunately, been almost wholly lost. Yet, 
as well as from the testimony of opponents, we would judge them 
to have been Universalists from their philosophical (Oriental) 
prepossessions, which they largely intermingled with their 
Christianity. ' 

Justin Martyr, who was a Grecian philosopher, and carried 
his philosophy into his new religion, belongs to the second 
century. He appeared to think’ that annihilation awaited 
those who should prove incorrigibly wicked (if any such there 
should be). So also thought Tatian, his disciple.* Athenago- 
ras, also a Greek philosopher, was probably a believer in the 
same doctrine, if we may judge from the little he has said 
upon destiny.’ Of Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, we know 
only that he believed in future punishment; but that he be- 
lieved in endless punishment cannot be established, as his 
aiwviovs xolace® and vg aidvoy are common expressions with 
those of the fathers who are acknowledged by all to have 
been Universalists. We are inclined to rank Theophilus with 
such. Ireneus believed in aisdvor punishment; but he 
thought the wicked would be finally annihilated,’ though he 
speaks of wternum ignem, and even of igni inexstinguibili.” 

Clement of Alexandria, one of the most renowned of the 


2 Patrum Apostolicorum Opera. Hermes Pastor. ed Dressel. Lip. 1857. 

3 Oracula Sibyllina. Opsopoeo. Paris, 1599. 4 Lib. ii. 212. 
5 In Dial. cum Trypho. Jud. § Orat. adv. Grace. 13 comp. 14. 
7 In De Resurrec. Mort. 8 Ad Autol. i. 14. 9 Adv. Heer. ii. 34. 3. 
10 Thid. v. xxvii. 1. 
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earlier fathers, appears about the close of the second and first 
of the third centuries. He was an undoubted Universalist, 
teaching the “ Restitution” distinctly in nearly all his writ- 
ings.” Tertullian, of Africa, who flourished at this same 
period, is the first who can be at all claimed as a teacher of 
endless punishment ; and his faith in this can be based only on 
a single sentence.'* The doctrine would harmonize well with 
his character. He was a severe ascetic, and harsh and forbid- 
ding in disposition. He was looked upon also, even during 
his.life, with suspicion by a large portion of the Church, and 
charged with heresy on account of his Montanism. 

The admixture with Christianity of the prevailing philoso- 
phies, which was accomplished very early and very widely, 
gradually changed and corrupted the whole theology, so far 
as there was a theology,—and the entire constitution and 
Christian life of the Church. Of this condition the admissions 
are to be found on all sides, and from almost all parties. Nev- 
ertheless, while corruption was steadily making its way, the 
brightest lights of the religion of Christ long held fast to the 
apostolic doctrine of the salvation of all souls. The renowned 
Origen, of whom more hereafter, taught this in the third cen- 
tury, very plainly, fully, and frequently,'® though he used the 
word uisog in reference to punishment beyond this world." 
He was so popular, especially throughout the East, that his 
doctrinal statements were almost universally adopted and de- 
fended. Indeed, in regard to his Universalism, it could not 
have been otherwise, as that was so widely held as the truth 
of revelation. His disciples would, necessarily, and almost to 
aman, adopt his teachings as a whole. These disciples were 
numerous, and all exerted more or less influence in their re- 


1 Comp. Peed. i. 8; Strom. v.14, vi. 6, vii. 2. Vid. Frag. Adum. Ep. 1. Johan. 
on ch. ii. v.2,3. | 

12 Apol. c. 18. Comp. however, De Spec. c. 30, which speaks very fully of. future 
‘sufferings. 

13 Comp. De Princip. i. 6, § 2; ii. 3,§ 5; ii. 5,§33 iii. 6,§ 65; Con. Cel. iv. 
13 ; viii. 72. 

14 Comp. De Prin. ii. 10, §§ 1,3; Con. Celsum. iv. 13 ; viii. 72. Vid. Comm. 
in Epis. ad Rom. viii. 
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spective spheres. It may not be possible, always, to clearly 
trace their Universalism — perhaps because there did not, in 
these times, appear any great necessity for dwelling specially 
upon it, as it was so extensively recognized. Many of them 
left no writings. Others did not treat of that particular doc- 
trine. The works of some have .been wholly or in part lost. 
But we have a right to infer, which we may naturally do, that 
they followed their great leader in his Universalism as in his 


other opinions. Ambrosius, the friend and patron of Origen, 
was undoubtedly a believer in the final Restitution ; and the 
great Gregory Thaumaturgus, a disciple of Origen, certainly 
was if we may accept the statement of Rufinus.’ 


The doctrine of endless woe, however, found now its sup- 


porters, of whom we know Minucius Felix, an African lawyer, 
and Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, who made Tertullian his 
guide. The chilling thought of annihilation also found its 


friends, among others in Arnobius, a rhetorician of Numidia, 


near Carthage, in the early part of the fourth century. But 
these views were unquestionably exceptions to the faith, not 
the faith itself, cherished by the great body of Christians, 


which was that of universal salvation. 


The corruptions of Christianity increased until nearly the 
whole Church was involved. From the fourth century, on- 
ward, especially, the doctrine of Universalism lost ground amid 


the gathering darkness and evil, while the dogma of intermi- 
nable misery gained favor proportionately. The Church, also, 


particularly after the Council of Nice, a. p. 325, was rent 
with controversies, often bitter and unchristian, and which 


have left their stings rankling through the ages since, Atha- 


nasius, of Alexandria, was strongly endless-miserian. Augus- 
tine, Bishop of Hippo, did much for the diffusion of this idea, 
though sometimes he appears to have caught glimpses of 


brighter and better things. Still, Universalism was advocated 
by some of the ablest and best men in the ranks of the Chris- 


tian ministry, through the fourth and fifth centuries, as indeed 
through all the periods of the Christian history. ‘Titus, Bishop 


15 Vid. Apol. in 8. Hieron. i. 43. 
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of Bostra, taught it in his writings.'"* Basil the Great, Bishop 


of Cesarea, we judge was also a believer from certain remarks 
which occur through his works.’ His brother, Gregory of 
Nyssa, was clear and bold in his teachings upon the subject.”* 
So also was Didymus the Blind.” Jerome taught it clearly, 


though upon his unfortunate quarrel with Rufinus he tried to 
evade the fact of his Universalism, as it involved him in the 
charge of Origenism.” Gregory Nazianzen certainly favored 
the doctrine.” The same may be said of many others. Nor 


are we to forget that among the Universalists stood Theodore, 
Bishop of Mopsuestia, though upon other points he was an 
opponent of Origen. 

It is to be noticed that thus far the doctrine of Universal 


Salvation has escaped all censure or condemnation, so far as 
we have any evidence ; nay, it was unquestioned, save in the 
fact that some believed and taught otherwise. But those who 


taught endless punishment never dreamed of challenging the 
Christian character or general orthodoxy of Universalists, 


' because of their Universalism. Nor could this have been 
done, without violence to the records, which showed nearly all 


the leading minds of the five first centuries as believers in the 


final reconciliation of all souls to God. And if the Jeading 


minds, such as bishops and professors of theology, even the 
presidents, in the great divinity school of Alexandria, — upon 


which the early Church almost wholly depended, — were 
Universalists, we can readily conceive how wide-spread and 


popular the sentiment must have been. 
The doctrine of the hereafter, in the opening of the sixth 


century, stood nearly thus, ——it being remembered that now 


the Church had wandered far, by all accounts, from its origi- 


16 Comp. Contra Manich, 1 et 11. 17 Comp. Comm. in Esaize, ix. 19. 
8 Comp. Orat. Catechet. 8. 35 ; the Adyog mepl Wuxi¢ kal dvactacews ; and Tract. 
de infan, qui pramat, abripiuntur, ete. Op. iii. 


19 Vid. Comm. in 1 Peter ce. iii. v. 22. Comp. De Spirit. Sane. c. 48, where, how- 
ever, the text has probably been tampered with, perhaps by Jerome. 
*° Comp. however, Comm. in Ep. ad Gal. v. 22 ; Ep. ad Ephes. ii. 7; iv. 4, 13. 


1 Orat, xxx. 6, et xl. 
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nal purity of doctrines, customs, and Christian life: A few 
enthusiasts, hierarchical, severe, the representatives of Tertul- 
lian and Augustine, believed in endless woe, but the great 
majority held to the final salvation of the whole human race, 
Some, as Origen, believed in the eventual salvation of even 
the devil and his angels. Nearly all believed in long and severe 
punishment beyond the grave, which they usually called aisnor, 
though there were those who appeared to think that all pun- 
ishment would cease at the resurrection, — Christ having pur- 
chased its remission. The ideas, however, upon the whole 
subject were crude. This is true in respect to doctrines gen- 
erally. There was no complete system of theology, no well- 
defined, harmonious exhibition of the teachings of the sacred 
Scriptures. 


The great light of the Church, at this early period, beyond 
all question, was Origen, surnamed Adamantius.” He was 
born in Alexandria, A. D. 185, of Christian parents. Through 


many experiences, he succeeded in obtaining a superior educa- 

tion, and was a scholar of Clement. In the persecutions that 
overtook the Egyptian Christians, under Septimius Severus, 
when Origen was about sixteen, his father was cast into prison. 


Origen would have joined him, but was prevented by his 
mother, who claimed his obedience. He then wrote to his 
father, urging him to constancy in his faith. The father died 
the martyr’s death soon after. Origen, after much study and 
some severe struggles, by his zeal and learning, attracted the 
attention of Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, who eventually 
made him catechist of the school in that city. At first addicted 
to a literal interpretation of the Scriptures, Origen passed from 
that to a more figurative, sometimes going too far, — thus, sub- 
sequently, giving his enemies opportunities for injuring his 
character, and finally obtaining his condemnation. He was 
one of the very few, if not the only one of the Fathers who un- 
derstood Hebrew, which he studied that he might the more 
thoroughly accomplish his work as a commentator. The dis- 


22 Some incidents of his life are preserved by Eusebius, E. H. in Lib. vi. 
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pleasure of his bishop, who was strongly hierarchical, was in- 
curred, on account of his preaching, though a layman, while 
visiting Palestine. He had done this, however, at the urgent 
request of his friends, the Bishops of Jerusalem and Czsarea. 
They defended themselves and Origen, when Demetrius found 
fault, and for a season the difficulty threatened was escaped. 
But the displeasure of Demetrius was heightened, when, on a 
second visit to the same friends, Origen suffered himself to be 
ordained. Upon his return to Alexandria, his bishop, through 
a synod in his interest, condemned him — chiefly for a fault 
which proceeded from the highest spirit of obedience to his too 
literal understanding of the Scriptures,” — deprived him of 
his newly gained rank, and office of catechist, and branded 
some of his views (not Universalism) as heretical. 

This quarrel was taken up by the churches. Palestine, 
Arabia, Phoenicia, Greece, sided with Origen. Rome, through 
the representations of Demetrius, went against him. He re- 
tired among his admirers in Palestine, where he labored dili- 
gently, supported and revered on all sides. Under the Decian 
persecution he suffered terribly for his Christian faith. After 
a long imprisonment he was liberated; but his sufferings 
hastened his death, which took place at Tyre, a. D., 254. His 
chief works are the “ Books of Principles,” of which we have 
a Latin translation by Rufinus, mutilated in order to subserve 
the advancement of the Trinitarian dogma; the ‘ Hexapla,” 
or “QOctapla,” a polyglot of the Old Testament; the ‘“ Com- 
mentaries ;” the “*Stromata;” the “ Book of Martyrdom ;” 
the work “ Against Celsus,” the heathen philosopher, who 
attacked Christianity in the second century ; and the ‘* Hom- 
ilies.” His view of the pre-existence of souls is the chief pe- 
culiarity of his theology. He held this in connection with his 
Universalism, — thus proving more consistent than modern 
writers upon the same subject.” 

The first direct attack upon Origen was made about the 
close of the third century. This came from Methodius, Bishop 


* In Matt. xix. 12, Vid. Euseb. H. E. vi. 19. 
* Vid. Ed. Beecher, Concord of Ages. C. Beecher, Redeemer and Redeemed. 
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of Tyre. But the opposition was not on account of Uni- 
versalism, but against certain other views.” It was not easy, 
however, to tarnish his fame at this early date. It continued 
to extend, and seemed to gain as years rolled on. Neverthe- 
less, the troubles which commenced at his condemnation by 
Demetrius still remained, to some degree. One of the suc- 
cessors of Demetrius, Peter, branded Origen as schismatic; 
but this was on account of his course in disregard of what 
Demetrius thought were his prerogatives.” The Alexandrian 
division created by the condemnation gradually diverged, and 
distinctive interests, on one side or the other, flowed down the 
years. The gradual development of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, also, had an effect in clouding the fame of Origen. His ‘ 
views were not up to those who followed him; and so, many 
were found to charge him with heresy in this direction. As, 
moreover, many of Origen’s opinions upon certain points were 
really extravagant, from his allegorizing tendencies, many 
found subjects upon which to ground charges against him. 
Thus, Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, about A. D. 330, attacked 
him, chiefly upon some peculiarities in his remarks upon the 
resurrection. The cry once raised against him, it was of 
course comparatively easy to swell it louder and still louder, 
and to make it resound far and wide. Many were ready to 
take it up, and to continue it; and, as is always the case, 
errors were by degrees attributed to him which he never 
thought of advancing. 

Karly in the fourth century, an apology for him was put 
forth by Pamphilus and Eusebius, of Cesarea, the first part 
of which we have in the Latin of Rufinus. ‘They notice the 
various charges against him; but nothing is found against his 
Universalism. He was indeed charged with denying future 
punishment ; but they defended him against this by quoting 
his own language, showing he did believe in that, — but which 
at the same time expressed his faith in final Universal Salva- 


% Vid. Dupin. Biblioth. Patrum. Art. Methodius. Comp. Walch, Ketzerhistor. 
vii. 404 ; Epiphan. Heer. 67. 


*6 Dupin. Bib. Pat. Art. Peter of Alex. 
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tion.” His name was in the mouths of multitudes during the 
Arian controversy, and he was sometimes bitterly attacked ; 
but never was there a word of reproach for his Universalism. 
His views continued to prevail, and were found very exten- 
sively among the Eastern monks. Nearly all the monks of 
Nitria, especially, were Origenists and Universalists. 

About the close of the fourth century, there was a quarrel 
between John, Patriarch of Jerusalem, and Epiphanius, Bishop 
of Salamis. John was an Origenist. Epiphanius was not. 
The latter attacked John on this point, and among the heresies 
he charged upon Origen was his belief in the final salvation of the 
Devil,** but he seemed carefully to avoid saying a word against 
his view of the final salvation of all human souls. Some bitter 
feelings were caused by this, especially as Jerome, though an 
Origenist, on private grounds sided with Epiphanius as against 
John. Controversy followed, and many severe things were 
said; but it was mostly a personal conflict. However, parties, 
as a necessary consequence, were formed, and had their influ- 
ence upon after events. 

About A. D. 899, we have the first Synodal condemnation 
of Origenism, with the exception of that assembled by Deme- 
trius. But this grew out of a feeling of vengeance against 
certain individuals who happened to be Origenists, on the part 
of Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria. The Synod was a very 
small affair, composed only of those in the neighborhood of the 
diocesan city. The anger of Theophilus was against some of 
the Nitrian monks. He subsequently, in disregard of his epis- 
copal station, headed a body of troops for their punishment.” 
In a. D. 400, an anathema of Origenism was obtained from 
Anastasius, Bishop of Rome. It was partially honored in the 
West, but found little favor in the East. Chrysostom, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, paid it no attention. Epiphanius, also, 
succeeded, desiring to do what he could towards crushing 


7 Apol. pro Origen, ¢. viii. 

*8 Ep..ad Johan. in Hieron. Op. T. iv. p. 11. 

* Comp. Huett. Origeniana, 11 ¢. 4. S. 11. § 1, 2,3; Fleury, Eccles. Hist. Lib- 
xxi. ¢. 10, 12, 


NEW SERIES. VOL. I. 37 
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Origenism, or bringing it into contempt, in gathering a synod 
of his immediate clergy from the neighborhood of Cyprus, 
and securing an edict against it. J¢ is remarkable, however, 
that even yet the Universalism of Origen, so far as relating to 
human souls, was not troubled. It was only, so far, his view 
of the salvation of the Devil” 

Early in the sixth century, trouble arose, on the subject of 
Origenism, among the monks of S. Sabas, whose monasteries 
were situated amid the wilds of Palestine.*' But, notwith- 
standing the opposition, often very severe, that it thence ob- 
tained, it not only held its ground, but steadily gained in in- 
fluence and power. Among the more celebrated Origenists 
from these monks were Domitian, abbot of one of the monas- 
teries referred to, subsequently bishop of Ancyra, in Galatia, 
and Theodorus Ascidas, afterwards Bishop of Cesarea, in 
Cappadocia. These men, both Universalists, — as were nearly 
all Origenists,— had great influence at Constantinople with 
the Emperor Justinian. Under their favor, Origenism still 
further flourished. Theodorus especially advanced it. Peter, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, however, was prejudiced against the 
Origenists, and was determined to destroy their credit with 
the Emperor. Certain monks were deputed to the work of 
preparing charges against them. These men went to Con- 
stantinople, and there united with them Pelagius, the Roman 
legate, who hated Theodorus.” Mennas, Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, also entered into the plans of Peter, and aided 
them with his influence. The conspirators knew that if they 
could get the ear of the Emperor, all would be well. His 
great ambition was to give laws to the Church, not less than 
to the State, and he was ready to seize any opportunity that 


39 Comp. Augustine, De Civit. Dei, Lib. xxi. c. 17. Augustine gives evidence of 
the extensive diffusion of Universalism, even among those otherwise esteemed 
sound in the views that now so largely found place in the Church. He speaks of 
the brethren who believed in the salvation of all, but whom he seemed to think 
not consistent in stopping short of Origen in relation to the salvation of the Devil 
and his angels. =< 

31 VitaS.. Sabee. Cyril. Scythopelitani. in Cotelerii Mon. Ec. Greece. iii. 

32 Fleury, Eccles. His. Lib. xxxifi. 3, 4. 
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would enable him to gratify his propensity. He was induced, 
a. D. 544, to issue an edict, authorizing Mennas to summon a 
Home Synod — otvodog évSnuotca.” In this edict the heresies 
of Origen, as furnished by Peter, were recounted, and the 
course to be pursued in regard to them was marked out. Of 
course, when the Synod met, the will of the Emperor and of 
the conspirators was submitted to without serious opposition. 
All were compelled to bow to that will. Even Domitian and 
Theodorus were obliged to subscribe the decisions reached, 
though they were thus condemning some of their own cher- 
ished views.” e 
From this Synod, it would appear, proceeded fifteen canons 
against Origenism, though their title refers them to the Fifth 
General Council.* Among the “heresies” condemned was 
the doctrine of the final salvation of all souls— it being its 
first condemnation in the history of the Church. After this, 
the storm, though not exhausted, subsided for a season. The- 
odorus remained in power at court, and was thus enabled to 
favor the Origenists in contempt of the Synodal actions, and 
Origenism flourished even more extensively than before. 


We must now take up another thread in the history of these 
times, in order to have all points bearing upon the Council of 
A. D., 553, and the condemnation (if it really occurred) of 
Universalism by what pretended to be the voice of the whole 
Church. 

The Arian controversy gave rise to many stories, against 
which the Nicene Symbolum was far from guarding. It was 
found almost impossible to define clearly, or at all rationally, 
the relationship existing between the three “ persons” of the 
Trinity, and the relation of the whole to the one God. To 
this difficulty was soon added another. It was an accepted 
truth that Christ was really human. The Church declared 


33 Comp. Mansi. Sac. Concil. ix. 487 ; Basnage, Hist. de 1’Eglise, Lib. x. ¢. vi. 
520, et seq.; Dupin Biblioth. v. 189, et seq. 

34 Vita S, Sabee: c. 85. 

% Vid. Mansi. ix. 395. Comp. Le Quien. Oriens Chris, iii. 210. 
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him also God. But now the question arose as to the relation 
between the two natures. Were they so united as to form 
one nature, or were they to be kept apart, and distinct? Nor 
did the trouble stop here. Questions were raised as to the 
human soul of Christ — whether it belonged exclusively to his 
humanity, or otherwise. It would be useless, however, to 
discuss these things here. Some held that Christ possessed 
a perfect human nature and soul, with also his nature as God. 
But it was not easily seen whether the allusions of the Scrip- 
tures to Christ were to him as man, or as God, or as both. 

he Alexandrian school held to the strict unity of the natures. 

he Antiochian school distinguished them rigidly. The 
- West —so dependent always, in the earlier centuries, on the 
East for its theology — was undecided. Theodore, of Mop- 
suestia, a disciple of the Antiochian school, distinguished him- 
self as a writer upon these points, carefully preserving the dis- 
tinction of the two natures.” These disputes originated others, 
and it was now of importance to determine what relation the 
Virgin Mary bore to Christ. Many already called her the 
mother of God. But there were those who could not go so 
far as this. Among the latter was a priest of Alexandria, 
named Anastasius, who protested against the blasphemy. 
Another voice was raised by the Bishop of Marianopolis, in 
Meesia, at this time visiting Constantinople. The most cele- 
brated opponent of the idea, however, was Nestorius,” Bishop 
of Constantinople from about A. D., 428, a disciple of Theo- 
dore, of Mopsuestia. He very determinedly denied the propri- 
ety of calling Mary 6¢rdxos.* She was not the mother of God, 
but simply the mother of Christ, —zg:ototéxos. The position of 
Nestorius aroused the indignation and ire of Cyril, Bishop of 
Alexandria, who accused him, as favoring Pelagianism, to the 
Bishop of Rome, and thus prejudiced him and the entire West.” 
Nestorius was condemned at Alexandria and Rome, about 
A. D., 480, and twelve anathemas were published against him 
by Cyril. These were replied to, among others, by Theodoret, 


36 Mansi, iv. 1347. 37 Socrat. vii. 32. 
38 Mansi, iv. 1197, 39 Comp. Mansi, iv. 548 ; v. 762. 
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Bishop of Cyprus. Great excitement was produced by this 
controversy, which at length led to the Council of Ephesus, 
A. D., 481, called by Theodosius II. That Council decided ad- 
versely to Nestorius.“ Thereupon some of his former friends 
forsook him ; and Rabulas, Bishop of Edessa, ranging himself 
with Cyril, branded the writings of Theodore, of Mopsuestia, 
as the fountain of the Nestorian heresy. But the follower of 
Rabulas in the See of Edessa, Ibas, favored the Nestorians, 
-and went so far as to render Theodore’s writings into the 
Syriac, and to write a letter to the Persian Maris," reflecting 
upon the Council of Ephesus, and its condemnation of Nesto- 
rius. Persecutions, however, soon banished the Nestorians 
generally, and they sought refuge in Persia. Still, contro- 
versy continued. It now branched off into Eutychianism. 

Eutyches, an abbot of Constantinople, fell into the danger, 
hard to avoid, of confounding the two natures, and insisted 
on only one nature, in Christ. He was immediately charged 
with holding Valentinian and Apollinarian views, and was con- 
demned and removed from his office by a Constantinopolitan 
Synod, a. D. 449.“° The Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451, 
decided upon two natures ; but it was in some such way as 
that they could not be separated or confounded. This decision 
was reached through the influence of Leo the Great, Bishop of 
Rome.“ But the action of this body, so far from settling the 
existing disputes, was thought to favor Nestorianism. The 
controversy then merged into Monophysitism, and disputation 
ran high. The supposed Nestorianism of Chalcedon espe- 
cially inflamed the monks of Palestine, whose passions were 
fostered by Theodosius and the Empress Eudoxia. In Alex- 
andria, also, there was great dissatisfaction. 

The Monophysites — Movogveite:, —as they were called, in. 
the way of reproach, by their opponents who held to the Chal- 
cedonian Council, were very numerous, and had many influen- 
tial supporters. They passed through various fortunes, some-- 
times undergoing persecution from imperial power, again find- 


# Mansi, iv. 1123. 41 The fragment. in Act. x. Concil. Chal. Mansi, vii. 
* Mansi, vi. 694, et seq. 4 Ibid. Comp. v. 1359 ; vii..108. 
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ing favor from it; but through all changes they established 
themselves and their principles very firmly in many places. 
An attempt was made to unite them with the party adhering 
to Chalcedon, by Zeno Isauricus, who, to further his project, 
issued what is known as the Henoticon.** But the effort 
proved ineffectual, resulting only in dividing the Monophysites. 
Rome, on the other hand, steadily opposed them, and its 
Bishop, Felix II., broke communion with the Eastern Church 
because of the favor Monophysitism was -meeting.*” Subse- 
quently, through the clamors of the rabble, incited by the 
friends of Chalcedon, John, patriarch of Constantinople, was 
compelled to lend himself to the condemnation of Monophysit- 
ism, and the adoption of the Chalcedon platform. This was 
effected by a Council held in a.pv., 519. Communion with 
Rome was then renewed. The Monophysites were bitterly 
persecuted, and only found protection in Egypt — where their 
views extensively prevailed. 


The Emperor Justinian was an adherent of the Council of 
Chalcedon. Nevertheless, he desired, if possible, to restore the 
Monophysites to what claimed to be the Church. To have 
accomplished this would have flattered his peculiar vanity. 
He was also influenced, to some extent, by his wife Theodora, 
who was a Monophysite, and who maintained a secret party 
of her friends at court. Theodora virtually ruled Justinian, 
and herself often intermeddled in even ecclesiastical affairs — 
with a view to the triumph of her views. To accelerate this 
triumph she bribed Vigilius, while a deacon, and in attendance 
on the Bishop of Rome at Constantinople, with money and the 
prospect of the Roman See, to labor for the overthrow of the 
decrees of Chalcedon and the establishment of Monophysitism. 
He was also to condemn Theodore, of Mopsuestia and Theo- 
doret, of Cyprus. Vigilius was made Bishop of Rome accord- 
ingly. But he did not, afterward, serve the interests of the 


44 Evagrius, iii. 14. « Mansi, vii. 1053. 
4 Comp. Neander, Ch. His. v. ii. 535, 536, 538. 
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Empress any further than they could be made subservient to 
his own. 

The Origen court-party, with Theodorus Ascidas at their 
head, determined to now take advantage of the desire of the 
Emperor, and the machinations of the Empress, in the hope 
of diverting attention from Origenism. They united themselves 
with the few Monophysites about Theodora, though widely dif- 
fering from them in almost all points of doctrinal statement, 
and proposed to Justinian, as a means for accomplishing the 
union he sought, that he should cause the condemnation of 
Theodore “’ of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyprus, and Ibas of 
Edessa, notwithstanding the two latter had been declared 
Orthodox at Chalcedon.* By taking this course, it was rep- 
resented to him, and probably thought, the Monophysites 

_would be appeased and prepared for the union. The Empe- 
ror was easily won. He authorized Theodorus to frame an 
edict against these men and their writings, which was pub- 
lished a. D., 544. This is known as the condemnation of the 
Three Chapters — rol xsqoloe,—so called from the three 
repeatedly mentioned points, de tribus capitulis, which it dis- 
cusses.“ It was supposed, by those concerned, that the issu- 
ing of this decree would arrest any further Origenistic contro- 
versy. It was, perhaps, foreseen that a storm would result, 
to allay which would long occupy the attention of the Church, 
especially as the Emperor would be likely to abide by his ac- 
tion, independent of almost any other considerations. 

The edict was at once recognized’ as a blow at Chalcedon, 
and the virtual triumph of Monophysitism. The Emperor, 
however, was far from designing to cast contempt upon that 
Council; in fact, he attempted cautiously to guard any judg- 
ment against Chalcedon from the terms of the edict. The will 
of Justinian was, of course, generally submitted to in the East. 
The West was not so easily led, and refused to be bound by 
it. But the Emyeror was determined to carry his point every- 


"In forgetfulness, or ignorance, perhaps, that he also was a Universalist, 
though an opponent of Origen. 
* Acts viii. ix. x. Mansi, vii. 189, et seq. # Walch, Ketzerhist, viii. 150. 
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where ; and to secure the West, summoned Vigilius to Con- 
stantinople. While there, that bishop was induced to ac- 
knowledge the decree, and to condemn the Three Chapters i in 
the Judicatum.” Still, this even did not change the opinions of 
the West. Vigilius was himself subsequently shaken, refusing, 
after the Council at Constantinople of bishops from Africa and 
Illyrica, called to ratify more fully the decree, to sanction the 
Emperor’s second edict.” When Justinian undertook to pun- 
ish him for his contumacy, he took refuge in a church, cling- 
ing so closely to the altar that it was almost pulled from its 
place by the imperial officer who endeavored to arrest him. 
The officer did not succeed in tearing him away. 

To close these troubles the Emperor called the Fifth Gcu- 
menical Council, which convened under the Patriarch Euty- 
chius. Vigilius, when invited, positively refused to attend, 
and in the Constitutem ad imperatorem defended the Three 
Chapters.” He acknowledged that there were certain heresies 
in the writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, but affirmed that 
neither he nor his works could be anathematized, as he had 
departed from this world in full fellowship with the Church. 
Theodoret and Ibas, or their writings, could not be interfered 
with in any event, without at the same time condemning the 
Council of Chalcedon, by which they had been pronounced 
Orthodox. Justinian, in response to this, hinted to the Coun- 
cil that Vigilius had placed himself without the pale of the 
Church. The hint was taken, and the Roman Bishop was 
disfellowshipped. All thé Emperor desired, also, was granted 
by the obsequious assembly, — which anathematized afresh 
the Three Chapters. 


It certainly was not intended by Theodorus, the leading 
spirit at this Council, that Origenism should be brought before 
it, or in any way noticed. Nor is it at all certain that it was. 
Authorities are yet divided upon this point. There appear 


50 Epis. Just. ad Concil. (cum. v. Mansi, ix. 181. 

51 [bid. ix. 537. Comp. xi. 151. 52 Mansi, ix. 61-106. 

53 On the condemnation of Origenism by the Council of a. p., 553, Comp. Evag. 
Schol. E. H. Lib. iv. c. xxxvii; Basnage, Lib. x. c. vi. Huet. Origen, Lib. ii. ¢. 4. 
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no particulars in its acts confirmatory of the condemnation of 
Origenism as such. The fifteen canons already referred to 
have been thought, from their title, to have there originated. 
But it is altogether likely, certainly by no means impossible, 
that this convention was, by some, subsequently confounded 
with the Home Synod held by Mennas. We strongly incline 
to this opinion, though, of course, unwilling to assume directly 
that the Fifth G&cumenical Council did not condemn Origen- 
ism, and so condemn Universalism. 

The statements in reference to the subject, in connection with 
this Council, make it appear that it was suddenly and very 
unexpectedly brought to the notice of the Emperor, on account 
of the Origenistic troubles in Palestine. He was waited upon 
by deputies from Jerusalem, under the abbot of S. Sabas. 
The deputation insisted upon attention being given to their 
.complaints, and required the condemnation of Origenism. The 
whole affair was then left with Justinian. He, ready always 
to intermeddle with Church affairs, and already pledged against 
Origenism, and being also spurred on by emissaries of the Ro- 
man court, sent directions to the assembled Council to exam- 
- ine and brand the teachings of Origen. The Council did not 
hesitate to obey. It was composed almost wholly of Eastern 
ecclesiastics ; and these in council or otherwise, nearly always 
proved servilely obedient to imperial behests—even in mat- 
ters of religion. Theodorus of Ascidas, it is stated, attempted 
to stem the tide and evade the storm ; but his efforts were in 
vain, and the anathema was uttered. Among the “ heresies” 
mentioned was the doctrine of the final salvation of all human 
souls. At the same time, also, according to the accounts, 
were anathematized for their Origenistic views of Pre-existence 
and Universal Salvation, Didymus, the blind, of Alexandria, 
and Evagrius of Pontus, the Nitrian monk. 


8. M. §§ 14-16; Fleury, Lib. xxxiii. c. 40, 51; Cyril, Scytho. Vita S. Sab, c. 90. 
Contra, Dupin. Bib. Pat. Art. 5th cum. Coun. T. V.; Walch, Ketzerhist. vii. 660, 
viii. 280; M. Le Quien, Oriens Chris. iii, 210. Gieseler affirms that Origenism was 
not touched by this Council. Neander says nothing whatever upon either side, 
apparently thus agreeing with Gieseler. Mosheim speaks of its condemnation at 
this time. But his notes on the subject question it. 
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The Council was convened and designed for another pur- 
pose than the condemnation of Origenism. Of this there can 
be no question. If it were obtained, it was from an after- 
thought. It is true that the anathema upon Universalism by 
this Council would be the anathema, in theory, of the entire 
Church. Its action, especially as years and centuries rolled 
" on, would appear as the voice of Christendom, and thus with 
very many as the voice of God. The action, however, of 
even a General Council, did not, at the time, convince all, or 
convert all. In sober fact, this Council of A. D. 558 was by no 
means really Gicumenical. It was made up, almost wholly, 
from the Eastern clergy. The West had little voice and little 
interest in it. It was notoriously controlled by imperial influ- 
ence. The Bishop of Rome was not present in any way, posi- 
tively refusing to meet with it; so that the Council acted 
without his sanction, after breaking communion with him. 
Nor did its transactions for a long time receive anything like 
universal recognition. Vigilius withstood it long and earnestly, 
though he was subsequently, in order to gain his freedom from 
imperial power, induced to confirm its decisions. Pelagius I., 
the successor of Vigilius, adhered to the Council ; but his con- 
duct created serious trouble in the Western churches. He 
was, also, compelled to humble himself in an attempt to justify 
his course, confirming the condemnation of the Three Chap- 
ters, before Childebert of Germany.” 

If, then, we acknowledge the condemnation of Universalism 
by this Council, the conditions of its formation, its general 
characteristics, and the opposition it so long met, especially in 
the West, with the foreignness of its intention to touch Ori- 
genism, must deprive it of a large portion of the authority it 
might have otherwise possessed. Viewed thus, its condemna- 
tion can scarcely be accepted as genuinely cecumenical. 

On the other hand, if the subject of Origenism did not come 
before, and was not considered by this Council, but we are to 
find its real condemnation in the Synod under Mennas, — then, 
thus far, we have no anathemas of the Church Universal upon 


54 Mansi, ix. 413. 55 Pelag. I. Eph. 16, ad Childeb. Reg. Mansi, ix. 728. 
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the doctrine of the final Restoration of all souls. A Home 
Synod could not decide the faith of the Church. 

Granting that tradition is correct in ascribing the condemna- 
tion of Universalism to the Council of a. p. 553; granting, 
moreover, that that Council was really Gicumenical, — we 
have, further, this remarkable fact: That it took the Church 
more than five centuries and a half, during all which time 
Universalism was so generally believed and taught, to discover 
that the doctrine was false, and worthy of the anathema. 

Even then, it will be borne in mind, the Church did not in- 
tend tocondemn. But the necessity of doing so was sprung 
upon it by designing men and an unscrupulous and intermed- 
dling Emperor. There was nothing in the necessity of the 
Church calling for such action, except that it was rapidly de- 
generating, and it needed the “ light of life” should be eclipsed 
in order to allow the degeneration full scope, and to enable its 
earthly power to rise on the ruins of the “ faith once delivered 
to the saints,”’ and the spiritual power it imparted. 

After this Council, the Church rapidly passed under the 
clouds of the Dark Ages, and their gloom rested upon it for 
centuries. Nevertheless, Universalism, though branded again 
and again, was never lost from the world, or even the Church, 
but can be traced through all the darkness, shining steadily 
and benignly. 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 
The Pre-existence of Jesus Christ. 


BEFORE coming to the examination of those passages di- 
rectly relating to the subject of this paper, we ought, perhaps, 
to give some attention to that title by which Jesus sometimes 
spoke of himself, and which was often applied to him by oth- 
ers, namely, ‘the Son of God ;” especially in connection with 
the phrases “ first-born,” ‘ only-begotten,” etc. In the Jew- 
ish use, this expression was not so restricted in meaning as it 
has become with us. With Christians it is seldom used, ex- 
cept as a title of the Messiah ; but a slight examination of the 
Old Testament shows that it is there used with a much greater 
latitude. The Jewish people, in their Egyptian bondage, are 
collectively called the son of God, “even the first-born.” ' 
The last term and its equivalents, “ only,” “ well-beloved ” and 
*‘ only-begotten,” so often applied to Jesus, are terms of which 
we fail to appreciate the true force, because our manners and 
laws attach to the first-born no such importance as the Jews 
did, and out of which the special meaning of these terms grew. 
Beside the legal right to a double portion of the property of 
the family,’ with the hereditary honors and privileges of the 
house, there was a mystical sanctity attached to the first-born 
son, from the fact that he was consecrated to, the Lord, and 
must be redeemed with a price.* Hence he was regarded 
with peculiar tenderness, as the hope and promise of the house. 
If he were also an only son, these feelings would be so much 
the more intense, and his death would be deemed specially 
afflictive.* The expression, therefore, came to be used as a 
term of endearment, much as we use the words “ beloved,” or 
“darling,” and must often be interpreted, not literally, but 
figuratively. 

? Ex. iv. 22, 2 Deut. xxi. 16, 17; 1 Chron. xxvi. 10; 2 Chron. xxi. 3. 


3 Ex. xii. 2; xxii. 29; xxxiv. 20, 21; Num. iii. 12, 13, 41, 45; viii.17, 18; xviii. 19. 
4 Jer. vi. 26; Amos viii. 10; Luke vii. 12; Heb. xi. 17. 
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Persons of eminence, such as magistrates, princes, and kings, 
were called sons of God, and especially men of great virtue 
and piety. David is the son of God, — his first-born; so is 
Solomon.’ If we take the equivalent terms, sons of God, and 
children of God, the application is still broader. The whole 
Jewish people are addressed as “the children of the Lord 
your God, and Ephraim is his first-born.”* Judges, or magis- 
trates, upon whom devolved the administration of justice, are 
called gods, and children of the Most High.’ Those who im- 
itated the great Exemplar, commended to them by the Saviour, 
were called sons — not children, as in the common version — 
of the heavenly Father. Peace-makers, also, are the sons of 
God. Those who believed on Jesus as the Messiah became 
the children and sons of God.’ Christians are sqns and daugh- 
ters of God, especially those whose faith is sufficient to with- 
stand all persecution.’ 

From these examples it is obvious with what propriety Jesus 
is called the first-born, and only begotten “Son of God.” 
Consecrated to an office superior in dignity to any other ever 
held by man or angel, — so far, at least, as the spiritual inter- 
ests of the human race are concerned, — endowed with power, 
wisdom, and knowledge beyond all others, intrusted with the 
work of changing the superstitions and religions of all nations 
by the divine truth he revealed, how appropriate that he 
should be called pre-eminently “the Son of God.” And just 
as obviously, not a shadow of argument can be deduced from 
the use of such titles for his pre-existence, or even for his su- 
perhuman nature. 

But there are other considerations which contributed still 
more, perhaps, to fix upon this title a Messianic significance. 
The favorite Jewish conception for the Messiah was, that he 
should be their King, and his dominion a kingdom. At the 
time of his appearance, this expectation of his countrymen had 

°2 Sam. vii. 14; 1 Chron. xvii. 13; xxviii. 6. 
® Deut. xiv. 1; Jer. xxxi. 9; Hosea i. 10. 
7 Ps, Ixxxii. 6. 8 Matt. v. 9, 45. 
* Rom. viii. 14-21; ix. 26; Gal. iii. 26; iv. 5-7; Phil. ii. 15; 1 John iii..1,.2,.10. 
2 Cor. vi. 16-18; Rev. xxi. 7. 
NEW BERIES. VOL.1. 38 
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degenerated — if, indeed, with the people it was ever anything 
else — to a kingdom wholly secular and political ; vast, splen- 
did, powerful, luxurious, and long-enduring, they certainly 
expected it to be, but wholly temporal and worldly, — a power 
that should deliver them from the oppression of foreign rulers, 
and raise them in eminence, dominion, and glory among all the 
nations of the earth. Even the personal ministry of Jesus; 
his oft-repeated declarations, so in conflict with their secular 
hopes; his studious care to avoid all suspicion of political 
ambition, — hasting away from the people when they would 
seize him and make him king ; his steadfast refusal to adopt 
any measure that could identify him with the gorgeous ideal 
of secular power and glory which then occupied the Jewish 
mind, as the coming Deliverer, —all these could not wean even 
the disciples from the dearly-cherished hopes of a temporal 
kingdom. Still it was a kingdom which the God of heaven 
should set up, in which his power and glory should be con- 
spicuously displayed, and which the saints — that is, the holy 
people, or the Jews — should possess.'' Hence it was called 
the kingdom of God, the kingdom of heaven, or simply the 
kingdom. The prince who should rule over this kingdom, 
they would regard as pre-eminently “ the Son of God,” ruling 
as his heir. First-born, only-begotten, and well-beloved are 
simply terms that cluster around the central figure, represent- 
ing more vividly the favor of God toward their expected king. 
As first-born, the throne of the kingdom would belong to him 
by inheritance; as the only-begotten, he would be the only 
heir of all things pertaining to the kingdom, the Lord of all.” 
Yet, notwithstanding the application of such titles to their ex- 
pected Messiah, nothing is more clearly established than that 
the Jews expected him to be of human parentage, like other 
men.”* | 

With our more precise and accurate modes of expression, 
the application of such titles may seem inconsistent with such 
opinions ; but the Jews found no such difficulty. Believing 


1 Dan. iv. 44; vii. 27. 2 Heb. i. 2; Acts x. 36. 
13 See Whitby on Rom. ix. 5, and the authorities there cited. 
e 
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the Messiah was to be a man, as entirely as David or Solomon 
had been, they habitually spoke of him as “the Son of God.” 
This was a common Jewish usage, not confined to the disci- 
ples and friends of Jesus ; it was the title by which the rulers 
designated the Messiah.’ 

From these examples we think the conclusion justified that 
the phrase “ Son of God” was used simply as a designation 
of the Messiah, and that the terms, only, only-begotten, first- 
born, and well-beloved are all of similar import, having ref- 
erence to the character of Christ, to the dignity of his office, 
and to the spirit without measure that was granted him for 
the accomplishment of his mission.”” 

We proceed now to the examination of that class of texts 
much relied upon both by Trinitarians and Unitarians, who hold 
to the pre-existence of Jesus, in support of this doctrine. These 
passages seem to speak of the Saviour as if he had existed as 
a person, an individual intelligence, or spiritual being, before 
his birth in Bethlehem. There can be no doubt that, if a per- 
son has already firmly embraced the theory of his pre-exist- 
ence, these few passages, — for they are much less numerous ~ 
than is usually supposed, —judged by our modes of expres- 
sion, furnish strong corroborative evidence of that opinion. 
Whether their testimony is sufficient to convince an intelligent 
and careful student who goes to the Scriptures without a pre- 
conceived theory to support, is another and a very different 
question. The difference both in quantity and quality of evi- 
dence required to sustain those opinions we have inherited 
from our parents, or tacitly accepted with the multitude, and 
those which we elaborate for ourselves, is more remarkable 
than complimentary. The evidence upon which sincere and 
intelligent men believe in the endless suffering of untold mill- 
ions of our race, those same men, in the jury box, would deem 
insufficient to convict a man of a capital offence. May not 
this be the case, to some extent at least, with those who have 


4 John i. 34-49; vi. 69; xi. 27; xx. 31; Acts viii. 37; ix. 20. 
'* Compare Matt. iii. 16, 17, and parallels; John i. 32, 34; iii, 34, 35; Isa. xi. 1 5. 
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inherited from others, or passively assented to, the doctrine of 
the pre-existence of Christ ? 

An examination of two or three of the most prominent pas- 
sages of this class will furnish a key, perhaps, to the explana- 
tion of the whole. But to appreciate correctly the value of 
these texts, we must remember that the doctrine of pre-exist- 
ence, not specially of Jesus, but of human souls generally, was 
a common doctrine among the Jews at that time. This was 
connected with the doctrine of transmigration of souls, consti- 
tuting the only form of resurrection known to the principal 
Jewish sects contemporary with Jesus and his disciples.” 
When they ask whether the blind man was born blind for his 
own sins or the sins of his parents,’’ it implies that he might 
have sinned in a pre-existent state, otherwise they could not 
suppose him to have been born blind for his own sins. Hence 
we see that these opinions were evidently held by the disci- 
ples. Indeed, this doctrine is often alluded to, or implied in 
the form of expression; yet so far as we know, it was never 
condemned or disapproved of by the Saviour. Again, when 
Jesus inquired of his disciples whom the people took him to 
be, their answer implied that the belief in pre-existence and 
transmigration was very common.” The diversity of the pop- 
ular opinion concerning Jesus shows the prevalence of the 
doctrine upon which it rested. Some thought he was John 
the Baptist, risen from the dead ; some thought he was Elijah ; 
others, that he was Jeremiah; yet others, still more indefi- 
nitely, believed him to be one of the old:prophets, risen again 
to mortal life with a new mission to that people. 

Again, the popular opinion, attributed to the teaching of 
the scribes, that Elijah would reappear before the coming of 
the Messiah, and prepare the nation for ‘his reception, obvi- 
ously rests upon the same ground of pre-existence and trans- 
migration. When the disciples inquired particularly about 
this matter, though the occasion seems to have been so appro- 


16 Josephus, Ant. xviii. i. 3; Wars ii. vii. 14; Campbell, Prel. Dis. vi. ii. 19; 
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priate, Jesus said not a word against the errors they held, but 
seems rather to have confirmed their opinions, by assuring 
them that Elijah should first come and restore all things, and 
that he had already come.” When Herod heard of the mir- 
acles and growing fame of Jesus, he said at once, that it was 
John the Baptist risen from the dead.” Able critics have 
doubted whether the language here attributed to Herod should 
be taken in its most obvious meaning, and not rather as the 
expression of annoyance and irritation at the recurrence of the 
same perplexities which he supposed to have been finally dis- 
posed of at the death of John. But he only expresses what 
we have just seen, from the reply of the disciples to the ques- 
tion of Jesus, was a common opinion; and we know of no 
reason why Herod, as well as others, may not have believed 
that John was risen from the dead, and performing the mighty 
works of which he heard. Of course he did not believe that 
the Baptist had risen bodily, and was going about the country 
performing these works without a head. He supposed it sim- 
ply a case of transmigration ; the spirit of John had entered 
into some person, and was performing these miracles through 


the agency of another body. 
Why the Saviour did not correct these erroneous opinions 


of his disciples, and especially why he should seem to con- 
firm them by his teachings, we do not know. But it does 
not follow that we should embrace these doctrines because 
he did not correct them in the disciples. Let us remember 
this: the disciples, in common with their countrymen, be- 
lieved in the pre-existence of human souls generally. Would 
it be at all strange, then, if they had believed in the pre-exist- 
ence of Jesus? If they believed it of others, ought we not 
to expect that they would believe it of him? And if he used 
language that seemed to confirm this opinion in regard to oth- 
ers, may we not expect that he would use similar language in 
regard to himself? And if these facts do not require us to 
accept the doctrine of pre-existence in the case of the man 


19 Matt. xi. 14; xvii. 10-12; Mark ix. 11-13. 
20 Matt. xiv. 2; Mark vi. 14; Luke ix. 7. 
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born blind, or of John the Baptist, why should they any more 
require us to accept the doctrine in the case of the Saviour? 
Another fact that will assist us to interpret those passages 
that have so generally been thought to imply the pre-existence 
of Jesus, is that the Jews habitually represented precedence 
in rank, power, or excellence, as if it were precedence in time. 
They spoke of an event as if it were previous in time, when 
they meant only that it was of more importance ; they spoke of 
aman asif he preceded another in time, when they meant 
only that he was more eminent in rank, dignity, or excellence. 
Hence when they wish to represent anything in the divine 
economy as of the utmost importance, they say it was created 
before the world. They did not mean that it was really 
brought into being before the world was created, but that it 
was one of the principal objects for which the world was cre- 
ated. They said, ‘Seven things were created before the 
world, —the Garden of Eden, the Law, the Righteous, the 
Israelites, the Throne of Glory, Jerusalem, and the Messiah, 
the Son of David,” explaining that they were prior in the 
intention of God, inasmuch as the purpose must precede the 
fact of creation. These facts furnish a ready key, we think, 
to the interpretation of those passages that have so generally. 
been thought to teach the pre-existence of Christ. In active 
harmony with this use of language, John the Baptist says that 
Jesus was before him, though following him in the order of 
time. It refers only to the dignity and importance of the 
Messianic office, compared with that of the harbinger, who is 
not worthy to loose the sandals of him whom he announced.” 
Bearing these facts in mind, we proceed to examine some of 
the passages that are deemed the proof texts of the doctrine 
of the superhuman nature and pre-existence of Christ. The 
following from his prayer with the disciples on the evening be- 
fore his apprehension, is one of the principal texts upon which 
this doctrine rests: “And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee be- 
fore the world was.” Must this be understood of glory actu- 
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ally possessed by Jesus with God before the world was created? 
Or may it be interpreted of that glorious work, the redemp- 
tion and salvation of the race from sin, which, as one of the 
principal purposes for which the world was created, must have 
preceded the fact of creation. Both interpretations are equally 
consistent with the language of the text; and though in the 
latter sense the expression might sound strange to us, we 
have just seen that it was familiar to the Jews. Besides, Je- — 
sus seems to speak of this glory as the reward of his faithful- 
ness in the labor committed to him; because he had finished 
the work given him to do. It was a glory, also, in which his 
disciples participated. In the same prayer he says, ‘The 
glory which thou gavest me, I have given them.” *” Again, 
near the close of the prayer, he says, ‘ Thou lovedst me before 
the foundations of the world ;” and in the preceding verse he 
had said, * Thou hast loved them as thou hast loved me.” If, 
without pre-existence, they could share the glory and love 
which he had before the world was, then, without pre-exist- 
ence, he, also, could possess that glory and love. There are 
numerous passages illustrative of this bold figure of speech, — 
“For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be 
conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the first- 
born among many brethren. Moreover, whom he did predes- 
tinate, them he also called; and whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, theth he also glorified.” * 
Here the early believers are represented as, by the foreknowl- 
edge of God, already called, justified, and glorified, through 
the certainty of the divine purpose. Again, “ According 
as he hath chosen us ‘in him before the foundation of the world, 
that we should be holy and without blame before him in love: 
having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Je- 
sus Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure of his 
will.* If the- believers being chosen in Christ before the 
foundation of the world implies his pre-existence, as the me- 
dium of that choice, it no less certainly implies their pre-exist- 
ence, as the objects chosen. If we can explain such language 
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in reference to the disciples, without recourse to the theory of 
pre-existence, why should we find its interpretation any more 
difficult when it refers to the Saviour? The following passage 
is to the same purpose: *“ Who hath saved us and called us 
with a holy calling, not according to our works, but according 
to his own purpose and grace, which was given us in Christ 
Jesus before the world began.” * Does not this language 
prove the existence, before the world began, of tkose who 
received the calling, as decisively as of him in whom they 
received it? Does it prove it of either party, except in the 
certainty of the divine purpose? The apostle also speaks of 
the “hope of eternal life which God, who cannot lie, promised 
before the world began.” If this is to be taken literally, to 
whom was the promise made? If understood to refer to the 
eternal purpose of God, the text is plain enough. The phrase 
‘‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” *’ if its 
literal meaning is insisted upon, proves the crucifixion of Je- 
sus before the creation, as certainly as his pre-existence. 

The following passages will serve as a commentary upon 
the peculiar phraseology of the texts just cited. The apostle 
says of the Saviour, “ Who verily was foreordained before 
the foundation of the world, but was manifest in these last 
times for you.” ** This seems to be the meaning of those 
texts that speak of Jesus as having glory, being beloved, and 
of the disciples as being called, chosen, justified, and glorified 
before the foundation of the world. His glory, love, and cru- 
cifixion, like their calling and justification, were simply in the 
purpose of God, implying the pre-existence of neither Jesus 
nor the disciples, an interpretation which we think the fore- 
going quotations show to be, not only admissible, but neces- 
sary. ‘The following passage looks almost like an apostolic 
exegesis of these figurative texts: ‘Therefore it is of faith, 
that it might be by grace; to the end the promise might 
be sure to all the seed: not to that only which is of the law, 
but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham, who is the 
father of us all (as it is written, I have made thee a father of 
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-many nations), before him whom he believed, even God, who 
quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things which be not, as 
though they were.”*” Thus what the sacred writers conceived 
to be certain through the purpose of God, they represented as 
already existing ; and what they regarded as a principal pur- 
pose of creation, they spoke of as preceding the creation itself. 

Another passage usually, but we think improperly, classed 
with that from the Saviour’s prayer, is the following: “ What 
and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where he was 
before?” °° Where was he before? To assume that this refers 
to his pre-existent state is simply begging’the question. Some 
have supposed him to refer to his resurrection; but that was 
a profound mystery to his disciples, and so remained till the 
event itself lifted the veil. If the reference was to that, none 
of his hearers could have imagined what he meant. Some 
have thought it an allusion to his ascension; but that would 
be, if possible, still further from the apprehension of his hear- 
ers. So far as they were concerned, he might as well have 
referred to the printing-press, or electric telegraph. It is 
difficult to conceive what good could be accomplished by an 
allusion which none of his hearers would understand. Be- 
sides, neither of these explanations seems to harmonize with 
the context, — to furnish the required climax. Jesus had re- 
ferred to his death in terms which his hearers could not well 
fail to understand. To those who had received him as the 

Messiah, this was the most offensive thought that could be 
suggested. Their views of the Messianic office were, of course, 
entirely Jewish. They expected him to establish a mighty and 
splendid empire, to exalt their nation to the highest pinnacle 
of prosperity, power, and glory, and reign as their king through 
a millennium of unprecedented felicity. With such glowing 
anticipations, they might well be shocked to hear Jesus speak 
so clearly of his death, when, as they conceived, he had not 
yet taken the first step toward the accomplishment of his 
great work. 

To those who thus saw their secular hopes suddenly blight- 
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ed, this was indeed a hard saying. It was much easier for. 
them to believe that Jesus was an impostor than to change 
their views of the Messianic office; so they turned away, 
Addressing those who are called his disciples, yet distinguish- 
ed from the twelve, he says, ‘“* Doth this offend you? What 
and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where he was be- 
fore?” Is this intended to mitigate the shock they had expe- 
rienced? We think not, but rather to augment their disap- 
pointment. If they had gathered around him only as the 
centre of their political ambition, —if they could not bear to 
have those sordid ntotives plucked up by the roots, and still 
believe in him as the Messiah, they were unworthy to become 
his disciples, and the sooner they were dispersed the better. 
They could only compromise his cause through their constant 
misconception of his purpose, and their repeated efforts to 
make him king. The word rendered in this text ascend up, 
is the one generally used in speaking of going up from any 
part of the country to Jerusalem.” That is probably its mean- 
ing here. The events recorded in this place occurred in the 
synagogue atCapernaum. Jesus and his disciples had recently 
fled thither from his enemies at Jerusalem who sought his life.” 
His followers well knew the peril he would incur by going 
again into that vicinity ; and they were afraid to accompany 
him.” Thus we interpret his question: Are you offended be- 
cause I have spoken of my death? What, then, would you 
think if you should see me return to Jerusalem, where you 
know my enemies wait only an opportunity to put me to 
death? What they would think we know, from what one of 
them said when he proposed to go thither: ‘ Let us also go, 
that we may die with him.” 

A passage, probakly as much relied upon as any in support 
of the pre-existence of Jesus, is the following: “ Before Abra- 
ham was, I am.” ** It is proper to remark that, in the contro- 
versy in which this expression occurs, the Jews exhibited a 

31 See Matt. xx. 17, 18; Mark x. 32; Luke ii. 42; xviii. 31; xix. 28; John ii. 13; 
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bitterness of spirit and a persistent determination to pervert 
his language, which might well justify the appearance of im- 
patience on his part.”. The purpose of his whole discourse 
is to present his claims as the Messiah, but with that circum- 
spection which ever characterized him in the presence of ene- 
mies whose bitterness, subtlety, and determination he so well 
knew. He spoke of his Father ; the Pharisees demanded where 
his Father was. He does not tell them, but simply replies, 
“ Ye neither know me nor my Father.’’ Again they inquire, 
“ Who art thou?” His reply is only, “The same that I said 
unto you from the beginning.” No one, we think, can care- 
fully study the circumstances and the language of this contro- 
versy, and resist the conviction that the principal object of his 
enemies was to compel him openly to declare himself the Mes- 
siah. Judged from the Jewish stand-point, that would be an 
overt act of treason against the Roman government, since it 
would be to declare himself king of the Jews. By avoiding 
that open declaration, he constantly thwarted the purpose of 
his enemies, while proclaiming himself the Messiah in terms 
which none could fail to understand. Their repeated demands 
concerning his Father and himself availed nothing. Nor 
could their base insults, in calling him a Samaritan demoniac, 
so far throw him off his guard as to serve their purpose. 

At last, when he had said, “If a man keep my saying, he 
shall never see death,” his enemies made a final effort to extort 
from him the desired declaration, or, through perversion, mis- 
representation, and abuse, to induce him to say something of 
which they could accuse him, either to the government or the 
people. They said, ‘“* Now we know thou hast a devil. Abra- 
ham is dead, and the prophets, and thou sayest, If a man keep 
my saying, he shall never taste death. Art thou greater than 
our father Abraham, which is dead? and the prophets are 
dead: whom makest thou thyself?” Here we have the same 
issue which the enemies of Jesus had constantly endeavored 
to thrust upon him throughout the controversy; he presents 
his claims as the Messiah, in terms which all understand, with- 
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out explicitly declaring himself such,—his enemies, understand- 
ing perfectly well what he claims to be, yet determined to ob- 
tain from him some declaration that will serve as the basis of an 
accusation, either before the people or the secular authorities, 
It is worthy of remark that the only point which Jesus pre- 
sents in this controversy is his Messiahship, and the dignity 
and importance of that office, as compared with Abraham and 
the prophets. This was the only issue,—not his age, nor 
their age; not whether his existence or theirs was prior in 
point of time. Nor, as we have seen, had he thus far permit- 
ted himself to be diverted from this issue by the repeated in- 
terruptions and insulting remarks of his enemies. 

Throughout the controversy, he had not answered one of 
their questions explicitly and directly, nor does he to the last. 
They had instituted a comparison between him and Abraham 
and the prophets; he accepts that, since it will serve his pur- 
pose as well. “ Your father Abraham rejoiced ” — rather de- 
sired — “‘to see my day: and he saw it and was glad.” We 
have no difficulty in understanding this ; they had as little ; but 
it would not serve their purpose. Hence they renew the at- 
tack: “Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham?” How shall we interpret his reply? After re- 
sisting so long their repeated attempts to divert him from the 
theme of his Messiahship and the dignity of tliat office, does 
he permit them to succeed at last? Does he now turn aside 
from the great topic to which he had thus far kept so close, 
and which he had presented so nobly, to discuss a worthless 
side issue, thrust upon him by his foes, whether he or Abra- 
ham was the oldest? whether the patriarch really saw his day, 
or saw it only by faith? We cannot help thinking that the 
common interpretation carries its condemnation upon its face. 

Indeed, accepting, as the Jews did, the doctrine of transmi- 
gration and the pre-existence of souls, —believing, as many of 
them did, that Jesus was Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the old 
prophets, why should it offend them if he had told them that 
he had lived in the days of Abraham? According to their 
own views, might he not as well have been contemporary 
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with the patriarch as with a later generation? Evidently the 
question was not one of comparative antiquity, but of eminence 
and dignity ; and when he told them that his office was supe- 
rior to that of patriarch, or prophet, as they undoubtedly 
understood him to mean, they took up stones to stone him. 
This is the only interpretation we have ever seen that gives 
unity and consistency to this passage. 

It ought to be remarked, perhaps, that the expression as it 
stands in the common version, — “* Before Abraham was I am,” 
has no meaning. ‘The tense of the final verb cannot be refer- 
red to past time, especially to time preceding a past event. If 
it were in the imperfect tense, it might more easily be con- 
strued to serve the purpose for which it is so often used. As 
it now stands, every one may see that it is only an instance of 
that caution, already referred to, in explicitly declaring him- 
self the Messiah, which usually characterized his public teach- 
ing, and is so conspicuous in this controversy with the Jews. 
Besides many other instances, the same form of expression 
occurs twice before in this chapter,” and in both places the 
translators have supplied the predicate of the proposition ; 
why they did not supply it in this case, it is difficult to say. 
If we fill the ellipsis, it will read, “‘ Before Abraham was, I am 
the Messiah.” Bearing in mind, as already noticed, that the 
Jews habitually represented precedence in rank, dignity, or 
excellence, as if it were precedence in time, the passage pre- 
sents no further difficulty. It is only saying in a form of 
speech familiar to his hearers, that the Messiahship, as supe- 
rior in rank and importance to either patriarchal or prophetic 
office, takes precedence in the purpose of God. Can any one 
conceive what the age of the patriarch, prophet, or Saviour, 
could avail in this controversy ? The question was thrown in 
-by his foes—a new perversion of his words — to divert, em- 
barrass, or irritate the Saviour. He permitted it to do neither, 
but made it serve his own purpose. 

% John viii. 24, 28. See also Mark xiii.6; Luke xxi.8; John iv. 28; xiii. 19; 
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Let us look next to those passages that have generally been 
understood to attribute the creation of the physical world, or 
universe, to Jesus. We begin with the following: “ And to 
make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, which 
from the beginning of the world has been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ.” This passage might 
- have been omitted ; for the best critics agree that the last three 

words are spurious. We introduce it only to say that other 
able critics, without denying the genuineness of these words, 
refer the whole clause to the new creation ; that is, the spiritual 
regeneration introduced by the gospel. This testimony is val- 
uable as a key to other passages of this class. 

The following text also requires some notice: ‘God who 
at sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spo- 
‘ken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds.” * Remember- 


ing that the ancients had no idea of the plurality of worlds, in 


the common acceptation of that word, its occurrence here in 
the plural number naturally attracts the attention of the care- 
ful reader. Critics of all shades of opinion assure us that it 
should be translated ages, — those periods into which Jewish 
writers divided all time, past, present, and future, as the ante- 
diluvian, the patriarchal, the legal; these were to precede the 


Messianic age, or dispensation, which would commence with 
his appearance. Evidently the word must be so interpreted 


in many passages ; perhaps this should be regarded its general 
meaning in the New Testament.” Again, we are told by 
learned men that the words rendered “by whom,”’ in this 
text, should rather be translated “ for whom,” to correspond 
with the clause, “ whom he hath appointed heir of all things.” 
The meaning is, therefore, * for whom, or, on whose account, 
he constituted the ages.” By a figure, common in the New 
‘Testament, Christ is here put for the Christian religion.” Thus 


37 Eph. iii. 9. 38 Heb. i. 1, 2. 
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we learn that God ordered the preceding ages, or dispensa- 
tions, with reference to the gospel — the Messianic age. 

The explanation of these passages assists us to understand 
the following: ‘Giving thanks unto the Father, which hath 
made us meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light; who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, 
and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son; in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins; who is the image of the gnvisible God, the 
first-born of every creature; for by him were all things cre- 
ated, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers ; all things were created by him and for him; and 
he is before all things, and by him all things consist. And he 
is the head of the body, the church: who is the beginning, 
the first-born from the dead ; that in all things he might have 
the pre-eminence.” * 

’ We have given this passage the more at length, because we 
find at the beginning and the end distinct intimations of the 
subject ta which it principally refers. The transfer of the 
apostle and those to whom he wrote from the power or do- 
minion of darkness to that of Christ, is the key to the whole 
passage ; the meaning is more fully developed at the close of 
the quotation. The “first-born of every creature” — rather 
of the whole creation —is called the head of the church; the 
beginning, or principal — ‘the first-born from the dead.” 
And the purpose is stated to be “that in all things he might 
have the pre-eminence.” It would appear from this, that his 
pre-eminence does not depend upon the antiquity of his exist- 
ence, but upon his being constituted the head of the church,— 
the heir of all things in the kingdom of heaven, which he came 
to establish. In the new creation, therefore, he has this pre- 
eminence. It is in the new heavens and new earth, of which 
it is said, “‘ Behold I make all things new,” that all things are 
“created by him and for him,” in earth and in heaven, —that 
is, temporal or spiritual, as they are immediately enumerated, 
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—thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers. Hence, the 
apostle says, ‘ If any man be in Christ,”— that is, in this new 
kingdom, in which Christ has made all things new, —he is a 
new creature ; old things are passed away; behold all things 
are become new.” ” * For in Christ Jesus”— another instance 
of the use of his name for his spiritual dominion — “ neither 
circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creature.” ** The believer himself passes through this palin- 
genesia. ‘ For we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.” “* “And that ye put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.” “° 

This new creation was a favorite theme with St. Paul; hence 
in his earnest exhortations to steadfastness, we find it so often 
alluded to, and sometimes dwelt upon at length. In this new 
creation, Christ is set “ far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and every name that is named, not only in this 
world [age] but also in that which is to come; and hath put 


all things under his feet, and gave him to be the head over all 
things to the church, which is his body, the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all.” “* ‘ And ye are complete in him, which 


99 47 


is the head of all principality and power. These passages 
illustrate each other. The thought is identical, and the lan- 
guage very similar. No one, we think, can study them in 
connection with each other, without being convinced that the 
creation so often attributed to Christ — in which he is head, 
chief, principal, heir, and Lord of all things —is the new, 
spiritual creation, by which his kingdom was established upon 
the ruins of both Paganism and Judaism; in which his au- 
thority is above all other, whether temporal or spiritual, and 
the name of him who died upon the cross has become more 
glorious than any title of honor ever known on earth. 
Another class of texts represent Jesus as coming from hea- 
ven, coming from God, being sent of God, — and other similar 
expressions, meaning the same thing. At first view, these 
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might seem to imply his pre-existence, and that he had volun- 
tarily left the sphere of his celestial life, to undertake the work 
of saving the world from sin. It may be well, therefore, to 
devote a few moments to one or two of the more important 
texts of this class. Take the following: “ And no man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, 
even the Son of man which is in heaven.” “* We cannot un- 
derstand this literally. The words indicating locality have 
doubtless contributed to the misinterpretation of this text, no 
less than others. If we understand heaven to mean some ce- 
lestial abode in the distant realms of space, it would follow 
that Jesus had ascended thither, descended thence, and, while 
conversing with Nicodemus, was still in that distant abode. 
That would require him to be omnipresent. He could not, at 
the same moment, be conversing with his timid, midnight vis- 
itor, and be in heaven, unless we understand heaven to be 
either the locality in which he then was, or the spiritual con- 
dition in which he was then and always. 

To come down from heaven — to come from God — and to 
be sent of God, mean simply to come with a message from 
God to man. It has no reference to the locality from which 
the messenger sets out, or the region through which he tray- 
els, but to the divine origin of his message. Those come from 
God whom God sends; those who execute his will or bear 
his message. He sent Joseph into Egypt to prepare for the 
preservation of the chosen family.“ He sent Moses and Aaron 
to deliver the oppressed people,” and afterward the prophets 
to warn and instruct them.” ‘There was a man sent from 
God whose name was John.” * The form of expression seems 
too familiar to need further illustration. Jesus speaks of com- 
ing from heaven, because he brings heavenly or spiritual 
truth, of ascending to heaven, and being in heaven, to denote 
his constant familiarity with divine things; of being in the 

48 John iii. 13. 49 Gen. xlv. 7,8; Ps. ev. 17. 
5° Ex. iii. 12-15; v. 22; Josh. xxiv. 5; Ps. cv. 26; Micah vi. 4. 
5! Isa. xlviii. 16; lxi. 1; 2 Chron. xxiv. 19; 2 Kings xvii. 13 ; Jer. vii. 25; xxvi, 


5; xxxv. 15; xliv. 4. 
52 John i. 6, 
39* 
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bosom of the Father, to signify his intimacy with the divine 
counsels, and the unity of purpose between himself and God," 
It is an instance of that accommodation which we so often find 
in the Saviour’s teaching, using the popular language to ex- 
press the higher and more spiritual truth which he came to 
reveal. 

There are one or two other passages that ought, perhaps, 
to have been examined in this connection, and to which we 
intended to devote a few lines. But the careful reader, famil- 
iar with what has already been offered, will find no serious 
difficulty, we think, in the interpretation of any other text 
that has usually been referred to this subject. 


ARTICLE XXYV. 


Rome, Paganism, and the Church, in the Fourth and Fifth 


Centuries. 


In an article a number of years ago, in the “ Quarterly,” 
we attempted to depict the effects of Christianity on the civil- 
ization of imperial Rome. In this essay, we shall attempt to 
carry out the subject to the time of the subversion of the Em- 
pire by the Barbarians under Odoacer, in a. D. 476. Then, 
we considered the action of Christianity as a new religious 
faith and spirit, and as much as possible, apart from the church 
into which it was built. Let us look at it now, as, embodied 
in the church, it becomes an acknowledged power in the State, 
confronts paganism, absorbs much of its spirit, but over- 
throws it, assuages the severities of the first invasion by 
owning the invaders as at least its natural children,’ and de- 
livers itself and the world from the last desperate effort of 


63 John i. 18; vi. 33, 38, 46, 50, 51, 57, 58, : 
1 The Goths were Arians, and so, in the best sense, the natural sons of Chris- 
tianity. 
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heathenism under ‘Attila, by the Christian heroism of the first 
real Pope of Rome. We must confine our survey to the 
Western Empire. 

In considering the effects of Christianity on the civilization 
of old Rome, we separated the religion from the ecclesiastical 
framework in which it was girt, because, till it was incorpo- 
rated with the State, it relied on the force of its own truth for 
its success in its action on the world, and leant on no external 
help. But throughout the period over which we are now to 
glance, it had become one of the recognized and conspicuous 
institutions of the secular power. In the year a. D. 313, Con- 
stantine acknowledged Christianity as a religion of the empire, 
and although he maintained toward it, almost to the close of 
his life, the position rather of a gracious protector than of a sin- 
cere believer, yet, with the exception of Julian, unjustly 
called the Apostate, no succeeding emperor, to the close of the 
long line, professed paganism. The recognition by Constan- 
tine was the initiatory act of the subsequent alliance between 
the church and the world, which Christianized the govern- 
ment, and secularized the church, and constituted it a member 
and agent of the State. The majesty of the State, in the per- 
sons of the emperors, took sides in the controversies of the 
church ; and the power of its law enforced their opinions on 
their subjects, as the tenets of orthodoxy. Constantine sat 
as assessor at the first great Council at Nice, a. D. 325. One 
of his sons presided at the Council at Antioch in a. p. 341, 
which condemned Athanasius. And in A. p. 380, almost the 
first act of Theodosius, on his assumption of the purple, was a 
proclamation imposing Trinitarianism on his subjects, and 
branding as infamous, and open to the penalties of law, all 
who oppugned it. 

In noting, then, the effects of Christianity on the world after 
the downfall of pagan Rome, we are constrained to identify it 
with the church; for the church was the only visible form 
through which it operated on the world, and the church was 
in intimate alliance with the world. 
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What, then, was the condition of the church, and what were 
its capabilities for action on the world ? 

It was an imperium in imperio, — a State within the State, 
No longer a democratic body of believers, combined by a com-— 
mon faith, and united by an active and personal love for one 
another, each giving his voice and vote for the election of 
deacon, presbyter, and bishop, it had gradually grown to an 
episcopacy with a methodized system of doctrine, of rules and 
discipline, and a regular body of magistrates of its own. Its 
presbyters were its officiating priests ; its episcopoi, or bishops, 
overlooked and inspected its congregations; and its deacons 
distributed its alms among the poorer brethren. Toward the 
fifth century these classes were rapidly forming into a caste 
above the people, and not only by the legitimate influence of 
their sacred offices, but by the assistance of the temporal 
power, were governing the people. Guizot tells us of them: 
“A clergy was formed, distinct from the people, — a body of 
priests having riches, jurisdiction, a constitution of their own, 
in a word, a complete government, being in itself a regular 
society, furnished with all the means of existence, independent 
of the society for whose behoof it was intended, and over 
which it extended its influence.” 

Then, again, aside from its compact and self-sustaining or- 
ganization, the church possessed another arm of great power 
by which it operated on the world. In the wreck of the dis- 
solution of the empire, the municipal system struggled hard 
to preserve itself. It was saved to civilization chiefly by the 
action of the Christian clergy. And in saving it, they at once 
secured:a mighty source of power to the church, and a vehi- 
cle, through which the church operated with immense benefit 
upon the world. 

The civilization of ancient Rome had been a civilization 
resident in cities. The country was owned by the patricians, 
and cultivated by their slaves. It was barbarous. ‘To us, 
the word pagan means a man ignorant of true religion; to 
the Romans, it meant one ignorant of the civility that is bred 
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in cities, —a rustic, a boor. The country was valuable as so 
much soil on which to raise food for the towns, and so much 
surface on which to cut thoroughfares between them. When 
it was overrun by the invaders, it and its slaves passed from 
the hands of the Roman equestrians into those of their con- 
querors, who settled upon the lands, and took possession of 
the laborers. If not the most numerous, they were the strong- 
est part of the rural population, and it was a long time before 
the conquered were admitted to share the freedom of their 
conquerors.” 

The relations of the two classes were very different in the 
cities. Into the composition of their population, the barbari- 
ans entered but sparingly and slowly. For the most part they 
resided in them as soldiers in garrison, dnd only very gradu- 
ally assumed the character and duties of citizens. The condi- 
tions of society in the cities, therefore, though much disturbed, 
were not subverted, as in the country ; and the administration 
of their affairs remained in the hands of the subjugated races. 
But the lay functionaries, at first disheartened by the perpet- 
ual interferences of the despotism of the empire, and afterward 
paralyzed by the confusion which followed the barbaric move- 
ments, neglected or altogether discontinued their duties. The 
Christian clergy, now the most enlightened class in the com- 
munity, stepped forward and took their places. They became. 
the chief magistrates of the towns and cities. This action 
of theirs was not at first the result of their ambition, but of 
the necessities of the times. There were no others capable of 
fillng the municipal offices, or where there were, they de- 
clined them. 

It was no layman, but Leo the pope—the first who as- 
pired to fill that title with a meaning of universal authority — 
who was chosen to head the embassy which in A. D. 452, per- 
suaded the heathen Attila away from the walls of helpless 
Rome, and who again in 455 prevailed on the more ferocious 
Genseric to forego his purpose of conflagration and massacre, 


* «The Goths, at the end of forty years, still considered the people of Italy as 
their slaves or their enemies.’>— Gibbon, chap. xi. i. 
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and to content himself with the pillage of the city. And this 
was but a characteristic, though a very splendid, illustration 
of the connection of the clergy with the responsibilities of the 
magistracy ; for by the legislation of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, we find almost all the civil interests of the inhabi- 
tants of the cities put under their surveillance. The city rev- 
enues, gifts, and legacies, magazines of food, aqueducts, public 
baths, walls, towers, harbors, and bridges, the lawsuits of the 
cities, the guardianship of the young to whom the law assigns 
curators, and many other public concerns, are intrusted to the 
care of the bishops, conjointly with three chief men of each 
city. And thus between the old pagan municipal system, and 
our own, there intervened one, largely ecclesiastical, linking 
the one with the other, and transmitting to us much that was 
valuable in the civic order and government of ancient Rome. 
This position of the clergy, however obnoxious to our con- 
ceptions of the simple spirituality of their vocation, was neces- 
sary, first, to the preservation of Christianity itself, and again, 
to its extrication and consignment to us of anything that was 
good out of the jostle of a conflict in which all the institutions 
of the old civilization seemed threatened with utter destruc- 
tion. A mere band of believers, like those of the primitive 
church, with no compact organization, and no vigorous grasp 
.on the community by that administrative force with which it 
grappled itself into the common interests of men, would have 
been overwhelmed, and its members scattered, absorbed, and 
lost in the heathen multitudes among whom they were tossed. 
The church itself, had it been less worldly in its internal gov- 
ernment, and its external action upon the world, would have 
disappeared from the world, without some extraordinary in- 
terference of God; and with the church, Christianity. Had 
it not been a power secular as well as spiritual, strong to pro- 
tect the material interests of the vanquished, as well as to sup- 
port them in their desolation with the gospel of life, and able, 
too, to confront their conquerors with a mien of majesty at 
once earthly and divine, so as to awe their senses, and thus 
constrain their homage, first through their superstitions, and 


‘ 
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afterward through their faith, it would have been incompetent 
to rescue and to transfer to us what ofthe spirit of order and 
of the principles and institutions of civil government it did 
redeem from the almost universal wreck. Humanly speaking, 
it was well for mankind, in some respects, that the church was 
so far materialized as she was. Her purity was marred. In 
her compromises and connections with the world, the charm of. 
the simplicity that is in Christ, the freshness of the dew of her 
youth, was withered, and escaped forever. But she pre- 
served her power, perhaps her existence, by the alliance ; and 
vital with the truth which she still carried in her heart, stood 
fast, the one strong thing in the tottering State. She had 
worked herself into all the framework of its civilization, and 
when the final storm burst upon it, she not only remained 
rooted herself, but held somewhat together its disjected mem- 
bers, and with the fresh material with which the invading 
flood supplied her, and the debris of the old soil which it swept 
up among her branches, filled in many of the rents it had 
made, and helped to reconstruct the fabric. 

Such are a few particulars of the condition of the church 
at and after the overthrow of Rome. And they show us by 
what instrumentalities she worked, in opposing herself as a 
barrier against the utter barbarism that threatened to over- 
whelm the world when that empire fell, in maintaining her 
position, in preserving and even extending her power, and in 
becoming the chief reconstructer out of the ruins, not certainly 
of such a new world as an optimist would desire, but of one a 
great deal better than could have been framed without her, 
and one which held in embryo all the capacities for progress 
and liberty which distinguish modern Christendom from mod- 
ern Turkey and China. 

To recapitulate: She was incorporated with the State, but 
not absorbed by it. She remained, not independent, but dis- 
tinct. And what she lost of spiritual worth and influence by 
the alliance, she gained in the grosser form of ecclesiastical 
dominion. 


‘She possessed a government of her own, constitutional, par- 
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tially representative, compact in its structure, and flexible and 
vigorous in its administration. 

Many of those who held office under her constitution, were 
servants of the State likewise ; and though often using State 
power for church purposes, — and very often it was the best 
thing they could do,— yet, often, too, they carried the best 
spirit of the church into the secular vocations with which they 
were intrusted. 

And lastly, as the source of all her strength for good, vivify- 


ing all her agencies, and ennobling her efforts, was her con- 
sciousness that she bore in her bosom the truth of God for the 


healing of the nations. 
Turn we now to the condition of the empire. Let us take 


our stand for a time on the year A. D. 476, that of the fall of 
Rome under the arms of Odoacer ; let us look back toward the 
reign of Constantine, suffering the eye to rest at intervals on a 
few salient points of the prospect, where the action of the 
church is conspicuously visible upon the world. 

It is now one hundred and sixty-three years, since by the 
decree of Milan, a. Dp. 318, Constantine enfranchised Chris- 
tianity, and proclaimed it to be a religion tolerated and pro- 
tected by the government ; it is a hundred and forty-six years 
since he shifted the supreme seat of the empire from Rome to 
Constantinople. The interval seems a short one to us now, 
gauging it as we do by the count of centuries. Jt was a long 
and eventful period to those who lived in it. During its lapse, 
the church had been growing, and the State decaying. The 
impulse of the old republican virtue, which had been the vital 
force of the empire for five hundred years, was at length 
exhausted; and the imperial despotism, which had bound it 
together from without, had now lost all real strength, and 
remained but an august traditional idea. Yet the name “em- 
peror” remained long a great though hollow sound; and he 
who bore it maintained obedience among his subjects, much 
as a magician who had lost his spell might still have com- 
manded the reverence of the credulous, so long as the secret 
of his misfortune remained unknown. The office was no longer 
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filled by an Augustus, a Hadrian, or an Antonine, but by a 
succession of men whose weak heads were dizzied with their 
elevation, and whose feeble hands were unequal to so firm a 
grasp of the reins of the stumbling chariot of the State as 
might have steadied its course, and driven it, through the tu- 
mult of barbarism, far into the heart of the mid-ages, if there 
to be finally overthrown, to be so at a goal, and in a way, wor- 
thy of the old Roman glory. 

From the day of the establishment of the capital of Constan- 


tine, the two divisions of the empire had been diverging ever 
farther from each other, till at the point on which we are rest- 


ing, if not distinct, they were separate, States. But while the 
energies of the eastern, or Greek division, were occasionally 
galvanized into spasmodic strength under the able hands of 
a Julian, a Theodosius, a Marcian, and a Leo, those of the 
western, or strictly Roman dominion, were shrinking steadily 
through the rapid stages of an atrophy, which even the vigor- 
ous measures of a Valentinian could only momentarily arrest, 
into the melancholy senility, over which, for one final year, 
hung feebly, and still swathed in the purple as in a shroud, a 
presence, that seemed less the last emperor, than the last 
shadow of the long line of emperors departed. Curious, 
too, it is, as if he really had been less their substantial succes- 
sor than their ghostly representative, that we know him by 
no one act, but only by his double name ; and that by that he 
conjures before us the memory of the first king, and the first 
emperor of Rome. Having done that, Romulus Augustulus 
vanishes like a mist from the capitol, and when next we look 
upon the city, Odoacer the Herulian is its central figure, and 
his barbarians are in garrison upon its walls, and native Rome 
is imperial Rome no more. 

Looking backward sixty-six years from this memorable 
epoch, we pause upon an event in the annals of the city, which 
was, to the paganism of Rome, what the Babylonish captivity 
was to the idolatry of the Jews. The event was its capture 
and sack by Alaric; and the consequence of that catastrophe 
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was the flight and final disappearance of paganism from its 
ancient metropolis, (A. D. 410). 

It is a mistake to suppose that Constantine established Chris- 
tianity as the exclusive religion of the empire. He released 
it from persecution, and gave it equal rights with paganism; 
before his death he even helped it to a preponderance. But, 
like his predecessors, he accepted and bore the title of Pontifex 
Maximus, and perhaps discharged some of the functions of 
that highest of heathen offices. He countenanced heathen in- 
scriptions on his coins. He consulted the haruspices. He 
consecrated his new city by a rite of the old religion; he 
gathered the images of all the deities of Greece within its walls; 
by a special preference for those of Apollo, he almost indicated 
him as its tutelary god; and on one of its finest pillars he min- 
gled the emblems of the attributes of the Sun, of himself, as 
divine emperor, and of Christ. The image on its top was that 
of Apollo, the head of the statue was a copy of his own, and 
the rays that spread from it were the nails of the true cross! 
Undoubtedly he rather favored Christianity than its opponent 
system. He interested himself in the administration of the 
government of the church. He interfered with it in attempts to 
tranquillize its feuds. He sat as assessor in its first great council. 
Yet paganism was openly professed under his toleration, and 
was the public religion of a large part of the empire. In 
short, until a little while before his death, he usually main- 
tained a cautious impartiality between the rival systems and 
their followers, — an equality that might have been wise, had 
it not been merely politic. Perhaps we may say of him, most 
likely of his courtiers, and possibly of many of his subjects 
besides, what is said of the Babylonian colonists of Israel, 
‘“‘ They feared the Lord and served their own gods.” * In his 
own mind, and it may be in the collective mind of the empire, 
Christianity had become the superior religion; but paganism 
still held its place, though an inferior one, tenaciously. And 
perhaps the fittest type of the relative positions of the two re- 
ligions at the time is to be found in the strange complication 


32 Kings xvii. 33. 
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of symbols on his own labarum.* The monogram of the name, 
and the outline of the cross, of Christ, in the golden crown on 
the top, evoked the veneration of the Christian, while the busts 
of the emperor and his family on the flag beneath, secured 
that of his heathen subjects. 

Yet of the two capitals, Constantinople was a Christian city 
as compared with Rome. On it, heathenism had no hereditary 
claims. It had no ancestral deities identified with its history and 
fortunes ; no numerous and wealthy and aristocratic priestly 
classes, as at Rome, interested by personal, by patriotic, and 
religious considerations, in behalf of the ancient rites. 

Prior to its re-erection by Constantine, the temples along 
with the public edifices of Byzantium had been razed to the 
ground, in punishment of a revolt by its citizens under Septi- 
mius Severus.” But few had reappeared in the interval ; and 
the field thus clear, was kept clear by the founder of Constan- 
tinople. For while he introduced Grecian statues of the gods, 
and did not prohibit their adoration, he did not allow any new 
temples to rise in their honor, to dispute with the churches the 
worship of the citizens." And of the emigration which he in- 
vited and encouraged from Rome, a large proportion would be 
composed of those attached to the religion well known to be 
favored by the sovereign. In short, though unquestionably 
there was a large admixture of heathenism in the new metrop- 
olis, the deities of the empire were left behind in Rome. 

Nor would they be the less passionately revered by their 
adherents there, frorh the recreancy of the emperor, their nat- 
ural protector, and the triumph of a rival faith, unknown to 
the glories, and which had grown to greatness amid, resent~ 
ment would whisper upon, the calamities of the empire. 


‘The military standard by which he commemorated his famous vision. The or- 
igin of the word is unknown. 

> About A. p. 195. 

‘It is curious, as marking the ‘ canniness,’’ or the suspense of Constantine, 
that of the two churches built by him in Constantinople, one was dedicated to 8. 
Sophia, not the personal saint, but the Supreme Wisdom, and the other to Irene, 
Peace.. The most conscientious pagan could applaud his act and its apparent 
purpose, 
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Eighty years afterward, Rome remained, to all appearance, 
a pagan city. More than three hundred and thirty of its pub- 
lic buildings were still sacred to its ancient deities.” Fifty of 
them, shrines or temples, were arrayed about the capitol. The 
sacrifices were publicly offered, and at the public cost. Pro- 
cessions in honor of the gods were as frequent and as usual as 
those to the Virgin or the saints are to-day in the streets of 
Christian Rome. Even so late as A. D. 384, only twenty-six 
years before its capture by Alaric, ‘“ Are not the baths, the 
porticos, and the streets, still crowded with images?” ® is the 
angry testimony of Ambrose of Milan, to the general preva- 
lence and vitality of heathenism. And in A.D. 392, after a 
partial eclipse, paganism reasserted its ascendency all over 
Italy. The temples were reopened; the sacrifices again 
smoked on their rekindled altars ; the statue of Victory, which 
had been once, perhaps twice, deposed, was restored with honor 
to the Senate house ; the legions declared for Jupiter against 
Jesus; the ancient gods were everywhere triumphant ; Chris- 
tianity cowered ; and Ambrose, its most vehement champion, 
was a fugitive. This was only eighteen years prior to the 
last invasion of Alaric. 

Ultimately, the removal of the supreme government was an 
occasion of accumulated strength to Christianity in the ancient 
capital and its dependencies. For the prestige of office, lost 
to the emperor by his absence, gathered inevitably and rapidly 
around the most conspicuous functionary remaining there ; and 
the power of the bishop and the church grew, as that of the 
distant sovereign declined. But, immediately, the translation, 
favorable to Christianity in Constantinople, was equally favor- 
able to paganism in Rome. 

That was no longer the gross mass of superstition it had been 


7 Milman gives the number at three hundred and thirty-two, before Gratian» 
A. D. 367.—Hist. Christianity, book iii. chap. viii. Gibbon, after Gratian’s re- 
moval of ** Victory,’’ a. p. 384, reckons them at four hundred and twenty-four.— 
Decl. and Fail, chap. xxviii. 

8 In his reply to the oration of Symmachus, the pagan, remonstrating with 
Gratian against the removal of the statue of Victory from the Senate house— 
Milman’s Christianity, chap. viii, 
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during the earlier empire. As Christianity grew strong, it 
had put its adversary on its defence. And as popery now, in 
Britain, and Belgium, and here, or anywhere where it is 
watched and stimulated by protestantism, is respectable by 
contrast with itself in Spain and Mexico and South America, 
paganism had been purified and exalted by contact with the 
religion of Jesus. Precluded by its own past history from ig- 
noring its multiplicity of gods, it refined them into the various 
attributes of the Supreme; and with a cunning consistency 
retaining its polytheistic forms, yet strove to match the spirit- 
uality of Christianity by avouching them to be only diversi- 
ties of homage and approach to one many-sided and central 
deity. Thus endeavoring to combine the zeal of the masses 
upon its forms, with the reverence of the educated by its phil- 
osophic spirit, it attempted besides, to fire all its adherents 
with the patriotic fervor with which it threw itself back on 
the traditions under whose impulses Rome had subdued the 
world. And in this last resource, the strength it suckled from 
grand memories of the past, its weird power was still so 
mighty upon the imaginations of men that, on the verge of this 
very exigency of its dissolution, it held the whole Christian, 
no less than heathen, population breathless in its grasp, — the 
pope standing silent, if not consenting, by, —till through its an- 
tique Etruscan rites, its priests essayed to explore the issue of 
the crisis, and to imprecate doom from the gods upon the 
arms and the army of Alaric. 

He entered through a gate opened to him by a traitor, and 
for six days the city was given up to the sack of his soldiers. 
It is not probable that they attempted to discriminate between 
the treasures of Christians and of pagans; all would suffer 
alike in the full license of barbarian pillage. But however 
imperfectly obeyed, the order to abstain from massacre, and to 
spare infancy, age, the unarmed, and the honor of women, 
was altogether unusual in the practice of heathen commanders, 
and speaks loudly for the humanity, and indicates the influence 
of Christianity on the temper of the conqueror. The public 
buildings, too, were saved from destruction, and —a decided 

40* 
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proof of Christian sentiment — the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. A marauding Goth stumbled on the hiding-place, 
— it was in the hut of an old woman,— where the holy vessels 
of the church had been deposited. And soon the downcast 
pagans looked on with chagrin upon a long train of their Chris- 
tian fellow-citizens bearing on their heads the communion ser- 
vices of gold and silver, and singing their sacred hymns, es- 
corted through the ravaged streets to the church of St. Peter, 
by bands of Gothic warriors. Gibbon, not suppressing the 
testimony of the historians who laud the clemency of Alaric, 
still seems willing to lend large credence to those who de- 
nounce him for the inevitable horrors of the calamity ; but 
yet he confesses that they were trivial in comparison with 
the enormities of the Lutheran Imperialists at the sack of Rome, 
after the fall of the Constable de Bourbon, in a. p. 1527. Now, 
of that siege, Ranke quotes the assertion of Vettori: “The 
slaughter was not great, because few were killed but those 
who attempted to defend themselves; but the booty was in- 
estimable,” etc.9 

From his orders, and from the symptoms we have given of 
their at least partial fulfilment of them, we shall not be rash 
in concluding that Alaric and his troops were merciful victors, 
and that the sudden emancipation of forty thousand slaves by 
the red franchise of warwas cause terrible enough for most 
of the miseries suffered by the vanquished. 

The king and his Goths were Arian Christians. 

He was regarded as an agent of the divine judgments on 
the city, by both the parties within it, — by the pagans for its 
gradual decadence from the old, by the Christians for its 
grudging reception of the new religion. 

That he.so considered himself is clear, if we accept as sincere 
his reply to the monk, who, in a pass of the Apennine, would 
fain have blocked his way to Rome with the threat that if he 
entered it, his death was near: “I go, against myself, urged 
by a voice which cries to me, ‘ March to Rome, desolate the 
city!’®'° He did, and died. 


9 Ranke’s Popes, p. 31. Lond. Routledge, 1852. 
10 Socrates, Hist. cited in ‘‘ Dark Ages and Dawn of Civilization,’’ p. 10. 
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But paganism in Rome had passed away before him. The 
patricians, and most of the upper classes, among whom its 
chief strength lay, fled, and lost themselves and their faith 
among the population of the provinces. Their deserted tem- 
ples were turned into Christian churches; and from the date 
of its capture by Alaric, the metropolis of paganism became 
that of Christianity. And from that date, the religion of Numa 
became, what long before it had styled Christianity, “a per- 
verse superstition.” '' Stricken down from the lofty and phil- 
osophic attitude it had latterly assumed, as if stooping to its 
desperate fortune, it now courted the hallucinations of sorcery 
and witchcraft; and, as if in spite at its evil fate, from the 
dusky corners in which it crouched and brooded it spat the 
miasm of its delusions into the sunshine and the air of Chris- 
tian faith, till it darkened the light and poisoned the life of 
Christendom. 

Or to change the figure: Slowly perishing in its conflict 
with Christianity, in the bitter hate of death, paganism be- 
queathed to the church much that was absurd in its mythol- 
ogy, and all that was cruel in its spirit, and expired with a 
sneer of satisfaction at seeing its multitude of gods outnum- 
bered by a greater multitude of saints,” its Juno, The Wife, 
succeeded by The Virgin, the Mother of God,'* as The Queen 
of Heaven, its Satyrs damned into devils, and its Elysium and 
Tartarus — the tortures of the latter aggravated a thousand 
fold by an inhuman malignity — imported into the heaven, 
and the hell of the creed that had supplanted it. 


1 Pliny’s Letter to Trajan. 

1? The contemptuous acerbity with which the pagans regarded the new race who 
had ‘‘ pushed from their stools’’ the old gods of Olympus, is strongly expressed 
by the following quotation : ‘*‘ The new worship, in the place of those deities who 
are conceived by the understanding, has substituted the meanest and most con- 
temptible slaves. The heads, salted and pickled, of those infamous malefactors, 
who for the multitude of their crimes have suffered a just and ignominious death, 
their bodies still marked by the impression of the lash, and the scars of those tor- 
tures which were inflicted by the magistrate, are the gods which the earth pro- 
duces in our days. Such are the martyrs, the supreme arbitrators of our prayers 
and petitions to the Deity, whose tombs are now consecrated as the objects of the 
veneration of the people.’’ Eunapius. Gibbon, chap. xxviii. 

8 “ The God-bearing;”’ first used in the earliest quarter of the fifth century.— 
Gibbon, chap. xlvii. 
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We are still standing on the year A. D. 476, with Odoacer 
and his Herulians, and have been looking back, over a track 
of sixty-six years, to the events of a. p.410. Alaric has 
swept through Rome southward to the Straits of Messina, and 
the waters of the Busentinus are flowing quietly over his se- 
cret grave “ | 

Through the gates flung open by his hosts, paganism has 
fled forever, and Rome is now a Christian city. Forty-two 
years glide away under our view unmarked by aught unusual. 
The external indications of Christianity, in churches and pub- 
lic worship, in the inscriptions on public buildings for the 
living, and on the receptacles for the dead, in the conversa- 
tions of the street, and the writings of the study, are becom- 
ing daily more numerous and apparent, till it has grown into 
the characteristic of the city. And in hundreds of private 
dwellings it has been doing its divinest work, and God the 
Father is growing clearer to the sight, and dearer to the love 
of their inmates, as they catch the light of the knowledge of 
his glory from the face of Jesus Christ; and the Holy Ghost 
is busy quickening their souls with the “ life eternal.” * 

But in the year A. D. 452, gathering up into the person 
of one man all the resources of faith and fortitude which in 
the previous interval she had been cultivating in the breasts of 
thousands, the Christianity of Rome rises upon our sight in an 
attitude of majesty not unworthy of her Master, and goes 
forth on a mission of mercy, to realize for another the wish 
that once yearned at his heart for his own city, when he cried, 
“QO Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
thy children as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings!” 

In a. D. 452, twenty-four years before its subversion by 
Odoacer, Italy was ravaged, and Rome menaced by “ The 


14 They were diverted into another channel, while, covered with the spoils of 
Rome, his corpse was sunk into a grave dug in the old bed of the river. Its waters 
were then returned to their usual course, the slaves employed in the work were 
slain, and, as is said of Moses, ‘no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” 
Gibbon, chap. xxxi. 

18 John xvii. 3. 
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Scourge of God.” With an army of half a million of savages, 
Attila, King of the Huns, overspread Lombardy, stormed 
Aquileia, then the second city in Italy, and paused, to burst 
on Rome. He was met near Mantua by the Church, imper- 
sonated in its pope, and the purposes of Antichrist, imperson- 
ated in Attila,—as he himself assumed and believed,’*— 
melted before the presence and the persuasions of the repre- 
sentative of Christ. 

That was Leo the first, justly styled the Great. The first 
of his name in the pontifical chair, he was likewise the first to 
attempt to appropriate to the titlé he bore a sway of suprem- 
acy over the bishops at least of the Western Empire. He came 
to his dignity in A. D. 440, and died in 461. 

Before his time, the appellation of pope or papa, was com- 
mon to all the bishops of the church; and although those of Rome 
affected a superiority over the others on account of the dignity 
of the city, and the antiquity of the see, they had as yet made 
no formal attempts to assert, or at least to establish their pre- 
cedency ; the idea of founding it upon a divine right derived 
from St. Peter was a thought yet far hidden in the future. 
Leo was innocent of that. But he aspired to establish the 
dominancy of Rome and its papacy on a permanent basis. His 
predecessors, by accident, or by a happy impulse, had seized 
passing advantages to exalt the respectability, and to extend 
and strengthen the influence of their office. He was the first, 
who, on system, and with purpose prepense, watched every 
opportunity, and heightened every possible occasion of fortune, 
to the aggrandizement of his bishopric, and to its ascendancy 
over Christendom. His ambition was, to signalize Rome as 
the city of the “ Apostolic Chair,” to erect it into the ecclesi- 
astical capital of the world, and to monopolize to its bishop the 
title of “The Pope.” 

In church and State the times were troubled; and they 
were therefore propitious to the aims of the sagacious, prompt, 
and fearless Leo. The Barbarians were surging round the 


'6 Vide Attila and his predecessors, by the Hon. and Rev’d. William Herbert. 
Lond. 1838, pp. 352-361. 
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now contracted boundaries of the empire; heresies were rife 
and vehement in all the dioceses of the church. Its connec- 
tion with the world was telling on the characters of its clergy. 
Less spiritual, and more professional, less devoted to their 
religion as the truth of heaven, and more attached to it asa 
cause of their own, they were rapidly becoming less ministers 
of Christ, and more priests of the church. As a good Chris- 
tian, it is possible that Leo lamented their deterioration ; but 
he took none the less advantage of it, as an ambitious man. 

Usually, the Barbarians, often Christians themselves, spared 
the priesthood in their irruptions, and left untouched the rela- 
tions between priest and people, bishop and priest ; nor did they 
attempt to interrupt the connection already subsisting between 
the bishops and Rome.” Their chiefs, yet unfirm in their 
conquests, needed the sanction of religion to settle their 
thrones, and looked to the priesthood to obtain it. Perplexed 
between the claims of the vanquished upon their pity, and of 
the conquerors upon their gratitude, the clergy turned for ad- 
vice to their bishops ; the bishops — and the watchful Barba- 
rians saw it — looked to Rome. 

Where heresy was prevalent and obstinate, its plausibilities 
or its boldness often demanded some auguster verdict than the 
voice of the parish priest, or even that of his diocesan, to 
convince or to silence it. 

In controversies between the bishops themselves, the arbi- 
tration of a superior was desirable. 

In short, a centre of counsel, of support, of unity, was sought 
by the vanquished and the victors, the laity and the clergy. 
And where could such a headship be found so naturally as in 
Rome ? 

The circle of ancient empire, though trembling, hat not yet 
fallen from its brow; and through the shadows of a thousand 
years, the boldest of the Barbarians gazed with awe upon its 
grandeurs. Alaric had paused twice before his final rush 


17 Even Attila, though professing himself the great adversary of Christ, as one 
appointed of Heaven to overset the church, did not persecute, but rather strove 
to conciliate, the clergy.—Altila, pp. 449 and 507. 
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upon it, and his speedy death after the outrage was but, in 
all men’s minds, the doom he had invoked by laying rude 
hands upon the majesty of the eternal city. 

And upon the Christian subjects of the empire, themselves 
not unimpressed by such feelings, it imposed the claims of a 
more sacred reverence still. They must have seen, we know 
that they felt, that its term of earthly sway was nearly 
rounded." 

But while around its hoary weakness they could hear the 
echoes of its antique glories ringing ever more faintly to a 
close, and in all the air, the wails of its dying deities, “We 
are departing hence,” through all these sad voices, and 
through the old heart of Rome, stirring its blood into red life 
again, they heard another, strong, young, divine, the cry of 
Him, the Rock, on whom the church, their church, was built, 
the cry which won the promise of its Head, that against it the 
very gates of hell should fail, — “ ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God!” 

Alike for the memories of the past, and for the hopes of the 
future, all men looked up to Rome, and acquiesced in her pre- 
eminence. Nor was Leo the man to forego the advantages 
thus secured to his position by their imaginations and their 
faith. 

The disputes of bishops, questions of order, complaints 
of heresy, intelligence of the alarming spread and strength of 
Arianism among the barbarians, all points of doubt and diffi- 
culty in which from Britain to Greece, the Christian mind was 
involved, were referred to Rome for the consideration and 


18 As early as the days of Varro (died B. c. 28,) and most likely long before, 
the old story of the twelve vultures seen by Romulus at the building of the city 
was explained by the Augurs as a prophecy of its duration for twelve centuries. 
And now that the twelfth was almost elapsed, ‘‘ the most learned men, both heathen 
and Christian were looking for its accomplishment.’’— Aitila, p. 362. When we 
add that the poets of the time (Claudian and Sidonius,) harped upon the theme, 
we may infer what were the apprehensions of the populace. 

19“ At the feast which is called Pentecost, the priests having entered the inner 
court of the temple by night,’’ heard ‘‘ a movement and a clanging noise, and 
after this a voice as of a multitude, ‘ We are departing hence.’ ”—Joseph. Jewish 
War, book vi. Transl. by Rev. Rob. Traill. Lond. 1851. 
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counsel of its pope. And to all missives of inquiry or request, 
he replied promptly, with condescension, with authority. He 
wrote, not as an equal, submitting, or suggesting, but as a 
superior, prescribing, the measures he proposed. Without 
asserting, he assumed, that all his dicta were unquestionable, 
and, possibly unconsciously, thus facilitated the pretensions of 
his successors to the infallibility of the decisions of the Pope. 
Yet greedy of power, and eager to plant his authority on the 
strongest foundations, he never ventured to claim his suprem- 
acy over the provincial bishops on religious grounds. His 
plea was, the superior dignity of the episcopate of the city of 
Rome. In the east, in a bold attempt to exalt himself above 
the pope of Constantinople, he was baffled by the decisions of 
the Council of Chalcedon, a. p. 451. These granted to the 
Roman See the precedence of every other, in consideration of 
its antiquity, but asserted the entire independence of that of 
Constantinople, and its full jurisdiction over the churches of 
Asia. But in the west, after a sharp contest with the metro- 
politan of Gaul, he succeeded in obtaining a rescript from 
Valentinian III., announcing his supremacy over the churches 
beyond the Alps.” (4. p. 445). And from that time forth, 
Rome, which was relaxing her hold of her earthly sceptre, 
grasped harder the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and ceas- 
ing to be the political, became the religious, nay, only the 
ecclesiastical capital of at least the western world; and the 
pope grew rapidly to be the greatest man on earth. 

As yet, he is but the most conspicuous man in western 
Christendom; and Attila and his heathen Huns are swarm- 
ing through Lombardy, and gathering over Rome. 

Alaric had been king of the Goths, but Attila might have 
been styled the supreme king of all the Barbarians. His sway 
was absolute from the mouth of the Danube to the Rhine. He 
had conquered the peninsulas of Denmark, and Norway and 
Sweden; and his arms swept the steppes of northern Asia al- 
most to the frontiers of China. A mysterious sword, buried 
upright under ground, had been miraculously discovered by a 


* Smith’s Biog. Dict., Articles Leo and Hilarius. 
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Hunnish shepherd, in tracking the blood of a heifer, whose 
foot its point had wounded.” He presented it to Attila, who 
received it as the sword of the Scythian war-god,” which had 
long disappeared from the earth, and was now committed 
to him as the incarnate spirit of war, and the destroyer of the 
world. It was his boast that the grass never grew again where 
his horse-hoofs trod. 

Leo found him in his camp on the Mincio, at the head of 
five hundred thousand savages, breathing from the slaughters 
of Aquileia. The pope was accompanied by Avienus, a sena- 
tor, and the prefect Trigetius, as envoys for the State. 

Attila had dealt with ambassadors of the empire like them 

‘before, and had outmatched them; had spurned their high 
pretensions, had struck straight through their circumlocutions, 
and cut even their consciences, through all their words of 
fraud. But here was a man come with truth on his tongue, 
and his purpose in his face, to expose his life for his flock, and 
to supplicate mercy for Rome. The heathen was perplexed. 
Leo was a man of majestic presence,’ and he wore the full 
robes of his sacred office. Attila knew him for the high priest 
of Christ, —the man of peace, as, unabashed and calm, he 
stood face to face with him, the antichrist, the man of war. 
And slow tears gathered in Leo’s eyes as he spoke for pity for 
his people, and Attila was melted. And solemn omens sounded 
in Leo’s warnings, and Attila was awed. He stood silent, 
thinking of Alaric and his fate. 

He evacuated Italy, and retired to the Danube. The church 
had saved the State and itself from the deluge of a more 
hideous heathenism than that of ancient Rome. 

But the empire had now become effete for every purpose of 


2! Attila, p. 350. 

® Their only idea of religion is, to plunge a naked sword into the ground... 
and then they worship that with great respect, as Mars, the presiding deity of the 
regions over which they wander. — 4mmianus Marcellinus on the Huns, p. 582. 
Translation Bohn. Lond. 

* Gibbon, chap. xxxv. 

* When he first spoke of marching on Rome, his friends had admonished him of 
the fate of Alaric. — Gibbon, chap. xxxv. 
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human progress. Out of its civilization, which was of the 
past, the church had drafted all that could be made available 
for the good of the future. By converting those of the Barba- 
rians who were to resettle Italy, she had prepared them to 
receive it. And she now stood ready to convey it toa new 
social state, and to new racesof men. That state, these races, 
were now in waiting, and twenty-four years after the retreat 
of Attila, their vanguard came at the summons of Odoacer, to 
erect the first Barbaric kingdom of Italy on the ruins of the 
western empire. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
John Wesley. 


In Epworth, Lincolnshire, England, a market-town of some 
two thousand inhabitants, there lived, in the first of the last 
century, a good Christian minister, who had been for more 
than twenty years, previous to the particular time to which 
we call attention, the pastor of the village church. He was — 
a clergyman of the Church of England. But if we may judge 
anything from his outspoken words and zeal, there was no 
little of the old Puritan spirit in his heart. Cromwell’s deeds 
were yet fresh in the public mind, and the spirit which sent 
the Pilgrims to New England had by no means died out. The 
wife of this good man went even beyond him in her religious 
enthusiasm. To this minister’s home, on the 17th of June, 
1703, there came a little son; and if he brought joy to that 
home and to hearts there, he has brought joy to thousands of 
homes and millions of hearts since that day. This'little boy 
was JOHN WESLEY. 

How little did the mother dream, as her babe lay upon her 
arm, or the father conjecture, as he carried his child to the 
church to be christened, or the people of the village of Ep- 
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worth think, as afterward they saw this little boy playing about 
the streets, that he was to develop into a man whose words should 
be heard to the ends of the earth, and who was to originate 
one of the greatest movements of the age, to start a system of 
religious faith which was to roll on over mountains and seas, 
and across continents, the tide of its adherents swelling as it 
rolled, until to-day it stands one of the noblest and strongest 
pillars in the Christian church, in point of numbers over- 
shadowing every other denomination in our land, — numbering 
in this country alone more than one million three hundred 
thousand souls! This branch of the church has been con- 
stantly “lengthening its cords, and strengthening its stakes, 
enlarging the place of its habitation,’ by pushing out its mis- 
sionary posts into Scandinavia, Germany, China, India, Bul- 
garia, Africa, South America, among the aborigines of this 
country, and various islands of the sea. The Methodist 
Church, founded by John Wesley but little more than a cen- 
tury ago, “ numbers on both continents more than two million 
communicants, and more than ten million of the human family 
regularly attend its pulpit ministrations,” as the result of that 
system established by the son of the humble pastor of Epworth. 

But to return and note the career of the little youngster we 
have left, and who had just made his debué in the minister’s 
family. We have no special record of his boyhood days; he 
grew up, as we may suppose, very much as other boys do, 
attracting no particular attention, as he exhibited no especial 
traits of genius, and nothing that particularly betokened the 
coming man. 

There was, however, one event, which took place when he 
was six years of age, that undoubtedly had a great influence, 
through his mother, and his own recollection, upon his future 
life. The boy’s father, when he took charge of the parish at 
Epworth, found many of his parishioners in a most profligate 
state, and the zeal with which he discharged his duties, in ad- 
monishing them of their sins, excited a spirit of diabolical 
hatred in those whom he failed to reclaim. Some of these 
wretches twice attempted to set his house on fire, but without 
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success ; but on the third attempt they succeeded. At mid- 
night, Mr. Wesley was roused from sleep by the cry of fire 
in the street. Going to the door, to his alarm, he found that 
it was his own house which was on fire, and that the roof had 
already been burned through. Bidding his wife and the two 
elder girls to flee for their lives, he ran to the nursery where 
the maid and five children were sleeping, and gave the alarm, 
The maid snatched the youngest and bade the others follow 
her ; the three eldest did so; but John was not awakened by 
the alarm, and in the fright and confusion of the moment seems 
to have been overlooked. Some of the children clambered 
out of the windows, while Mrs. Wesley, after three attempts 
to reach the door, but each time driven back by the flames, at 
length, after a brief prayer to be saved from such a dreadful 
death, to use her own expression, “‘ waded through the fire,” 
and escaped into the street. At this moment a cry was heard 
from the nursery ; it was the voice of John, pent up by the 
flames. The father ran to the stairs; but they were on fire, 
and so nearly consumed that they would not bear his weight. 
In the agony of his soul he fell on his knees, and there before 
the wall of fire which separated him from his boy commended 
the soul of his child to God. But God had work on earth for 
that child, in the future man, to do. When the little fellow 
awoke enough to understand something of the state of affairs, 
he climbed upon a chest near the window, and was seen from 
the yard below. One man mounted upon the shoulders of an- 
other, and a third upon his, and just as the roof fell in, they 
snatched him from the fiery prison. Gathering his family 
around him in a neighbor’s house, the father cried out, “ Come, 
neighbors, let us kneel down ; let us give thanks to God! he 
has given me all my eight children; let the house go, I am 
rich enough ! ” 

We say this incident in John’s life, which he ever after re- 
garded as a providential deliverance, made a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind. He remembered the deliverance, and often 
referred to it with emotion and with gratitude. And to com- 
memorate the event, and to keep it fresh in his thoughts that 
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he might be grateful to God, and constantly be reminded that 
he was spared to do a work, he had a house in flames engraved 
as an emblem, and placed under one of his portraits, with these 
words for a motto, “Is not this a brand plucked out of the 
burning.” 

The event also made a deep impression on the mind of 
his mother, who thought God had preserved her son for some 
great and special purpose, and long afterward she wrote a 
prayer, expressing her intention of being more “ particularly 
careful of the soul of this child.” All these things combined 
to foster in the boy that disposition which afterward developed 
itself with much power, and helped to produce such important 
results. And how far that event contributed to give to the 
world John Wesley as the founder of a great sect, as one of the 
master spirits in the Christian church, heaven and eternity 
alone may tell. 

The mother was the great influence that moulded the heart 
and the life of the boy. She was a woman of more than 
ordinary intellectual power and culture; a woman of deep 
yet consistent religious feeling; a noble Christian woman, 
worthy to be the mother of John Wesley. The following is 
an illustration of her decision of character. During the ses- 
sions of assembly of the clergy of the Church of England, of 
which her husband was a member, he usually attended, and 
when he was thus absent, there was no afternoon service at 
Epworth. On Sunday evenings Mrs. Wesley gathered her- 
family around her, read a sermon, and engaged in other re- 
ligious exercises. It occurred one evening that some of the 
neighbors happened to be present, and remained while Mrs.. 
Wesley held her simple service, and by the report which they- 
gave, others the next Sunday night asked the privilege of at-. 
tending, and finally they came flocking in more than her house- 
could hold. The curate of the church took alarm at this in-. 
novation upon the established rules and customs of the: Church 
of England. He styled this meeting at the parsonage a ‘“ Con- 
venticle,” and declared that such an irregular proceeding was 
not to be tolerated. He wrote to Wesley, informing him. 

41° 
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of what was going on in his absence. Wesley wrote to 
his wife in regard to the “ scandal,” advising her, as an act of 
prudence, to pursue some other course. In reply, Mrs. Wes- 
ley wrote one of the noblest Christian letters on record. “ For 
my own part,” she says, ‘“‘ I value no censure on this account; 
I have long since shook hands with the world ; and I heartily 
wish I had never given them more reason to speak against 
me.” The letter was affectionate and humble” in its tone, and 
if it was her husband’s command, she would submit; but she 
begged him to “remember the interest of the family,” and 
when he was away, they were in her charge. Again the curate 
wrote in the most pettish strain, demanding that the * conven- 
ticle’ should be broken up. But be it recorded asa testi- 
mony of the good sense of Wesley that he returned an 
answer of approval of his wife’s course. These incidents of 
- domestic life show the influences which were thrown around 
the childhood of John as well as his brother Charles, his com- 
panion, and the Christian poet. That mother, in the life and 


work of her boys, has reared a monument to herself more last- 
ing and more precious than any marble or bronze that stands 
over the bones of dead heroes, nobles, and kings. She was a 


faithful, noble, Christian woman, and John Wesley might well 
honor and love his mother, speaking of her as he did, to the 


very last of his life, in the most affectionate and reverent terms. 
When John was about eleven years of age, he was sent to 


the. Charter-House School in London. After completing his 


preparatory studies here, at sixteen he was entered at Oxford. 
Samuel, an elder brother, had graduated here, and was already 
a High-Churchman in orders, and it was intended that the 
younger brothers, John and Charles, should enter the same 
profession. And of John, on account of the especial provi- 
dence that was believed to have saved his life, there was a 
peculiar hope entertained in his home. While at Oxford, he 


was a most earnest and devoted scholar. Aside from the reg- 
ular studies of the school, he entered upon a careful and sys- 
tematic study of sacred themes. His favorite books were 


Jeremy Taylor’s “ Holy Living and Dying,” Thomas a Kem- 
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pis’s “ Imitation of Christ,” and Law’s “ Serious Call.” He 
was systematic, dividing his hours by a most rigid method, 
and was so excessively strict in his observances that he made 
himself obnoxious. As he was intended for the Episcopal 
Church, he received deacon’s orders, being at this time twenty- 
two years of age. Three years after, his father, being old and 
infirm, and having charge of two parishes some distance apart,. 
desired that John might officiate in one as his curate. This 
he did, taking up his residence at Wroote, where he remained 
two years. While here, he obtained priest’s orders. At the 
expiration of the two years he returned to the University, 
where he was appointed tutor. And this year, 1729, may be 
regarded as the date when Methodism took its rise. 

It originated on this wise: John and his brother Charles, 
with two other students at Oxford, formed a little circle for 
mutual edification and Christian action. They were charac- 
terized by great strictness in the performance of religious du- 
ties, living by most rigid rules, by much fasting and other 
self-denying observances, by visiting the poor and sick, and 
by giving alms, and every week receiving the sacrament. 


John wore his hair extremely long and flowing upon his 
shoulders. All these things attracted the attention of the 


other students, and it was not long before they became the 
subject of remark, of jests, and of ridicule. And. those tricks 


and nicknames of which college students are so inventive and 
so fond, became a peculiar source of amusement, at the ex- 


pense of John and his associates. They were laughed at and 


derided, were called “ Bible Bigots,” ‘ Bible Moths,” * Sac- 
ramentarians,” a ‘“* Holy Club,” a “Godly Club,” etc. One 
of them observed one day, alluding to their methodical manner 
of life, that a new sect of Methodists had sprung up, referring 
to an ancient school of physicians known by that name.’ This 
appellation seemed so fit, and withal so witty, that it soon be- 
came the more common name by which they were designated. 


The point of the wit and ridicule is lost upon us now; for the 


' The Methodici, a class of physicians at Rome who practised only by theory. 
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honor and respectability which the Methodists have attained 
have turned what was meant for a name of disgrace into a 
name of glory. These opprobrious epithets have, moreover, 
often been adopted by the parties to which they have been 
applied, thus legitimating the inventions of malice. And here, 
in the derisive appellation of Methodists, applied by the stu- 
dents at Oxford, we have the origin of the name of that sect, 
of which John Wesley is the founder, although it was not 
until several years afterward that the denomination with its 
distinctive principles arose. For it must be remembered that 
Mr. Wesley was yet a priest in the Established Church of 
England. 

In the year 1785, Wesley’s father died. He had been 
engaged for some time upon a work on the book of Job, which 
he greatly desired to finish, and which desire seems to have 
been nearly, if not wholly, realized, and John was charged 
with the duty of presenting the volume to Queen Caroline. 
Going to London on this errand, he learned that the trustees 
of the new colony of Georgia, in America, were in search of 
persons who would go out and preach the gospel to the 
settlers and the Indians. Wesley and his associates had 
been regarded as just the persons for this mission. When, 
therefore, Wesley was in London, the proposition was made 
to him to go. He raised one objection after another, and 
when these were answered, he came to the one which 
seemed to him the greatest, and one almost insurmountable,— 
that of leaving his widowed mother, to whom he was so fondly 
and so reverently attached, saying that he was the staff of her 
age, her chief support and comfort. The question was asked, 
“Will you go if your mother’s consent is gained?” He 
replied that he would, but felt himself quite safe in the prom- 
ise, thinking her consent would not be given; but if it was, he 
would receive the assent as none other than the call of God. 
The answer she gave was characteristic of the woman, —“ Had 
I twenty sons, I should rejoice that they were all so employed, 
though I should never see them more.” 

At the age of thirty-two he sailed as an Episcopal mission- 
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ary for the New World, having great hopes of performing a 
great work in the new settlement of Georgia. The Indians 
had no vain philosophies to be rooted out before the seeds of 
the gospel could be sown; the soil was all ready and waiting 
for the sower to come. But his poetic fancies soon vanished 
when he began his work among the red-skins. Conscientious 
and devoted as ever, yet he was so persistent in the attempt to 
enforce his rigid rules upon the attention and the observance 
of those he came to instruct, so unyielding in his method, 
stoutly adhering to every letter of his ascetic code, that he 
repelled rather than won, provoking opposition rather than 
drawing the people to him. He failed to get hold of the hearts 
of men, and the result was, so far as the object of his Georgia 
mission was concerned, an utter failure ; and after three years 
of barren toil he returned to England, probably somewhat 
wiser than when he went out. But if this mission was barren of 
the results for which it was undertaken, it was not so in its 
influence upon himself. On his outward voyage to America, 
there were with him in the same vessel twenty-six Moravians, 
and during the passage he was much in their company. Their 
calm, confident, cheerful spirit under all circumstances, even 
of danger and terror, moved him to admiration and wonder. 
No injury could excite a retaliatory spirit, and no danger could 
terrify. No melody ever moved him like a hymn which he 
heard them chanting during a terrific storm at sea. In the 
midst of the psalm with which they begun their service, the 
sea broke over the vessel, the mainsail was split, the water 
poured in between decks, “as if,” says Wesley, “the great 
deep had already swallowed us up.” The English passengers 
set up a dreadful scream of affright; but the Moravians were 
unmoved, and calmly sung on as though there were “clear 
skies and seasons calm.” Wesley afterward asked one 
of them if he was not afraid during the gale. He replied, 
“T thank God, no.” He asked if the women and children 
were not frightened. “No,” said he, ‘our women and chil- 
dren are not afraid to die.” 

To these Moravians Wesley was indebted for the influence 
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which brought him to what he regarded as the crisis in his 
religious experience. After his return to England he fell in 
with their company, and had earnest conversations with them, 
They taught him that no mere formalism, however rigidly ob- 
served, could take the place of a spiritual faith. Like Luther 
they believed that “ the just shall live by faith.” 

The 24th of May, 1738, he regarded a’ the time when he 
was brought from darkness to light. The morning of this 
day had been spent in the study of the Bible, and “in the 
evening,” he says, “I went very unwillingly to a society (a 
Moravian meeting) in Aldersgate Street, where one was read- 
ing Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. About a 
quarter before nine, whilst he was describing the change 
which God works in the heart through faith in Christ, I felt 
my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did firmly trust in 
Christ, —in Christ alone for salvation, and an assurance was 
given me that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death.” We learn from 
this, his faith in sudden conversions, a doctrine which he held 
through life. “ About a quarter before nine,” on the evening 
of the 24th of May, 1738, he dates his own enlightenment. 

After a short visit to the Moravians in Germany, to avail 
himself of their counsels, Wesley returned to England. 
And this time may be regarded as the period when his life 
. began to open in view of the world, and his real career as a 
noted preacher commenced. It is true that he had attracted 
some considerable attention in London and elsewhere before 
this, by the earnestness of his preaching, but had not a hold 
upon the masses of the people. But now his words were far 
more ardent, direct, and powerful. Associated with his 
brother Charles, and George Whitefield, they began to extend 
their labors into the large cities and populous districts about 
the country. The prejudice in favor of the forms and ceremo- 
nies of the Episcopal Church, and the decorum deemed bind- 
ing upon its ministers, still clung to Wesley, and not until 
urgent solicitation from Whitefield could he be persuaded to 
break away from them, and throw himself without reserve 
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into the Christian work wherever an opportunity should be 
presented. The first occasion when he did this, and preached 
in the open air, was at Bristol, in 1739, and the crowds that 
soon flocked to hear him often made this practice a necessity, 
as well as the fact that his Episcopal brethren generally closed 
their pulpits against him. He now found the key to men’s 
hearts; and whenever he spoke, thousands gathered to see and 
to hear the strange things which, it was noised abroad, were 
spoken and done. 

In 1740, Wesley separated from the Moravians, and to 
that date Methodists refer the rise of their great denomina- 
tion as a distinct organization. 

An interesting event occurred in his life in the summer of 
1742. This was a visit to his native village of Epworth. He 
entered the village, but “not knowing whether there were 
any left in it now who would not be ashamed of his acquaint- 
ance,” he took lodgings at the inn. Here he was again in the 
home of his childhood, and where God had saved him for some 
special work, “yet so as by fire.” Strange people were 
around him, but almost all else greeted him with a familiar 
look. One old servant of his father and two or three poor 
women were all who recognized him; for he had been absent 
many years. But though a stranger among the people, yet it 
only needed that his name should be mentioned, and that he 
was in town, in order to set the village in commotion; for his 
fame had gone abroad through the land, and vast assemblies 
had been made wild with enthusiasm by his itinerant preach- 
ing, for about three years. It must be borne in mind that 
Wesley is yet a minister of the Church of England, though he 
was not conforming to its formal proprieties in conducting his 
services. He therefore called upon the curate of the parish 
at Epworth, and offered to assist him either by preaching or 
reading prayers. ‘ Romley (the curate) was one of those 
strong Churchmen of the period, whose respect for orthodoxy 
in its old routine was only equalled by their relish for a good 
dinner with abundant potations. The curate’s wine-bibbing 
propensity is affirmed by Mr. Southey. Romley rejected the 
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traveller’s offer with scorn. In the afternoon, although the 
people crowded the church to hear their old minister’s son, the 
curate conducted the services himself, and preached against 
religious enthusiasm, in that peculiar style of eloquence which 
is most congenial with the after-dinner hours of men of his 
stamp. After sermon, John Taylor, a companion of Wesley, 
stood up in the churchyard, and gave notice that, “Mr. Wesley, 
not being permitted to preach in the church, designs to preach 
here at six o’clock.” * 

Mr. Wesley makes the following note in his journal of the 
event: “I came at six o’clock, and found such a congregation 
as Epworth never saw before. I stood near the east end of 
the church, upon my father’s tombstone, and cried, ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is not meat and drink, but righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’” 

He may have meant a rebuke in this for the eating and 
drinking propensities of the curate. From that strange pulpit, 
his father’s tombstone, during the week and on the next Sun- 
day he preached. No doubt that very circumstance had its 
influence upon the people, and it is not improbable that he 
chose such a position for its dramatic effect. Southey com- 
pares him to the Greek tragedian, who, when he performed 
Electra, brought into the theatre the urn containing the 
ashes of his own child. Standing thus on his father’s grave, 
and uttering his burning words, the effect upon the minds and 
sensibilities of his hearers was intense. ‘ Lamentation,” he 
says, “and great groanings were heard, God bowing down 
their hearts, so as with one accord they lifted up their voices 
and wept aloud.” One of those peculiar results which intense 
religious emotion sometimes produces was witnessed. Some 
dropped. down as if dead, while others gave vent to their emo- 
tions by loud shoutings and singing. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to do more 
than glance at some of the more eventful scenes in Wesley’s 
life. 


2 “¢ Studies in Christian Biography,’ by Samuel Osgood, page 324. 
* 
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Among the prominent traits of character which he exhibited, 
was his fearlessness or courage, which was not seldom put to 
the test. His preaching not only drew crowds of admirers 
and wonder-seekers, but it also created the most intense and 
bitter opposition. Two principal reasons may be named as 
the cause of this opposition. One his severe rebukes of vulgar 
sins and popular vices. These rebukes were given with a 
pointedness not unlike those of his Master, — “ Woe unto you 
scribes, pharisees, hypocrites!” The shafts of his rebukes 
entered and rankled in the hearts of the guilty, who did not 
like to be told so plainly of their evil deeds. The other was 
his carrying away the old landmarks of formalism, and with 
them sweeping into his train of converts so many of the people 
from the Established Church. The result was, that brutal 
mobs assailed him, broke up his meetings, tore down the 
dwellings of his followers, and were guilty of most barbarous 
acts of violence; in which riotous proceedings the ministers 
were not unfrequently involved. Wesley possessed a wonder- 
ful poise of spirit on these occasions, and a remarkable power 
over the rabble. On one occasion a great crowd had beset the 
house where he was, yelling like a pack of wolves on the scent 
of blood, calling out for him, and declaring they would have 
him, saying, “ Bring out the minister! we will have the min- 
ister!” Mr. Wesley desired one of his friends to invite the 
ringleader into the house. With bold and savage effrontery 
the fellow came in; but in the presence of that calm and un- 
awed spirit he was at once subdued, and when two or three 
others had passed through the same experience, Wesley went 
out and standing upon a chair addressed the mob. It was not 
long before the waves ceased their angry roar, and more than 
this, the tide turned and set in his favor. The voice now came 
up, “The gentleman is an honest gentleman, and they that 
seek for his blood must spill ours first.” 

In another instance, when the mob had proceeded so far as 
to inflict personal violence upon him, he asked that he might 
be heard. Taking advantage of a momentary silence, in a 
sweet and moving voice he began to pray. Again the storm 
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was lulled to rest, and so remarkable was his power over the 
mob that the ringleader who had headed the rabble was so 
wrought upon that he exclaimed, “ Sir, I will spend my life 
for you! Follow me, and not one shall touch a hair of your 
head.” 

Another characteristic of Wesley’s life was his untiring in- 
dustry. The amount of work he accomplished is wonderful. 
If the same had been distributed among and performed by 
three or four men, they would have been regarded as earnest, 
industrious, and faithful workers. He was enabled to accom- 
plish so much from the same cause that he and his associates 
of the “Godly Club,” at Oxford, were stigmatized by the 
students as Methodists. He always did his work by the strict- 
est rule or method. His health was most perfect, which was 
largely the result, no doubt, of his strict temperance habits. 
During a period of about fifty years he travelled two hundred 
and twenty thousand miles, mostly performed on horseback. 
He preached forty-two thousand four hundred sermons after 
his return from America, an average of more than two a day. 
By notes in his diary, which he made on his eighty-sixth birth- 
day, we learn what he regards as the reason why he had been 
enabled to do so much, and why, at that period of his life he 
was so strong, and felt so little the weight of years. Among 
the reasons he gives are the following: ‘1. To my constant 
exercise and change of air. 2. To'my never having lost a 
night’s sleep, sick or well, on land or at sea, since I was born. 
3. To my having sleep at my command, so that, whenever I 
find myself almost worn out, I call it, and it comes, day or 
night. 4. To my having constantly, for about sixty years, 
risen at four in the morning. 5. To my constant preaching at 
five in the morning for about fifty years. 6. To my having 
had so Jittle pain in my life, and so little sorrow or anxious 
care.” 

While on horseback, travelling from place to place, his book 
was before him, that no moment might be uselessly wasted, 
and when he stopped, he was at work with pen or voice. His 


favorite maxim was, “ Always in haste, but never in a hurry.” 
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It was his to “ work, work, work,” not in the spirit Hood has 
made the poor sewing-girl sadly chant these words, but in a 
spirit of persevering, devoted, cheerful labor. Much in His 
spirit who said, “ My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me, and to finish his work.” Beside travelling and preaching, 
he wrote a large number of books. Twenty years before his 
death, an edition of his works was published in thirty-two vol- 
umes, 

His liberality was unbounded. He gave away for charita- 
ble and religious purposes, from the proceeds of his publica- 
tions, more than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. He 
had a favorite sermon which he preached, on “ Money as a 
Talent,” which was arranged under three heads: “ Gain all 
you can; save all youcan; give all you can.” His own 
course was a practical comment on this sermon; for “ he liter- 
ally gave away all that he had,” except the sum requisite for 
his own living, which was of the most frugal character. 

Mr. Wesley’s domestic relations were not of a very pleasant 
nature ; and yet he allowed them to trouble him as little as 
any man could ; for he speaks in his diary, in the words we 
have quoted, of his having “so little sorrow or anxious care.” 
In 1752, he married a Mrs. Vizelle, a widow lady; but the 
union was not a happy one. The fault, we must believe was 
chiefly, if not wholly, with her. Every precaution seems to 
have been taken, on his part, before the marriage, to avoid 
any difficulty. She was possessed of a large fortune. But 
this he had no share in; for he arranged to have it settled on 
her before marriage. The agreement was also made that he 
should travel and preach none the less for his marriage. It 
was not, we suppose, “nominated in the bond,” that Mrs. 
Wesley should not be jealous and disagreeable ; if it was, she 
failed to fulfil the contract. She not only annoyed and tor- 
mented him at home, but she left him two or three times, car- 
rying with her his papers and letters, and interpolating them ; 
and in connection with his opponents, who were in her confi- 
dence, she caused some of them to be published. She finally 
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took herself away to return no more, but continued for some 


time her scandalous conduct in reference to him. 
It is not our purpose in this sketch to enter into a review of 
the denomination of which Wesley was the founder, its char- 


acteristic doctrines, or church government. It should be un- 
derstood that he never formally separated from the Church of 
England, nor did he design such a separation on the part of 
his adherents. He would rather remain in that church, re- 
form it, and revive in it a spiritual religion, than go outside 
and work in a separate organization. But “can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed ?”? There was an inherent an- 
tagonism between the methods of Wesley and his follow- 
ers, and those of the Established Church, and the inevitable 
tendency in many things was to weaken the bonds of union— 
which Wesley did not intend— until the tension became so 
great as to snap them in twain. 


We will finish this imperfect sketch by a look at the closing 
period of Wesley’s life. This was calm and delightful. God 


granted to him a remarkable degree of health and vigor. He 
lived within about three months of eighty-eight years, and 


until a short time before his death, “ his eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated.” 


On the day he entered his eighty-sixth year, he makes this 
entry in his journal: “I am not conscious of any decay in 
writing sermons, which I do as readily and, I believe, as cor- 
rectly as ever.” He still travelled and preached, and contin- 
ued to labor somewhat till within a few weeks of his death. 
He lived to see the seed that he planted spring up and de- 
velop into a tree, among whose branches the birds come to 
lodge, and sing with joy their songs of praise. 

On the 2d of March, 1791, God called him to “ go up 
higher.” His friends were at his bedside, and as the everlast- 
ing doors swung open for him to enter, he commenced to sing 
a favorite hymn; but if he finished it, it was not in the hear- 
ing of mortals ; for his voice died away upon their ears as he 
went singing through the portals into heaven. 





UNIVERSALISM. 


ARTICLE XXVILI. 


Universalism — Its Relations to the Politics of the Age. 


By Universalism we refer to the spirit of that faith which 
this periodical was established to advocate. By the Politics 


of the Age we refer to the maxims of civil polity by which the 


statesmanship of our time is distinguished. As religion has 
been given, not only to determine the conduct and mould the 
character of individuals ; but, through individuals, to deter- 
mine the conduct and mould the character of States; the re- 
lations existing between politics and religion cannot be mis- 
taken. However, they are not to be regarded as one and the 
same thing. They are as distinct as the sap and trunk of the 
tree. The fibres of the trunk are filled with the sap, and con- 
vey it from the roots to the branches. The sap goes into the 
foliage, and makes buds, blossoms, and fruit. Religion is the 
spirit of divine truth, given to sanctify the world; to direct to 
right results all life and conduct, whether of the individual or 
nation. Politics refers to those methods of State action by 
which the welfare and morality of the people are promoted. 


And it is through these methods that the spirit of religion 
should flow, to give them the proper tendency, and to lead to 
fruitful results. 

Husband and wife are distinct in their individuality; yet by 
the bonds of wedlock, there is an important sense, in which, 
the twain become one flesh. Christ, in revealing the spirit of 
universal law, joined politics and religion in the holy bonds of 
marriage. Henceforth, the nation that divorces its politics 
from the spirit of the Christian religion lives in a state of open 
and flagrant adultery. It forsakes its natural affinity of right 
and justice, and joins itself to the harlotry of worldliness and 
corruption. We cannot mistake the truth involved in these 
statements, if we will properly consider how, constantly and 
inevitably, politics and religion act and react upon each other. 

42* 
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The political condition of a people always exerts an important 
influence upon, and has much to do in determining, their re- 
ligious condition. The reverse of this proposition is equally 
true. The religious faith of a people, if it is worth anything, 
ought to give color and form to their political philosophy, 
And whether it be worth anything or not, such is always the 
result.’ 

This subject naturally presents itself in the following order ; 
1, What is Universalism? 2. What is the spirit of the civil 
polity of our Age? 8. In what do they harmonize? 4. What 
do the principles involved in them demand of us? 5. An ap- 
plication of the principles to our present domestic complica- 
tions. 


I. Universalism defined. The scope of the subject does not 
demand a dogmatic statement of the doctrines of this faith; 
but merely a clear and simple statement of its spirit and pur- 
pose. Its distinguishing doctrine is that of the final holiness 


and happiness of the entire family of man. But this is not 
Universalism ; it is only the ultimate conclusion to which this 
faith as a system logically leads us. This conclusion rests upon 
a complete system of established principles, by which, to us, it 
seems to be clearly and incontrovertibly established. 

1. As Universalists, we believe in the moral government of 
God, in the exact justice of the administration of that govern- 
ment; in the paternal nature of God’s character, and, there- 
fore, in the paternal nature of the government over which he 
presides. 2. We believe that under no circumstances will 


God fail to inflict a just penalty upon the guilty for every 


1 This is clearly shown by what is said in the General Review of the last ‘‘ Quar- 
terly,”’ in a brief note on “‘ Italy and the New Reformation.’’ By the facts given, 
we see that the recent political changes in that country are effecting much in the 
way of redeeming the priest-ridden Italians from their long, and, what until re- 
cently seemed, hopeless condition of degradation. The editor, before giving the 
facts upon which his conclusions rest, says, “ The religious change going on in 
Italy is deserving our profound attention. It is really the beginning of a reforma- 
tion in the very citadel of the Papacy. Since the establishment of the kingdom of 
Italy, both the king and the people seem to have awakened to new life and liberty 
in religious as well as political things.”’— Quarterly for July, 1864, p. 388. 
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moral violation ; but since all punishment decreed and inflicted 
by a father who seeks the good of his children must be reme- 
dial, we hold that God’s punishments are temporary, and will, 
therefore, come to an end. 8. We look upon the world which 
we inhabit, as one which a Father has provided for us ; upon 
the family of man inhabiting it, as one over which God justly 
claims paternity. 4. We believe that whatever the hardships 
may be to which we are subjected, or the seeming evils through 
which we are occasionally called to pass, a Father ordains them, 
and will, finally overrule them forour good. In short, we believe 
emphatically, in the Fatherhood of God, and, therefore, in its 
sequence, — the Brotherhood of Man. This to us is the great 
central and practical doctrine of Christianity. It is the moral 
pivot upon which the system of Christian ethics hinges. Our 
faith and practice in everything of belief, of life, or of duty, 
should be made to harmonize with this doctrine. As neigh- 
bors, friends, or citizens —in all the relations we sustain — 
we are bound to square our conduct by the spirit of this im- 
portant doctrine. It prescribes how we should live toward 
each individual, and, therefore, assists us in determining our 
obligations to our race. 

a. Practically, therefore, Universalism demands of those 
who believe it, that they forgive as they hope to be forgiven; 
that they exercise the spirit of charity toward the erring; that 
they seek their reformation, never their destruction. They 
are reminded by every legitimate deduction from their faith, 
that this, and this only, is the spirit of Christ and his religion. 
He said, “ Let him that is without sin first cast a stone.” And 
when none was found to accept the challenge, he turned to the 
guilty party and said, “‘ Hath no man condemned thee? Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more”! Almost 
his last words upon the cross were, “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

6. They are called upon to remember the beatitude 
“Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” So far as possible, they should live “peace- 
ably with all men.” ‘They should encourage the spirit of 
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peace in the family, among friends and neighbors, in the coun- 
try, and throughout the world. 

c. As citizens they are called upon to favor those measures 
that are just, not toward this or that class, but toward all 
classes. They are required to be just even to the humblest 
and poorest of God’s children. The same obligations by which 
they are bound to their nearest of kin, or to their friends and 
neighbors, bind them also to every other child of God. They 
are called upon to be good Samaritans, —to aid the poor, to heal 
the sick, to visit those in prison, — to pour oil into every wound 
from which humanity suffers. If they would be true to their 
faith, they must neither oppress, nor aid the oppressor. Nay, 
they must defend the oppressed, and resist the oppressor. Be- 
fore determining their duty to any given child of God, they 
have no right to ask, “‘ What party does the man belong to? 
Of what religious communion is he? Does he belong to my 
nationality ? Or, what is the color of his skin?” Nay, none 
of these considerations should restrain them from doing their 
whole Christian duty. If he is a human being, can laugh and 
cry, knows what sorrow is ; if he can be made to feel the sting 
of insult, or be crushed by injury and wrong ; if he can be made 
to suffer at the hands of the violent, or smart under the lash of 
the oppressor, they are bound as brethren to befriend, and, if 
need be, defend him against all wrong-doers. 

This statement we feel confident will be accepted as sub- 
stantially correct, by those who accept and appreciate the spirit 
and purpose of Universalism. It is brief, and yet it is broad 
enough to comprehend all, it seems, that a good man can ask. 
It embodies the fundamental principles of all practical religion ; 


nay more, the very elements of all possible progress for the 
human race. 


Il. The Spirit of the Age. In attempting to give a state- 
ment of the maxims of civil polity by which the statesmanship 
of our time is distinguished, it cannot be expected that we 
should give, in this brief paper, the history of every important 
political movement of the present century. The purpose had 
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in view will be accomplished if we indicate the direction in 
which the current of the political life and thought of the cen- 
tury is tending. 

As the seasons, so ages differ. Every age is distinguished 
by some leading peculiarities, by which its character is to be 
determined. The past is a history of successive revolutions. 
Every revolution has been preceded, characterized, and fol- 
lowed by striking influences and movements, by which the 
progress and civilization of mankind have been enhanced or 
retarded. The world has been convulsed by great political 
revolutions: e.g. the invasions from the East into Western 
Europe; the gradual formation and then the gradual crum- 
bling away of the great feudal systems of Europe. It has 
been agitated by great religious commotions: such e. g. as 
the Crusades, the Reformation, and the final overthrow of the 
religio-political authority of Rome. These great epochs have 
been marked by what may be called individual characteris- 
tics, — great epochal idiosyncrasies. So the age in which we 
live may be presumed to have its distinct individual charac- 
ter. Everywhere there are indications of motion, — of prog- 
ress. ‘This is emphatically the progressive age. It is in 
advance of all former ages. The spirit by which it is distin- 
guished is of a higher, more practical, and more cheering 
nature. 

1. On every hand, signs are cropping out, of a tendency to- 
ward those laws and customs known as liberal. As the peo- 
ple advance in knowledge and grow stronger in their devotion 
to justice, the nations of the earth show a more willing dispo- 
sition to acknowledge, and therefore to ordain, by the estab- 
lishment of suitable laws, the essential equality of man. While 
it may be impossible to lift men up to an absolute social equal- 
ity, while in the very nature of things men can never be made 
equal in mental capacity, there is no reason, only in the logic 
of selfish hearts, why they should not be made equal before the 
law.’ We hail with joy the humane and Christian spirit gain- 


* By this is meant, that the laws and regulations of society should be such as to 
give to every individual born into the world, whatever may be his parentage or 
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ing ground among the nations that favors the distribution of 
political equality among all classes of society. Arbitrary po- 
litical distinctions are everywhere becoming unpopular ; castes, 
classes, privileged orders, must ultimately, one and all, suc- 
cumb to this pressure of growing justice. They cannot always 
withstand the desire of the people to circumscribe the exclu- 
sive privileges of the few, and to enlarge the rights and immu- 
nities of the many. How the peoples of Europe have been 
wronged and crushed by the exclusive claims of false, treach- 
erous, and tyrannical castes of nobility! * To make places for 
this ‘ progeny of barbarism,” their territory has been broken 
up into petty kingdoms, and the wealth and happiness of the 
masses have been squandered.‘ In the growing light of the 
nineteenth century, these things cannot endure without being 
felt and questioned. As, from the growing popular distaste to 
them, hereditary rights become weaker, and the voice and the 
will of the people become stronger and are felt, more and more 
sensibly, in the affairs of State; these and kindred evils must 


vanish. Respect for the popular will is everywhere on the in- 


his circumstances, an opportunlty to do the best, with the native talents God has 
given him, that ordinary and unavoidable conditions will permit. No stumbling 
block should be put in his way, to whatever class or caste he may belong by birth, 
to prevent him from rising to that position in the world for which his talents fit 
him. A man should be allowed to do, whatever he shows by his ability he can do 
well, — whatever he has a natural aptitude for. His right in this is established, 
not by the caste to which he belongs by birth, not by the fact that he was born 
rich, not by the fact that he was born of parents with a white skin ; but by the 
fact that God has given him the ability. That is title enough to this his inaliena- 
ble right. And this, we judge, is what Jefferson meant, when he spoke of man’s 
‘* inalienable rights,’’ and declared that ‘‘ all men are free and equal.’’ 

3 <* A titled nobility is the most undisputed progeny of barbarism.’’ Its very 
existence proves it to be inimical to all the interests of the people.—E. P. Hood: 
The Age and its Architects, p. 293. 

4 A London journal of recent date, through one of its continental correspond- 
ents, gives a good hit at this flagrant evil. It is so good that we will give it here. 
The correspondent says, ‘‘I have just returned from Germany, after a month’s 
knocking about. I had glorious weather, and saw all the little kings at Frankfort. 
A good story is told of one of them, which is too good to be lost. He wanted his 
army to be instructed in the use of the Armstrong gun; so he got one; but to his 
great chagrin he found he would be obliged before testing it, to ask leave of his 
neighbor to set up the target in his kingdom, —his own not being big enough 


Sor the Armstrong’s range ! 
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crease. So true is this, that, to-day, several of the crowned 
heads of Europe hold their titles as much by the will of the 
people as by hereditary claim. Even if it be true that in 
such cases the will of the people has been very imperfectly 
expressed, and is only nominally respected, the formality of 
showing respect to that will is incontestable proof of the fact 
for which we contend. That respect has to be shown, because 
the growing conviction among the people as to what is right, 
and the enlightened spirit of the age, demand it. The time 
was, when such positions and titles were held wholly on the 
ground of bargain or conquest. In those days, the bare 
thought that the people had any right in the matter was 
scorned and contemned. The people then were divided up, 
given away, entailed, fought for, or bought and sold, as the 
will of those who claimed to be their masters decreed. It is 
sad to contemplate the condition of the masses in those times. 
They were the vintage in the wine-vat of tyranny, — were 
trodden beneath the iron heel of bloody despots. Their blood 
was the wine that flowed, which tyrants drank, and upon 
which they caroused and grew plethoric. 

Thank God for our Declaration of Independence, for our 
Revolution and our country with its free institutions! The 
influence which these have exerted, in awakening a new spirit 
among the nations, is incalculable! See how the history of 
our country has established, and is to-day establishing, not 
only the right of the people to rule themselves, but the feasi- 
bility of this right! The example of this country, both at 


5 The French emperor, made master of France by a base coup d’etat, and a 
bloody tragedy, takes advantage of our present domestic complications, to send 
an invading army into Mexico. He conquers the country : selects an agent from 
among the ‘‘ progeny of barbarism,’ —a member of the nobility of Europe, — to 
consummate another foul scheme against free government. By this act he seeks 
to ingratiate himself into the good graces of the hereditary castes of Europe— es- 
pecially of the nobility of Germany ; but in order to pander to the popular will, 
and to blind freedom-loving Frenchmen to this scheme against the liberty of the 
people, he orders the formality of an election in Mexico. By the former act the 
double-faced emperor of France seeks to conciliate the hereditary paupers of Eu- 
ye known as nobles ; by the latter he pays an unmistakable compliment to the 
right of the people to choose their own rulers. Louis Napoleon, though a traitor 
to the interests of humanity, knows, respects, and dreads the spirit of the age. 
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home and abroad, is lifting up the crushed, and is giving free- 
dom to the oppressed. It is teaching the nations to honor 
man as man, to recognize in him the image and child of God; 
and to give him the aid which he needs to fit him for that 
hallowed purpose his Maker had in view when he placed him 
here on earth. 

2. This desire to do man justice, —to give scope to the ca- 
pacities and possibilities of his nature, —is leading the nations 
to the discovery of unnumbered methods, hitherto unknown, 
for the improvement of man’s character and condition. In 
nothing does this tendency manifest itself so clearly as in the 
desire apparent among the Christian nations, to apply the spirit 
of the gospel, not only to single individuals and to private 
affairs ; but to the customs of society, to the laws and institu- 
tions of the State, and, more and more, even to international 
questions and complications. It is this spirit, in active opera- 
tion, that leads the statesmen of our time to use language like 
the following: “I know no different rule for a good nation 
than for a good man. Iam sure that a good nation will not 
do what a good man will scorn todo. ..... The common- 
wealth of nations cannot disregard those commanding prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity which cannot be set at nought 
without a shock to human nature itself.” ° 

In the last analysis of the object for which governments exist, 
it will be found they are established, ordained, and protected 
of God, not to abrogate the laws of justice, not to set at nought 
the divine spirit of the Christian religion ; but to give to that 
spirit a concrete form, and to organize it into living and vital 
institutions. 

Now compare the results to which this spirit among the na- 
tions has led with the demands of our faith, and see what 
cheering signs greet us on every hand. 

a. Within the present generation a more Christian spirit, a8 
to the duty of society toward criminals, has developed itself; 
and many efforts have been made to change the laws touching 


6 Hon. Charles Sumner. Our Foreign Relations. A speech before the citizens 
of New York, at Cooper Institute, Sept. 10, 1863. 
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this subject, so as to secure a more lenient treatment of crimi- 
nals. They are to be punished as heretofore, but with an eye 
to their reformation, not to gratify the cruel spirit of revenge. 

b. Peace Societies have been organized. World’s Peace 
Conventions have been held. Efforts have been made — and, 
when the opportune moment comes, will be made again with 
redoubled vigor —to so change the international relations of 
the world that the disputes of nations may be settled by di- 
plomacy, according to principles of reason and justice, and 
not, as now, by the trial of physical force, —the barbarous 
practice of war. Good and wise men have long since felt and 
acknowledged not only the feasibility, but the humanity of 
this. Says Richter, ‘ Nations, which, in the last resort, only 
consist of individuals, — owing to a love of war in their gov- 
ernors, fell into that very condition out of which the individ- 
uals had endeavored to extricate themselves by combining to 
form a State. So little yet does man regard the interests of 
man. Confined to his clod of earth, like the insect to its leaf, 


he does not perceive that every war on the face of the globe is, 


in fact, a civil war.” ” Referring to the time when war among 


the nations was the rule, and peace only an exception, he again 
says, “In the first instance, the mutual defence of individuals 
formed the State; and afterward, as each nation experienced 
the necessity of defending itself against the aggressions of 
other nations, the king seemed to perform his duty to the 
State best by watching over its frontiers, not by becoming 
chief architect, food provider, farmer, coiner, and regulator of 
its domestic affairs; he had rather to act externally by the 


7 Those politicians who have been recently and so miraculously converted to 
the Peace Party, and who are horror-stricken at our present civil contest, should 
remember that the war of conquest which they advocated and justified, a few years 
ago, against Mexico, was as much a civil war as the one in which we are now in- 
volved. This war is a war of necessity —a war for self-preservation, — a war for 
national existence and integrity; on the contrary, the war with Mexico was an un- 
provoked attack upon a weak neighboring republic, —a war waged for conquest, — 
to gain new territory in which to spread the curse of chattel slavery. The differ- 
ence is as great as that of the antipodes, and the position of our new peace-men 
only shows the inextricable inconsistencies in which the support of ss in- 
volves them. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. I. 43 
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law of the stronger than internally by the power of the affec- 
tions.”* In this respect the theories of statesmen and the 
maxims of law-givers are undergoing an important and favor- 
able change, that will ultimately work out and establish a new 
and better system of things. 

c. We also see that, nearly everywhere, measures are being 
taken to improve the condition of the lower classes, —as in 
England, to do away with serfdom, —as in Russia, to abolish 
slavery, —as here at home. 

The world does not enter so readily into these movements 
to improve man’s condition as the true friends of progress 
may desire. In promoting what the principles of justice and 
the condition of humanity so clearly require, we encounter bru- 
tality and treachery, and have to contend against heartless self- 
ishness and blind ignorance. The sword has been unsheathed, 
the gleam of bayonets has taken the place of waving corn and 
golden grain, the flash of musketry and the roar of artillery 
vies with the thunders of the sky; even the fury of wild and 
relentless mobs, more barbarous and savage in their rage than 
the red men of the forest, has been aroused and directed upon 
innocence and helplessness. 

What does this prove? It proves that barbarism is not yet 
at an end, and that the world has not yet been conquered by 
the spirit of Christianity. It is yet, to some extent at least, 
as it has always been. Every good cause, to gain a foothold 
in the world, —a base of operations from which it may work 
to introduce its improvements and blessings, — has to contend 
with treachery and brutality, has to overcome ignorance and 
selfishness. Every important and signal effort to lift man up 
into a higher political, social, or moral condition has almost 
always been met by the steel-clad hosts of Belial; and thus, 
as the world has been, and (is it not a shame to our Chris- 
tianity?) as it is still governed, has not war often become a 
necessity from which the true and the brave could not fly 
without deserting, at once, the cause of God and man? 


. Jean Paul Fr. Richter, Levana, pp. 258-9. 
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Ill. Zhe Harmony. The reader, who has carefully followed 
the development of the principles of our faith, and has com- 
pared them with the spirit of our age, will-have seen wherein 
these agree. Yet a few words on this head will be pardoned. 

1. They both demand an improvement in the criminal juris- 
prudence of the world. God forgives us when we sin against 
him, and so should we forgive our fellows when they sin 
against us, or against the State. God punishes to reform, not 
to revenge the wrong. So should we. To improve where it 
is possible, —to lift the sinner above his sins, not to crush 
and to destroy him, should be the object of every penalty we 
decree. 

2. They demand that, so far as may be, we should live 
peaceably with all men ; that we should take direct and active 
measures to render peace practicable in the broadest sense. 
We should maintain it at home, in the social circle, in the 
government of the country, and among the nations at large. 

8. They demand that since men are brethren, they are bound 
by this tie of fraternity, —the greatest to the humblest and the 
humblest to the greatest; they should, therefore, live to bless, 
not to curse ; and should aid the spirit of progress everywhere 
gaining favor among men. They should be willing to give to 
every man, by custom, by law, equal opportunity with every 
other man in society, to do the best for himself his talents will 
permit. In a word, our religious faith demands, that we 
should do to others as we would have them do to us ; and the 
political tendencies of the age demand, that this golden rule 
should be applied to the science of government. The nations 
are passing from darkness to light. They are beginning to 
appreciate the spirit of Christianity. They will ere long ac- 
knowledge, that the Son of God came not only to save indi- 
viduals, but nations from sin. , 


IV. What the principles involved demand. They demand 
more, no doubt, than the people are prepared to appreciate, 
or fully and freely to accept. To look. into the spirit of these 
demands, to contrast them with the condition and wants of the 
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world ; to behold the wanderings, the doubts, and the wrongs 
of men, to look up into the broad light that is breaking over 
the world; and then to see how some men dread that light, 
how they shrink from that which is their best blessing, is often 
discouraging. But this hesitancy and shrinking only make 
fidelity on the part of those who are not afraid of it, from 
whose faces the veil of ignorance has been lifted, and who look 
up into the blazing light of the century without a blink of 
blinding or a quake of fear, only the more imperative. When 
we look at humanity and the nations, and see what they are, and 
what they might be ; when we watch the moral elements at 
work everywhere and perceive their tendencies, we are stfart- 
led, not only by the magnitude of the work before us, but by 
the moral grandeur of the prospect that opens up before the 
world. And we are instinctively led to pray: “ O God, help 
the children of light to do their full measure of duty, that the 
children of darkness may be converted, and with them may 
soon become children of light!” 

We are too apt to settle down into a quiet, indifferent con- 
servatism, to imagine, however wrong matters may be, they 
ought not to be disturbed, but had better be left as they are. 
As one immured in foul air is soothed into an unconsciousness 
of it; so we are often lulled into an indifference to the exist- 
ence of great wrongs, by our familiarity with them. When 
we read, in the history of the past, the account given of the 
great struggles for advancement, we are apt to indulge our- 
selves in this fond delusion: ‘ Ah, had I lived in those days, 
how faithful I would have been to the cause of human prog- 
ress. Had I lived in the days of Luther, his cause would 
have been my cause; and under no circumstances would I 
have forsaken him, or the new light he proffered to the world!” 
«‘ Had I lived in the days of the Revolutionary fathers, I would 
have espoused their noble cause, and would have stood by 
them to the last in defence of their liberties against the claims 
of a tyrannical crown and the exactions of an unjust parlia- 
ment.”” In the mean time, however, we forget, that issues as 
important as they ever met and settled confront us to-day. 
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We forget, that the spirit of conservatism, which now with- 
stands the march of progress, is akin to the spirit of the Phar- 
isees who crucified the Master eighteen centuries ago; that 
were Luther battling against the corruptions and the errors of 
Rome, this spirit would be ready, now as then, to plant the 
stake and apply the fagot ; or were Washington now leading 
the feeble armies of the colonies to resist British aggressions, 
this spirit, instead of swelling the ranks of copperheadism and 
giving aid and comfort toa cruel rebellion of slaveholders 
against a free republic, would swell the ranks of the tory party 
of the hour. Never was there a time when questions of gra- 
ver importance trembled in the balance! Never was there an 
hour when opportunities so brilliant opened up before the 
brave and daring to perform heroic deeds, and to gain lasting, 
immortal renown! Never was there a time when the pressure 
of sacred duty rested more justly and more heavily upon the 
shoulders of the brave, the true, and the good! 


V. Conclusion. And now in summing up, and in seeking 
to make a practical application of the chief points we have 
presented in this paper to our present domestic complications ; 
the question arises: Have the principles we have been dis- 
cussing any bearing upon the political problem that now con- 
fronts the American people? That the principles of the faith 
we profess to cherish and love, and of the spirit of our times, 
have an important bearing upon the questions that agitate the 
public mind, no one, it seems to us,.can have the presumption 
to deny. That mind must be in a strangely perverted condi- 
tion that can imagine that all this has nothing to do with our 
Views or actions in relation to a war begun by slaveholders, 
and carried on in the interests of slavery,—a war that is deso- 
lating our land, and is bringing before us mighty and vital 
questions to settle! 

1. If our faith is to be any guide to us in practical questions, 
if we are to follow and obey the spirit of our age so far as-that 
spirit is the outgrowth of Christianity ; what right have we, 
as Americans, who should be true to the American idea of 

43* 
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equal rights, — what right have we, as Universalists, who 
should be true to the tie of universal fraternity, to give aid or 
sympathy, whether in deed or word, to the barbarous spirit 
of the South, that could not breathe the atmosphere of free 
thought, and which, to retrieve the victory it had lost in fair 
debate, appealed from the ballot to the bullet? Are we right 
in giving aid and comfort to the cause of those who dared not 
wait for time and reason to correct the wrongs they loudly 
pretended to have suffered ; but who invoked the trial by brute 
force, and who are now waging a war to secure a victory for 
the impious scheme of slaveholding tyrants, —a scheme that 
time and reason and justice never can justify, — a scheme to 
establish permanently, and to propagate ad libitum the curse 
of Negro slavery ? 

Believing as we do, can we be indifferent when such a 
trial is being fought out by our sons and brothers upon our 
own soil, — who are pushing back, slowly perhaps, but stead- 
ily and surely, the dark columns seeking to intrench, upon 
this favored continent, the ignorance and barbarism of the 
past ; and which would, if successful, crush out the last vestige 
of hope for future progress among us? The vice-president 
of the new pretension among the nations,—one of the chief 
apostles of the new gospel of slavery, — distinctly says, that 
the leaders of the South regard the fathers of the republic 
mistaken in their doctrine of equal rights.° He maintains that 
it has been left for the slaveholders of the South to discover 
the true doctrine ; which is not equality, but that the inferior 
should be the slave of the superior. He unblushingly main- 
tains, that no government can long endure which does not rec- 
ognize this fact, and establish it as the chief corner-stone of 


9 *¢ The prevailing ideas entertained by him (Jefferson) and most of the leading 
statesmen at the time of the formation of the old Constitution, were, that the en- 
slavement of the African was in violation of the laws of nature; that it was wrong 
in principle, socially, morally, and politically. It was an evil they knew not well 
how to deal with; but the general opinion of the men of that day was that some- 
how or other, in the order of providence, the institution would be evanescent and 
pass away. This idea, though not incorporated in the Constitution, was the pre- 
vailing idea at the time.’? Speeeh by A. H. Stephens at Savannah, Ga., in the 
early stages of the rebellion, in vindication of the Montgomery Constitution. 
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its institutions."° The Richmond “ Examiner,’’" of a more 
recent date, chimes in with this, and says, in still more un- 
blushing and bolder terms: “The establishment of the Con- 
federacy is verily a distinct reaction against the whole course 
of the mistaken civilization of the age For liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, we (they) have deliberately substi- 
tuted slavery, subordination, and government.” This journal, 
in keeping with this presumption, proclaims the new Confed- 
eracy — “ A God-sent missionary to the nations” to preach 
slavery as a new evangel,—a new gospel of glad-tidings, —to 
a benighted world, lost in the delusion that all men are free 
and equal. Did madness and fanaticism ever go farther than 
this? And the reader should bear in mind that it is this in- 
fatuation which has involved us in a civil war, and is now 
shedding the blood, and wasting the treasures of our people. 
And that it is for us as citizens of the United States, —as 
Christian citizens of a republic, — to determine whether this 
barbarous and bastard pretension shall be recognized as a le- 
gitimate birth ; or whether, as an abortion, it shall be thrown 
into the ruts of history, and left there to rot, as a solemn warn- 
ing to the corrupt and tyrannical of all coming time. 

2. When we look upon the evils brought upon the peoples 
of Europe — and especially upon the people of Italy and Ger- 
many — by the parcelling of their territory into petty king- 
doms for the benefit of petty tyrants ; by which as the cause, 
the people of those countries have been scourged and their 
lands swept by the besom of war as by periodical tornadoes ; 
by which again as the cause, they have been kept in almost 
hopeless poverty and ignorance ; what right have we to listen 
to the disciples of Calhoun,— to the preachers of State rights, 
nullification, and therefore of secession; and who would, if 
they could, succeed in converting the people to their political 
doctrines, break up the solidarity of this nation, hatch a whole 
brood of insignificant and hostile confederacies ; by which our 
prestige asa people would be destroyed, and our national 
glory and honor would be forever extinguished ? 


° In the same speech given at Savannah. 11 Tn its issue of May 28th, 1863. 
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What right have we to give the least shadow of support to 
the social system of the South by which, almost precisely as in 
England, wealth slowly but surely concentrates itself in the 
hands of a few ; while the masses are impoverished, degraded, 
and become, inevitably, draught-cattle for the rich,—“ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’’? 

Why should we give asylum and protection to any of the 
social wrongs of Europe,—or to anything akin to them? 
Are we anxious to raise up an aristocracy here that shall finally 
own pretty much all the soil, that shall destroy the rule of the 
people, and thus leave the millions a prey to the few? ” 

8. Our country is convulsed by the throes of a revolution. 
The hand of God is upon us. The fact is, we are suffering for 
our sins. He has raised up such men as Jefferson Davis, — 
the legitimate children of slavery, our great social wrong, —to 
be at once our scourge and our purification. When we con- 
sider the nature of the crime of which Davis and his aiders 
and abettors are guilty, —the crime of treason against a free 
government, against the rule of the people, against the very 
temper and spirit of the age, we are tempted to ask, “ How 
will these men figure in the history of the world? What rank 
will be assigned-them by impartial judges yet sleeping unborn 
in the womb of the future?” Had Davis joined hands with 
Mr. Stephens after his great speech against secession at Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga., in November, 1860, and had they succeeded— 
as these two men might —in rolling back the dark cloud of 
war; and had they then united their efforts to do away, by 
gradual emancipation, with the cause of all these troubles, 
they would have been hailed by the universal voice of the 
present and the future, as benefactors of the human race. 
Oratory would have exhausted its richest treasuries in pro- 


12 Where soil is cultivated by slave-labor, it is never owned in small farms, but 
in large plantations. There is a reason for this inherent in the very nature of the 
social condition where slavery prevails, and it cannot, therefore, be avoided. Now 
under such a state of things, labor is inevitably degraded; the masses are kept ig- 
norant and poor, the few are enriched; and sooner or later, as in England and 
throughout Europe, the many —their interests and happiness —are sacrificed, 
and they are given up as a prey to the few. 
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nouncing their eulogiums, and poetry would have sung their 
name and fame in every land and every tongue. But how 
stands the case now? Having given the weight of their influ- 
ence and example in favor of the great crime of the century, 
having broken their oaths and joined hands in the work of 
treason against so good and so benign a government, having 
been the chief actors in bringing upon us the war that is des- 
olating our land, filling our homes with mourning, arraying 
father against son, mother against daughter, brother against 
brother, and friend against friend, they have made themselves, 
and that justly, the execration and scorn of mankind; they 
are the Attilas and Ghengis Kahns of the present century ; 
they have cursed themselves into a more cruel immortality 
than the insane Herostratus who fired the famous temple of 
Diana, to immortalize his name.'* When the slaughter this 
war has occasioned is recounted, the names of those who have 
brought this desolation upon us will be looked upon as the 
names of monsters whose bowels of compassion were closed by 
their unhallowed ambition, and who gave themselves over to a 
crime which, to the patient student of future history, will rise up 
in the form of terrible sublimity, — sublime in its very audacity 
and wickedness. Indeed monsters are they, akin to those of 
whom Vattel in his “ Law of Nations” says, “As to those 
monsters who, under the title of sovereigns, render themselves 
the scourges and horror of the human race, they are savage 


13 Palliating circumstances may yet come to light to modify the crime of Stephens. 
In fact, enough is already known to show that his heart has never been in this 
barbarous and bloody work. In the speech against the Georgia ordinance of seces- 
sion, already referred to, he pointedly says, ‘‘ When we and our posterity shall 
see our lovely South desolated by all the demons of war, which this act of yours 
will inevitably invite and call forth; when our green fields of waving harvests 
shall be trodden down by the murderous soldiery and fiery car of war sweeping 
over our land; our temples of justice laid in ashes; all the horrors and desolations 
of war upon us; who but this convention will be held responsible for it? and who 
but he who shall have given his vote for this unwise and ill-timed measure shall 
be held to strict account for this suicidal act by the present generation, and proba- 
bly cursed and execrated by posterity for all coming time, for the wide and deso- 
lating ruin that will inevitably follow this act you now propose to perpetrate.”’ 
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beasts, whom every brave man may justly exterminate from 
the face of the earth.” 

Earthquakes rend rocks, volcanoes send forth their fiery 
streams of lava, and the floods, bursting over river-banks, 
spread far and wide their vast deposits of alluvia; by these 
the earth is enriched and made fruitful. May the convulsions 
through which we are passing as a nation bring out moral 
alluvia from the heart of eur people, and prepare the way for 
a new national birth and life. Asa nation, we may to-day, 
with great propriety, adopt the words which the author of 
Titan puts into the mouth of his hero. ‘ Ah,” says Albano, 
“have the thousand and four earthquakes which have passed 
through me, as through the land behind me, enriched me as 
these have enriched the soil? Oh, since my experiences are 
so dear, since they cost us either our days, or our energies, 
or our illusions, oh, why must man every morning in the pres- 
ence of Nature,’ who profits by every dew-drop that stands in 
a flower-cup, blush with such a sense of impoverishment over 


the vainly-dried tears which he has already shed and caused? 
From springs this almighty mother draws summers; from 
Winters, springs ; from volcanoes, woods and mountains; from 
hell, a heaven; and from this, a greater; and we, foolish chil- 
dren, know not how from a given past to prepare for ourselves 


a future which shall satisfy us.” *° 


It should be the prayer of the American people, that from 
their present experiences they may learn wisdom ; that these 
our trials may not be endured in vain; but that by timely vir- 
tue we may get good out of them. If we are true to our tra- 
ditions and history, to the spirit of our age which we have 
done more to create than any other people, this cannot fail. 
Our nation by its trials should be purified and lifted above the 
kingdoms of the world, so as to become to them a light and 
a guide in the wilderness. 

As we contemplate the fresh sacrifices that have been made 
for the perpetuation and integrity of our nation, and look upon 


14 Book ii. chap. 4, § 56, quoted by Hon. Charles Sumner. 
15 Titan, vol. i. p. 55. 
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the green graves of our fallen heroes, the language of our 
chief magistrate, at the dedication of the Gettysburg Cemetery, 
js peculiarly apposite: “ It is for us, the living, to dedicate the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. ..... Itis rather for us, that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion, — that we 
hereby resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom ; 
and that the government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Education and the Pulpit. 


Tue first thing our Puritan fathers did, after they had fairly 
gotten foothold on the shores of this continent, was to build the 
schoolhouse and the church. They counted education as the guar- 
dian alike of religious and political liberty. They regarded the 
meetinghouse and the schoolhouse as co-workers in the great en- 
terprise of upbuilding a free, prosperous, religious, and happy 
people. 

Experience shows the wisdom of their judgment in the matter ; 
and the contrasts exhibited by the northern United States and 
Mexico, by Switzerland and Italy, reveal the inseparable connec- 
tion between free schools and free religion, between education and 
that manly individualism which gives to a country its ablest, best, 
and most useful citizens. 

There is nothing which shows the character of New England to 
better advantage, or makes it more honorable in the sight of the 
world, than its munificent gifts in the cause of education; both in 
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the way of government appropriations, and as the bestowments of 
individual generosity. And in all moral action, in all great ques- 
tions involving the rights of man, the interests of religion, or of 
civil liberty, the people of New England stand first, as the defend- 
ers of the just and righteous thing ; first, as the unflinching enemies 
of oppression and religious despotism ; first, as the unfaltering 
friends of a free soil, free labor, a free press, a free church, and 
of education as the birthright of every child in the land. 

This statement, too well known as true to require proof, enforces 
the duty of handing down to future generations, undimmed in its 
brightness, the invaluable treasure we have received from our 
fathers. It shows us, too, the importance of sustaining the cause 
of education as the only sure safeguard of Truth and Liberty, of 
Religion and the State. There is no other way of continuing the 
institutions which had their origin in the knowledge and the love 
of God and of man. If the foundation is removed, or suffered to 
crumble away, the superstructure falls inevitably, however long 
in coming to that. 

If it were possible to crush from being all our schools and col- 
leges, our newspapers, books and printing-presses ; and so to or- 
der it, that all the children for five or six generations to come should 
grow up in utter ignorance; and it were permitted us to look in 
upon New England two hundred years hence, we should then be 
fully qualified to judge of the value of education to the State, as 
well as to the individual. We should be in a position to determine 
measurably the worth of the aid rendered by knowledge and learn- 
ing to religion, government, social life and progress. 

But our present purpose is to speak of education in its relations 
to Theology and the Pulpit. And at this point, we are deeply in- 
terested in the subject as a denomination. The last thirty or forty 
years have made a great change in the aspects and conditions of 
the religious world, and in the method and means of discussing 
the questions which have separated Christians into sects and par- 
ties. And not only the question of doctrines, but of facts also; 
not only the differences between sects, but the differences between 
the Christian and the sceptic ; the whole subject, indeed, of Chris- 
tian evidences, has assumed a new look and demands a new 
method of debate. 

Now it will be seen that with a new order of attack, there 
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must be a new order of defence, new weapons, and new tactics, 
And while, with a heart full of gratitude, we acknowledge our 


debt fo our denominational fathers for their brave and skilful de- 
fence of the truth, and their successful assaults on error, it must 
be seen and felt that we need in this day a class of men suited to 
the demands of our time, as they were suited to the demands of 
their time. We need men educated to meet the new expressions of 


thought and feeling, of doubt and opposition, with which the Chris- 
tian history and doctrines are confronted. We need men in the 


pulpit, in the social circle, at the press, on the platform of discus- 
sion, who are as thoroughly furnished to their work by education 
and scholarship as those whom they are compelled to meet, and 
against whose attacks they are called upon to sustain the Christian 
records and revelations. 

And not only this, but the creeds, or doctrines of the sects, are 
maintained to-day on grounds entirely different from those of fifty 
years ago. In order to meet these new phases, the pulpit must 
be instructed in them, and be ready to respond either to the phil- 
osophical, the metaphysical, the historical, or the critical argu- 
ment. This cannot be done without education, without a thorough 
course of reading and study; and soon, if our denominational 
ministry and pulpit are to keep pace with those of other denomi- 
nations, to keep pace with the progress of society in other de- 
partments, and to answer the drafts made upon them, a thorough 
professional education will become one of the indispensable con- 
ditions of assuming the duties and labors thereof. 

As we have hinted, in everything society has advanced; and 
law, medicine, teaching, the calling of the merchant, the editor, 
all professions and positions in life, require a more thorough study 
and a more liberal education. It is equally true of the pulpit, — 
and the people demand it. They expect something more than a 
crude, undigested exhortation to be good, or an exposition of a 
disputed text, or a prosy dissertation on the language of the ser- 
pent in the garden of Eden. The subject-matter of sermons has 
been greatly enlarged, and the themes of pulpit instruction indefi- 
nitely multiplied. It has come to be understood that religion 
covers the entire ground of a man’s life, his duties, his whole men- 
tal, moral, and spiritual (it would be safe even to add physical) 
growth. And it is getting to be allowed that whatever in history, 
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philosophy, science, poetry, literature, government, legislation, or 
business, may be turned to the instruction of the mind or heart of 
man, is fitting matter for the pulpit, and the preacher is expected 
in due course to bring it forth for the edification of his hearers. 

This expectation and demand the preacher cannot meet, unless 
he is an educated man; and he cannot be this without the means 
of education. And those means so far as they belong to theologi- 
cal study, or have regard to the uses of education in aid of denom- 
inational interests, must of course be denominational, must be 
furnished by those Christian sects which expect to appropriate the 
results of learning and study in the promulgation of their doc- 
trines, and in building up the cause of truth. 3 

As Universalists, we have a large and important work to do in 
this behalf. No denomination needs the aids of a thorough literary 
and theological training more thag we ; and none can put the fruits 
of this training to better use than we. The time has come when 
we must awake to our necessities and our duties in this respect; 
when we must begin to habituate ourselves to giving freely to aid 
all the institutions and organizations which are co-workers with 
the pulpit and the press in the dissemination of gospel truth. 

On all sides societies are calling for men of education, men 
whose acquirements will enable them to instruct and edify the 
people. But: this they cannot have, unless they are willing to aid 
young men in preparing themselves for such a ministry. ‘We can- 
not, reap where we do not sow. If we must have educated men 
in our pulpits, then we must furnish the means of.education. This 
plain fact we may as-well consider a-settled and unalterable thing, 
and the sooner. we begin to act upon it, the sooner our pulpit will 
take: its true panen, and oe ponte of. our denomination be an- 
swered. - ve ‘gop? 


‘Does not our ome experienee to-day anid our venmiaeel 
the importance of taking efficient measures’ for educating young 
men. and- supplying the great want- of -our pulpits? - We need 
scores of preachers at-this-hour; scores more than we have of men 
of- large information,-of a wide range of reading and study, of 
classical-and philosophical culture,.as well as of thorough Biblical 
learning and theological nee 
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The Church of England Controversy. 


Tuptheo'logical struggle is still going on in the Church of Eng- 
land, taking on some new feature every day. In the beginning 
the venerable Dean of the Arches Court condemned Dr. Williams 
and Mr. Wilson for unsound or heretical teaching, and suspended 
them from the exercise of their functions within the province of 
Canterbury, and from the emoluments of their benefices for a year. 
The defendants appealed from this decision to the Privy Council, 
and this court, the highest authority in the realm, reversed the 
judgment of the court below, and left Messrs. Williams and Wil- 
son in possession of their places and revenues, with the right to 
preach and publish as before. 

Not satisfied with this, their prosecutors issued a declaration 
which, we are told, is being “* signed by ten thousand of the cler- 
gy,” and which declares the firm belief of the signers, that ‘ the 
Church of England and Ireland, in common with the whole Catho- 
lic Church, maintains, without reserve or qualification, the inspira- 
tion and divine authority of the whole canonical Scriptures,” and 
also, ‘‘in the words of our blessed Lord that the ‘ punishment’ of 


the ‘cursed’ equally with the ‘life’ of the ‘righteous’ is ‘ ever- 


999 


lasting. 

The next and last move is that of the Bishop of Oxford, who 
has just procured a “‘synodical condemnation” of the book known 
as “‘ Essays and Reviews,” and this in the very face of the ac- 
quittal of its authors by the highest ecclesiastical tribunal of the 
government. This, of course, initiates a conflict between the Church 
and the State. And the result is. that in a late session of the 
House of Peers, the Lord Chancellor took the Bishops to task for 
daring to interfere with the Queen’s supremacy in the Church. 
He stated that no ordinance or sentence which the convocation 
might choose to pronounce had the least validity until it had re. 
ceived the sanction of the crown, and that if any attempt were 
made to give any force to them without this sanction, the parties 
so offending would incur the penalties of a preemunire. The arch- 
bishop and bishops so offending would have to appear at the bar 
of the House as penitents in sackcloth and ashes, and the primate 
(taking the measure of his sentence from the sentence passed by 
one of the bishops on Dr. Rowland Williams) having given two 
votes, would have all the revenues of his high position sequestrated 
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for two years. If, however, the report of it which he had read was 
a correct one, he was happy to inform their lordships that a “ sy- 
nodical judgment was simply a series of well-lubricated terms; 
a sentence so oily and saponaceous that no one could grasp it; 
like an eel, it slipped through your fingers ; it was simply nothing ; 
it was literally no sentence at all.” 

A supposed sarcastic allusion to the Bishop. of Oxford threw 
him into a state of great excitement, and, springing to the floor, 
he charged the Lord Chancellor with descending to ribaldry, with 
intentional misrepresentation of an act of Parliament, and with 
sundry other sins in word and deed. In the course of his speech 
he made the following statement :— 


‘¢ My noble friend has said that there is an attempt to repress 
the liberty of thought. For one, I utterly disavow any such de- 
sire. I do not believe that people can be kept to a right belief by 
any such means. No one can go further than I do in saying, 
‘ Let argument be met by argument, learning confronted by learn- 
ing, and the right shall prevail.’ But is that our question? Our 
question is this: — Men bound by the most solemn obligations 
that man can possibly take to teach according to the particular 


line of doctrine laid down by the Church as the condition of their 
holding the ministry — these men, in the judgment of this beneh, 
taught publicly, and in virtue of that sacred office, the opposite to 
that which they had undertaken to teach. Our action was for the 
maintenance of truth,.and to hold to engagements, and it was not 
to put down opinion.” : 


At this implied accusation a writer in the ‘‘ Times ” takes up 
the gauntlet, and enters the lists in defence of the accused, though 
not in theological sympathy with them. He ‘ protests with indig- 
nation against the use of such language respecting them.” ‘It is 
notorious to every one,” says he, ‘* and to no one more than to the 
Bishop of Oxford, that the writers thus accused are high-minded 
and honorable men, who would not hold their offices for one mo- 
ment if they thought that to do so would be to violate their obliga- 
tions. It is notorious that in the unfortunate differences which 
divide these men from the Bishop of Oxford, they are actuated by 
an equal love of truth, an equal zeal for Christianity, with that 
which animates him.” 

Per contra, the Church journals are indignant at the Chancellor’s 
remarks, and seem ready to defy the government. The ‘ Guar- 
dian” says, — 
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“Tf the government and Lord Westbury, as their Chancellor, 
really think the deliberations of convocation, judicial or otherwise, 
to be illegal, and that the bishops and clergy who attend those 
deliberations are liable to a premunire, let them at once proceed 
to establish this their opinion. But if they shrink from doing so, if 
they will not even put the matter in hand for settlement, let them 
accept manfully and honestly the present state of things. The 
archbishop was refused the opinion of the government law-officers ; 
and on this he took the next best opinion he could get, and this 
was favorable to the jurisdiction. If, then, this is not the law, let 
the government take proper measures, or allow them to be taken, 
for ascertaining what the law really is. If they decline to do this, 
let them silence Lord Westbury.” 


In the mean time, the Royal Commission appointed to consider 
the subject of compelling the clergy to subscribe to the XX XIX 
Articles, and to all the Prayer-Book, as infallible truth, are ready 
to report unanimously ‘ a new form of subscription and declara- 
tion.” Thus the government and the progressive party in the 
Church seem to be at one in all these things. 

Of course this condition of affairs tends to the free expression 
of opinions on various theological questions, and reveals to what 
extent some of the clergy who have subscribed the Articles of the 
Church have departed from the doctrines and spirit of them. A 
Yorkshire clergyman, writing to the London ‘ Spectator,” says 
boldly, — 


‘“‘T think we are all tending toward relinqu‘shing those ideas 
which seemed to make necessary ‘ miraculous conception,’ in order 
to secure the human nature of Christ from sin,” and adds that ‘if 
it could give a mechanical immunity from sin, it would destroy 
the virtue of Christ’s obedience.” His idea is ** that Jesus was 
‘God,’ not only ‘in the flesh,’ as he is in us, but also ‘ manifested’ ,— 
manifested to such a degree as we men cannot manifest it. We 
do but feebly what Christ did perfectly. And that is all the differ- 
ence between us and him, as far as we can make out. The dif- 
ference most analogous to it is, perhaps, the difference between 
the ‘first-born’ and the many younger ‘ brethren.’ He has attained 
to that toward which they are only progressing. But they are all 
‘sons’: their maturity is a question of time.” 


So the battle goes with the Liberal and Rationalist wing of this 
‘Church by law established.” On the other hand it seems to be 
beset with a new danger from the other extreme, — from the zeal 
of proselytism of the Catholic party. The Tractarian movement 
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was comparatively a failure. It began too high up among the 
intellectual and educated classes. Now the movement is at the 
other end of the scale, among the ignorant and superstitious. 
Twenty-five years ago, Macaulay called attention to the reviving 
vigor and growth of Romanism. And it is a fact beyond dispute, 
as statistics prove, that the number of Catholic priests and chapels 
in England has enormously increased within a few years. And 
now the monks are beginning to work among the people, and to 
open the way for the rebuilding of monasteries, the renewal of 
monkish rites and processions, and the introduction of saintly rel- 
ics and miracles. There has been erected a Carmelite monastery 
at Kensington, London; and recently there was presented to it 
‘¢ a precious relic,” — nothing less indeed than “an entire bone of 
the leg of St. Simon.” A French papist, writing from London to 
the popish ‘‘l’Univers,” proclaims this bone as the ‘ Aurora of 
Catholicism in England.” A monastery has also been established 
in Norwich, and the brothers have commenced processions with 
banners and wax-candles and all the accompaniments of Catholic 
superstition. ; 

And the most absurd and puerile Catholic books are published 
under the sanction of such men as Dr. Newman, — and they find 
readers and believers. Among these is the Life of St. Walburga, ' 
in which the writer not only has expatiated upon some of the most 
nauseous superstitions of the Middle Age, but Dr. Newman has, 
in a preface signed with his initials, solemnly set his seal to the 
same. The writer tells us of such miracles as these: how a little 
girl playing with a ball near the monastery was punished for her 
over-fondness for play by finding the ball stick to her hand, and 
running to St. Walburga’s shrine to pray, had the ball immediately 
taken off. How a woman who would spin on festival-days in like 
manner found her distaff cling to her hand, and had to beg of St. 
Walburga’s bone before she could get rid of it. 

In a late convention of the clergy, one of the speakers lifted up 
a warning voice in regard to the danger of these movements, es- 
pecially among the lower classes. And when these monks tell 
them of ‘‘ the good old days” before the time of Henry VIII., 
when the suffering poor always found a loaf of bread and a dish of 
soup waiting for them at the gate of the monastery ; insinuating 
at the same time that while the English clergy rob and oppress 
them, the Catholic Church would shelter and aid and save them as 
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her dear children,— we may.reasonably conclude that their ap- 
peals are not without effect on the paupers and overtasked toilers 
of the coal and manufacturing districts. 

In the mean time, Father Gavazzi, so well-known in this coun- 
try, seems to be on the watch to counteract the influence of his , 
. old enemies. Recently, in an address to the people, he declared 
that he was ashamed of many of the citizens of Norwich, for going 
to the monastery to witness the mummeries of Father Ignatius. 
‘‘ Stand by, and defend your Protestantism. Go not a step toward 
Romanism. Protestantism is truth; Romanism is error. Protes- 
tantism is religion ; Romanism is Council of Trent. Protestantism 
is Bible; Romanism is Pope. Protestantism is Christ — Protes- 
tantism is life; Romanism is death. Bless Jesus for your Prot- 


1»? 


estantism ; remain Protestants. Amen! 


Intercsting Antiquities. 


Some very curious and interesting discoveries have lately been 
made in the way of ancient relics, in countries geographically wide 
apart, and equally wide apart in their religious creeds and cus- 
toms. ‘Two members of the French Institute have been engaged 
for some time in , antiquarian, researches in Palestine and Trans- 
Jordanic Arabia. They have given special attention to explora- 
tions respecting the remains of the Temple of Solomon. They 
were enabled to trace to some extent the i inner wall, as they think, 
of that ancient structure ; and they were permitted to erect scaf- 
foldings, take impressions,.and make drawinzs of those precious 
relics: of. Solomonic: architecture which were: spared by the confla- 
gration:of Titus. “The ‘most important of these labors ‘is the’ exca-’ 
vation and complete uncovering of the vast necropolis known as 
the “ Tombs of the Kings.” The monument of, expiation which 
King Herod erected on these tombs, after they had been desecrated 
- forthe: treasures -they contained, ‘was ‘found in the ruins.’ ~The 
travellers’ discovered & hither to unknown mausoleum containing 
the sarcophagus of a king of Jerusalem. -The.royal, corpse crum- 
bled into. dust the. moment, it came into contaet with the outer: air: - 
There is, a, Hebrew: inseription, belonging to’ the most aricient pe-* 
riod, on the lid of the marble sarcophagus, which is now in the 


Louvre, together with..other antiqnities Fane ear the ioniies 4 
tion. 4 
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A curious discovery has also been made in India, at Sultan- 
gunge, on the banks of the Ganges, by some workmen engaged in 
engineering operations. ‘‘ Among the objects of interest found in 
the ruins excavated (supposed to be a Vihar, or Buddhist monastery) 
is a colossal image of copper, seven feet six inches in height, 
weighing upwards of a ton, and supposed to be more than two 
thousand years old. There are also several smaller figures, both 
in stone and in copper, the letters on some of which show that 
they must have belonged to the second or third century; some 
coins ; a copper vase, the metal of which has quite decayed ; some 
baked clay slabs thickly covered with writing, etc.” The collec- 
tion is at present placed in the museum of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, where plans and sections of the excavations have also been 
deposited. 

Coming nearer home, we find it stated in the ‘‘ Congregationalist” 
that a valuable collection of Peruvian antiquities was recently 
found in a tomb at Gran Chimu, near the ancient Inca city, Cax- 
amarca, consisting of images of silver, one of gold, copper drills 
and chisels, and various other instruments. J. H. Lyman, Esq., 
of Northampton, late United States Commissioner to Peru, brought 
home a small casting of copper and silver, weighing thirty-six 
ounces, which was one among the images found in the tomb. The 


following description is given of it :— 


‘“‘ Tt represents an Indian priest, almost nude, with a fillet around 
his head, kneeling before and worshipping a snake, which lies 
partially coiled around a tree. An axe lies near the priest, and 
the attitude of both man and rep‘ile indic tes a peace-offering, 
rather than a deprecation of the wrath of the serpent. Close by 
are two forked stakes driven into the ground, with a crossbar, on 
which is fastened by the elbows and ankles, facing downwards, a 
human being, with a pile of fagots underneath, prepared for burn- 
ing, — evidently an offering to the gods. 

‘As a work of art, it is by no means insignificant. The priest, 
the snake, the tree, the wood, are very well executed, and show a 
familiarity with the art of casting quite surprising. E.G. Squier, 
Esq., the distinguished scholar, who is now in Peru, making exca- 
vations, and opening tombs, says, he has never met or seen any- 
thing like it. There is no evidence that the Incas offered up hu- 
man beings, except occasionally a child, or beautiful maiden ; but 
it was the custom among the ancient Mexicans ; so this relic must, 
we think, be at least a thousand years old, coming down from a 
race preceding the Conquerors, before the Incas, dating back in- 


definitely into the ages of the past.” 
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The ‘‘Augsburg Gazette” states that, according to a letter re- 
ceived from Athens by M. de Hadinger, Aulic Councillor and Pres- 
ident of the Austrian Geological Institute, Dr. de Hahn, the Con- 
sul, had undertaken, with a party of thirty-six workmen, excava- 
tions on the Baligdah, supposed to be the site of ancient Troy. 
In a short space of time they brought to light the whole enclosure 
of the palace, and parts of the old Cyclopean wali. No sculpture 
was discovered, but some Hellenic coins, lamps, and the remnants 
of figures in clay were found. These ruins were reached after the 
removal of a layer of vegetable earth about thirteen feet thick. 
Opposite the Baligdah, near the Scamander, the remains of an 
old Acropolis were also explored. 


Faith and Works. 


In the late debates of the Presbyterial Council of the Reformed 
Church of France, in regard to the removal of the younger Coquerel, 
M. Guizot was one of the prominent speakers. In reply to the 
charge of the Liberals that he and his party were putting dogmas 
before a Christian life, as the ground of fellowship, he has the fol- 
lowing declaration, which must commend itself to all sensible 
persons, and is a fitting rebuke of that absurd, but common, as- 
sertion, that it is no matter what we believe if we only live 
right :-— 


‘* We are told that we are making dogmas, not religion. Gen- 
tlemen, before this reproach, my surprise is profound. What are 
positive doctrines? They are dogmas: this is their true name, — 
a name that we sometimes shrink from pronouncing, out of consid- 
eration for susceptible ears. For my part, I do not hesitate; the 
positive doctrines granted to us are the great Christian dogmas, 
and these dogmas, gentlemen, are the primitive fundamental facts 
of Christian history. The supernatural action of God, the divine 
inspiration of the holy books, the miraculous life of Jesus Christ — 
these are, for us Christians, the facts which have become dogmas, 
that is to say, beliefs of the church. Our adversaries separate dog- 
mas from religious life. Nevertheless, they talk of faith; they 
will have faith. Faith in what? Faith is not fed by vain aspira- 
tions: it addresses itself to positive beliefs, to accepted facts, to 
dogmas. And there is between faith and the religious life an inti- 
mate and necessary connection ; sentiments are derived from prin- 
ciples; the source makes the waters which flow from it, and to 
which believers go to drink that they may have life.” 
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Nothing can be more obvious than this to the careful observer 
of facts, the diligent student of life and character; or to any one 
tolerably conversant with the religious history of the world. To 
assert that faith is of no consequence, to repeat the saying, ‘ His 
faith cannot be wrong, whose life is in the right,” is preferring 
sound to sense; since a right life is an effect of which we must 
know the cause. As Guizot says, ‘*‘ There is between faith and 
the religious life an intimate and necessary connection.” 

Genuine piety, or love to God, is an effect, the source or cause 
of which we must seek out, if we would work understandingly. 
It is useless to tell men to love God, without giving any reason for 
it, — and the reason is the doctrine. We must know what claims he 
has upon our love, what his attributes and character, what he has 
made us for, and what he means to do with us when this life is 
over, before we can give him our hearts, or put our trust in him. 
We love things, not names, goodness, and not power. 

The words of the divine John glow with meaning: ‘ We love 
him, because he first loved us.” Here “he first loved us” is the 
doctrine, and “‘ we love him” is the piety; and the word “ be- 
cause” binds the one to the other as cause and effect. 

‘‘ Sanctify them with thy truth; thy word is truth.” ‘And 
this is the word,” says Peter, ‘“‘ which by the gospel is preached 
unto you.” The truth, the word, the gospel, are one, ‘* the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” Believing im- 
plies something believed ; and that something is the truth which 
sanctifies. And so the circle of doctrine and precept, of faith and 
sanctification returns upon itself, and is completed. | 

So in all the moralities of life, or love to man, — the doctrine is 
the authority for the command. If you teach that mankind are 
born into the world totally depraved, the commandment to love 
and care for them is without force. Why should I nurse young 
tigers and wolves to tear me? But if they are the sheep of my 
Father, stray sheep, even though wilfully and viciously astray ; 
then I can understand why they are to be sought for and saved. 

And if you tell me to love my enemies, to bless those who curse 
me, and to do good to those who hate me, —and then, when I ask 
why I should do this, if you tell me, because God hates his ene- 
mies, and curses those who curse him, and will do evil through 
all eternity to those who hate him,—it would speedily be discov- 
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ered, I think, that the doctrine and the precept are in conflict ; 
and that if I would be perfect as God is, I must hate and curse, 
now and always, my enemies, and those who do me evil. 

But tell me I ought to obey the commandment of love, because 
God loves and blesses all, the evil and the good, the thankful and 
the unthankful ; because this is the way he treats me, forgiving 
my trespasses, tenderly merciful to my infirmities, following me 
in all my devious ways with his patient, long-suffering love, and 
finally delivering me from myself, and folding me to his bosom 
with a benediction, — tell me this, and, believing it, my head is 
bowed in shame and repentance; my heart grows tremulous 
through all its depths, with tender sorrow and grateful emotion. 
The truth is sanctifying it. The doctrine is the power of God 
unto salvation; and obedience to the first and second great com- 
mandments is easy, and flows out from my faith as the stream — 
from the fountain. I see now what was in the heart of John when 
he said, ‘*‘ He that loveth God loveth his brother also.” 

And so it is throughout. The law prevails in the natural world, 
and equally in the moral and spiritual; ‘“‘a good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit, and a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” The 
doctrine of 


** Gods partial, passionate, and unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and lust,”’ 


did not beget among the old pagans reverence and affection, good- 
ness and purity. Why should we then expect that the doctrines 
of a cruel and revengeful Deity, of imputed sin, total depravity, 
of endless punishment for one class, and escape from all punish- 
ment for unother, equally guilty, — why should these docirines in- 
spire the soul of the believers with affectionate reverence for God, 
a pious and cheerful trust in his providence, a love of justice and 
honor, and mercy and forgiveness, toward the erring and guilty? 

Do these virtues nevertheless abound among them? They are 
so many pleasing evidences that the scions of a better fruit have 
been grafted into the wild olive ; welcome proof of how little live, 
influential faith there is in these things; and how rapidly what 
little there is is being displaced, perhaps unconsciously, by a bet- 
ter faith, a more generous and Christian creed. 

If we would see the legitimate fruits of the doctrines, when op- 
erating without let or hindrance, we must go back to the persecu- 
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tions of the Quakers and Baptists, the Puritans of England, the 
Covenanters of Scotland, the burning of Servetus, the Catholic 
butcheries of the Albigenses and men of Lyons, and the infernal 
tortures and auto-de-fes of the Inquisition. 

Mary of England saw it all, and was right when she uttered the 
sentiment reported by Bishop Burnett: ‘ As the souls of heretics 
are hereafter to be eternally burning in heli, there can be nothing 
more proper than for me to imitate the divine vengeance by burn- 
ing them on earth.” Here we have the doctrine and the practice 
in their logical dependencies and moral results. 

‘Nothing can be more shallow, therefore, than the pet saying of 
some, that ‘‘ Christianity is not a doctrine, but a life.” It is both. 
It is the tree and its fruit. You cannot have ihe fruit without the 
tree; and the tree without the fruit is good for nothing. Doubt- 
less there are many kinds of fruit ; but if we would have the best, 
we must have the tree that produces it. This is the unalterable 
law of nature. 


Anastasis — Resurrection. 


Resectine the doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, and in- 
terpreting the resurrection as a moral and spiritual deliverance 
and exaltation, may not Paul intend in 1 Cor. xv., where he 
speaks of ‘‘ the end,” when God shall be all in all, that there will 
be a sudden anastasis or uplifting of the soul, of all souls; a sud- 
den increase of light and knowledge by special revelation or disclo- 
sure from God, in addition to the results of regular growth in the 
knowledge of heavenly things up to that time? To illustrate :— 

A student engaged in the study of Virgil’s 7neid, or Homer’s 
Tliad, goes laboriously on with his lexicon and grammar, day after 
day, and succeeds in obtaining a tolerably good understanding of 
the author. .But when he has completed the book, the teacher 
presents him with a correct and elegant translation ; and with this 
he begins to read his author with new interest and delight, and 
finds many things of which he knew nothing before. And now 
what an increase of knowledge and pleasure in reading; what 
light is shed on difficult and unintelligible passages ; what beau- 
ties that he failed to discover with all his efforts ; what exquisite 
turns of expression, and delicate stiades of meaning which he 
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did not discover till aided by the translation; and how many 
strange allusions and peculiarities of expression become trans- 
parent, and furnish new instruction and pleasure. Indeed, in 
many respects, the book itself is new, through the sudden increase 
of light and knowledge coming of this aid. 

Now may it not be so with the soul at the time of “ the end,” 
when Christ delivers up the kingdom to the Father? May there 
not be some similar sudden uplifting into knowledge and power at 
that time? May not this be the added idea of the anastasis? 

The growth of a plant may be hastened by an increase of light 
and heat, as in a hot-house, or by electricity, by chemical agen- 
cies, or the addition of fertilizing elements to the soil. Yet this 
quickened growth and enlarged fruitage is, of course, in perfect har- 
mony with its structure and laws ; otherwise, in fact, it could not 
be at all. There is, there can be, in such case, no violation of its 
organic structure, or elemental forces, but only a development, 
under more favorable circumstances, of its natural capabilities, its 
inherent powers of growth. And if this is true of a plant, why 
may it not be true of the spirit? Is it reasonable to suppose that 
the soul will be less favorably circumstanced, enjoy less opportu- 
nities, in the future world, than a tree or a garden vegetable in 
this world? 

The main purpose of the argument in 1 Cor. xv. is doubtless to 
prove a future existence ; but it mixes largely with this illustrations 
of its character, conditions, etc., and shows how it is to contribute 
to the great restoration, and realize the glorious truth that God is 
‘Call in all.” This new revelation of divine truth and wisdom, 
this sudden disclosure of the Father, his holiness, his goodness, 
his infinite love and compassion, will draw all souls unto him. 

Tron brought near to a magnet is drawn to it with a power it 
cannot resist, though not moved, when at a distance, one line to- 
ward it. So the soul, when it is brought spiritually near to God 
in the resurrection, and feels the attractive power of his truth and 
love, will be drawn to him with a force of which we can have no 
conception while in this earthly body. 
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1. Savage Africa: Being the Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial, South- 
western and Northwestern Africa ; with Notes on the habits of the Gorilla, 
on the existence of Unicorns and Tailed Men; on the Slave Trade; on the 
Origin, Character, and Capabilities of the Negro, and of the Future Civilj- 
zation of Western Africa. By W.W. Reade. New York: Harper & Bros, 
pp. 452. $3.50. 


Ir this book fulfils the promise of the title-page, it is all any 
one can ask. Does Mr. Reade, then, meet the just expectations 
raised by his ample title? We think he does. For years we have 
not read a more entertaining, and at the same time a more instruc- 
tive, volume; not even those of Livingstone, Barth, and Speke. 
It is written in an easy conversational style, and abounds in ad- 
ventures, incidents, picturesque scenes, and strange experiences, 
and furnishes an amount of information on the subjects named in 
the title not often found in one volume, and much of which is not 
to be found at all in any volume but this. We confess, after a 
careful perusal, to a better knowledge, a clearer idea of the char- 
acter, capacities, present condition and probable future of the ne- 
groes of Western Africa, than we have ever had before. And though 
we have long known, to some extent, the progress of Mohamme- 
danism among them, we had not estimated the probable influence 
of this element on the future civilization of Africa. Of course no 
one is bound to adopt all the author’s theories and speculations ; 
but the facts he furnishes are an invaluable aid in making up a 
judgment in the case. For himself he fully believes that the negro 
is to be civilized and redeemed through Mohammed and the Koran. 
Hence he advises that we aid the Mussulmans in their great work. 

‘‘ Let us not put the cart before the horse, and attempt to civil- 
ize the negro first, and the Mohammedan afterward. Let us at- 
tempt to overcome, as we have already done, in a great degree, 
the jealousy which exists between the Mohammedan and Christian ; 
let us abandon our absurd projects of converting Mussulmans, or 
rather let us convert them to our arts, our sciences, and our com- 
merce. The interior of Africa is in the hands of the Mussulmans. 
We have only to gain them as our allies to obtain the entree to 
its mysteries and its treasures.” 

As regards the attempt to convert the blacks to the dogmas of 
the Church, he says, —‘* The negroes are not yet able to grasp the 
doctrine of the trinity, of immaculate conception, and of everlast- 
ing punishment; but they have a taste for music, and aptness for 
language, and a perfect talent for mechanics. I think that their 
bodies ought to be trained before their minds, and that the 
churches on our coast should be converted into workshops.” 

The sum of his observations is that Africa will finally be di- 
vided between France and England, who will introduce the ele- 
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ments of European civilization, and finish the work so well begun 
by the Mohammedans. Already France has opened governmental 
schools in which African boys are educated without interference 
with their religion; and in Algeria she possesses the germ of a 
great military empire. She will unite with the Mohammedan 
powers and push her conquests, seize the Gambia, which she has 
already surrounded, annex Morocco, and by planting garrisons 
in Segou and Timbuctoo, will control the commerce of Northern 
Central Africa, the gold mines of Wangara, and all the treasures 
which the Atlas Mountains may hereaftenfurnish. England, pur- 
suing a more peaceful course, will colonize Angola, run a railroad 
across to Mozambique, and grow on the table-lands of South Cen- 
tral Africa the finest wool and cotton in the world. 

This is the prophecy of our author, and they must read the book 
who would learn the grounds on which it is based. To such we 
heartily commend the volume, as well as to all who are fond of 
entertaining narratives, and lively and graphic descriptions of 
strange sights and scenes, of strange animals, and stranger men 
with tails, and without. 


2. The Chaplains and Clergy of the Revolution. By J.T. Ileadley. New 
York: Charles Scribner. pp. 402. $1.50. 


_ Our notice of this work comes rather late, as it failed to reach 
us in time for the last number. It is a book for the times, and 

gathers up for our study the forgotten facts in the history of those 
talented, self-sacrificing, brave, and devoted patriots, who were 
something more than Chaplains in the Revolution ; who not only 
prayed and exhorted, but took the musket in time of need, and 
fought and died for country and liberty. We were disappointed 
not to find John Murray’s name in the list, but on referring to his 
biography, we see there was not incident enough in his brief chap- 
laincy to entitle him to a place here. We advise those cowardly 
copperheads who are so ready to sneer at ministers as men of 
mere words to read this book, and then compare it with the 
record of those clergymen who, as chaplains, officers, and privates, 
have surrendered place and emolument and health and life, in the 
present war, while their worthless traducers have courageously 
kept out of harm’s way, and abused the government which feeds, 
clothes, and protects them. 


3. Life and Times of Nathan Bangs, D.D. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. 
New York: Carleton & Porter. pp. 426. $1.50. ; 


If the reader desires to know something of the rise and growth 
of Methodism in America; of the labors and hardships, the cour- 
age, endurance, zeal, faith, and piety of its early preachers, and 
the secret of their wonderful success, let him consult this book. 
If he would look at some vivid pictures of the frontier life of the 
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United States and Canada fifty years ago; if he is pleased 
with stories of perilous adventures, with anecdotes of quaint and 
original characters, with sketches of true and good men; and 
finally, if he would know how an earnest Christian minister spent 
sixty of his eighty-four years, and how he died, let him read the 
‘¢ Life and Times of Nathan Bangs.” We have perused the book 
with mingled feelings of wonder and admiration, of shame and 
. regret, of wonder, that one man with such slender means could 
accomplish so much; of shame, that we with means so much more 
ample have accomplished so little. We earnestly commend this 
volume to the study of those dainty, delicate young ministers who 
never think of going out into the wilderness, making their own 
paths, clearing and cultivating their own fields, and erecting their 
own dwellings, but wait for others to do the pioneer work, and 
lay the foundations, while they idly wait about the preachers’ 
market-place, on the plea that no man hath hired them. 


4. The Hour which Cometh, and Now Is: Sermons preached in Indiana 
Place Chapel, Boston. By James Freeman Clarke. Walker, Wise, & Co. 
pp. 348. $1.25. 


We seldom read a volume of sermons; but we have given spe- 
cial attention to these discourses, and find them full of rich and 
profitable thought, eminently practical, suggestive, earnest in 
spirit, out-spoken in doctrine, and addressed to the wants and sins 
of the times. They abound in seed thoughts, and ministers will 
find in them many germs which may easily be developed into in- 
structive and fruitful sermons. On the question of the restoration, 
Mr. Clarke is thoroughly evangelical, and hesitates not to utter 
his belief in every fitting connection ; though occasionally, in his 
allusions to what he supposes our theological peculiarities, he 
says some absurd things. For example: on page 263, he says, 
‘¢ The mere act of dying does not change a bad man into a good 
one; nor will any one be compelled to be, happy, or to be good 
hereafter, against his will.” Did ever Mr. Clarke know of a sane 
man who believed that the mere act of dying changed a bad man 
into a good one? and is it not simple nonsense to talk of any one 
being compelled to be happy, whether here or hereafter? and does 
he believe a man can be compelled to be good? We do not say 
compelled to abstain from evil, nor compelled to do good, but 
compelled to be good. 


5. Missions and Martyrs in Madagascar. Boston: American Tract So- 
ciety. pp. 224, 75 cents. 


For thirty years and more Madagascar has been a land of tragic 
interest to the Christian, and to every one desirous of extending 
the blessings of civilization to the barbarous races. Painful ru- 
mors of a cruel despotism, and of horrible persecutions of Chris- 
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tian converts, floated out from the island into other lands; but so 
securely did the savage queen guard her dominions and doings 
from the knowledge of the world, that nothing definite could be 
ascertained until after her death, when the island was opened to 
the commerce and intercourse of the world under her son and suc- 
cessor. 

We should be glad, if our limits permitted, to present our read- 
ers with a sketch of the contents of the little volume, named 
above, from which we have derived so much information and sat- 
isfaction. We advise them to obtain it and read it with care, and 
they will thank us for calling their attention to it. It is a new chap- 
ter of the triumphs of Christianity over the oppositions and per- 
secutions of wickedness in high places. It shows us that the days 
of martyrdom are not passed, that there are being made converts 
from idolatry and paganism who can suffer as patiently for God’s 
truth, and die as bravely in the name of Christ, as the Christians 
of the early church; the noble men and women who perished in 
the amphitheatres of Rome, rather than deny the Lord who bought 
them. In these days of unbelief and half-belief, we are inclined 
to question the stories of the ancient martyrs, or count them as 
gross exaggerations ; but the reading of the ‘* Missions and Mar- 
tyrs of Madagascar” will remove all doubts of the possibility of 
such heroic sacrifices for the sake of truth and principle; and sat- 
isfy us that Christianity, thoroughly believed, even though clouded 
with the errors of the church, is still mighty as of old, to trans- 
form, exalt, and glorify its children ; still mighty to overcome the 
terrors of the stake, the sword, the precipice, and every other 
form of cruel death. 


6. Ancient Egypt : Its Antiquities, Religion, and History, to the close of 
the Old Testament Period. By Rev. George Trevor, Canon of York. Bos- 
ton: American Tract Society. pp. 400. $1.00. 


So far as the American Tract Society sends out such volumes 
as this and the preceding, it is rendering the reading community, 
and Sunday-schools especially, a valuable service. This volume 
embodies the latest results of Egyptian exploration and discovery, 
shows the bearing of them on the Old Testament history, and ex- 
poses the assumptions and baseless theories of some of our Egyp- 
tian savans, particularly Bunsen, as regards the chronology of the 
monuments and hieroglyphics. In explanation of the number and 
diversity of chronological schemes, it states the fact, mostly over- 
looked, that no Egyptian antiquities establish any date whatever 
by their own testimony ; the Egyptians having had no common 
era for the measurement of time, but dating events from various 
periods which are themselves uncertain. 

Nothing can be more absurd than an attack on Bible chro- 
nology from the standing point of monumental Egypt, where gaps 
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occur so vast that Bunsen interposes a thousand years, others less 
than half that time, while others find no interval at all! Ancient 
historians and the monuments are in perpetual contradiction in 
regard to the kings and dynasties, some of which are contempora- 
neous and some successive, but the evidence seldom determines 
which ; and the length of reigns as given by the historians is often 
contradicted by a monument giving a higher figure than the histo- 
rian has allotted to the entire reign. In fact, the first reliable and 
unquestionable date in Egyptian chronology attaches to Shishak, 
who besieged and captured Jerusalem in the fifth year of Reho- 
boam, son of Solomon. This Shishak has been identified with 
Sheshonk, the first sovereign of Manetho’s 22d dynasty. All earlier 
dates are arranged backward from this as the only sure starting 
point. The author, we should add, follows the Septuagint chronol- 
ogy, and strongly states his reasons for preferring it. 

This volume will be welcome to all who cannot obtain the cost- 
lier works on Egypt. It is a most excellent and safe substitute. 


Sunday-school teachers will find it a valuable help; and there are 


very few sentences either in this volume, or that on Madagascar, 


over which a Universalist would need to pass the pen of erasure. 
We notice that the author, as usual with his brethren, misquotes 
Heb. ix. 27, as follows: ‘* It is appointed unto all men once to die, 


and after this the judgment.” 


7. A Book of Prayer for the Church and the Home : with Selections from 
so and a Collection of Hymns. Boston: Tompkins & Co. pp. 356. 
2.00. 


This long-expected work is now ready for delivery to such so- 
cieties as may desire to adopt it in their public worship. It has 


been prepared with reat care, by one whose heart has been thor- 


oughly in the work, and who has earnestly labored to furnish our 
people with a Book of Prayer, a Liturgy, and a Collection of Hymns, 
which shall take the place, in our societies, of all other books of 


service, and all other hymn-books. How far this expectation will 


be realized, remains to be seen. 


We have examined the various services with much attention, 
and though there are exceptionable phrases, and here and there, 
forms of statement to which some might object; yet taken as a 


whole, it undoubtedly comes as near to the genius and spirit of 
our faith, and to the religious needs and Christian experience of 
our people, as anything we shall be likely soon to get. One special 
merit of the work in our eyes is, that it borrows largely, in many 
instances wholly, the sentiment and the language of the Episcopal 
Book of Common Prayer. We have always thought and said that, 
freed from its doctrinal errors, nothing can surpass the universal- 
ity and fitness of its petitions, the beauty and rhythm of its ex- 
pressions, the tenderness and sacred charm which breathe in all 
its devotional services. 

We hope our clergy and laity will improve the opportunity fur- 
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nished by the publication of this volume to discuss the whole sub- 
ject of liturgical service in its relations to the wants, experience, and 
preferences of the Universalist communion. We believe there is 
a growing desire in our societies for a service of this kind, either 
wholly or in part ; and we think also that very many of our min- 
isters are inclined this way. Its general adoption in our Sunday- 
schools, and the excellent results which have followed both to 
teachers and scholars, have not been without their influence on 
pastors and societies; and the feeling is growing up widely that 
what has been so beneficial to the children cannot fail to encour- 
age and assist the devotions of the parents. At any rate let us 
have the subject discussed in our religious journals, that as far as 


may be the wishes of our people may get expression. We should 
welcome an able article on the question to the pages of the Quar- 


terly. ' 
The book is for sale at the New England Universalist Publish- 
ing House, and at the offices of all our denominational papers. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES. 


I. Bibliotheca Sacra, 1. Free Communion. 2. Authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch. 3. The Author of the Apocalypse, 4. The Doctrine of God’s 


Providence, in Itself and in its Relations and Uses. 5. Wheedon on the 
Will. 6. Egyptology, Oriental Travel and Discovery. 


The papers on the Pentateuch and the Apocalypse are continu- 
ations of previous articles, and show the same ripe scholarship, 
thorough investigation, and fair statement, which have thus far 


marked the discussion. We would call the attention of our clergy to 
these articles as deserving special notice in their studies respecting 
the authorship of the Pentateuch, and the Revelations of St. John. 

‘* The Doctrine of God’s Providence ” fills fifty pages which were 


much better condensed into twenty-five. The writer says that “the 
end of God’s providence, as of creation itself, is the direct and full 


education of each one of his moral creatures for his own everlast- 
ing companionship.” If we understand this, it is precisely what 
we believe. But on another page he says, ‘‘ The final end of God’s 
providence is to promote the greatest good of the greatest number 
of his intelligent creatures,” — somewhat different from the first 
statement. But again he puts the case as follows: ‘‘ The imme- 
diate design of God’s providence is the formation and perfection 
of personal virtue in the heart of each one of his intelligent creat- 
ures.” And at another point we are told that.God. “ subsidizes 
all things to the successful issue of his. scheme ef universal provi- 
dence” — and moreover that ‘‘ as vast as' are the. combined re- 
sources of the whole creation, in atl] its physical, intellectual, and 
moral wealth, and as vast as are the unfathomable riches of God’s 
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nature; so absolute is the certainty that none of his plans will 
lack their needful succors, or fail to answer their expected ends.” 
This being the case, we may entertain a comfortable hope that he 
will be able to accomplish his purpose of educating ‘* each one of 
his moral creatures for his own everlasting companionship,”—a 
result so near to universal redemption that the* difference is not 
worth disputing about. 


II. Evangelical Quarterly Review. (Lutheran). 1. Universities—from — 
the German. 2. Mistakes of Educated Men. 3. Questions relating to the 
Lord’s Prayer— from the German. 4. The Literature of the Lutheran 
Church, 5. Remarks on the meaning of Baptizo. 


Article I. is replete with information respecting the foundation, 
growth, character, academical instruction, degrees, students, Fac. 
ulty, and theological spirit and influence of the Universities of the 
Middle Ages and later, both French and German, Catholic and 
Protestant. The last article is a well-stated argument showing 
from usage, equivalent terms, context, and attending circumstan- 
ces, that baptizo implies pouring or sprinkling, and not immersion, 


III. Methodist Quarterly. 1. John. Dempster. 2. The Unauthorized 
Calvinism of the English Bible. 3. Edward Livingston. 4. The Battle of 
Blenheim. 5. The Nicodemites of the 16th century. 6, Our Antipodes. 
7. Christology. 


The second paper is an able exposure of the false rendering of 
such original words and phrases as our translators have compelled 
to do service in the cause of predestination, decrees, election and 
reprobation. Such passages as Acts ii. 47, xiii. 48; Rom. ix. 11, 
12; Eph. ii. 10; 1 Thess. i. 4; 1 Tim. v. 21; 1 Peter ii. 8; Jude 
4, are critically considered and justly interpreted. 

The third article is a fresh and charming sketch of the life, char- 
acter, and labors of the distinguished author of the Louisiana Code. 
It is by Mrs. Olin, who ought to be a more frequent contributor. 

‘“‘Our Antipodes,” is a paper of great merit, and furnishes much 
pleasing and valuable information of the explorations made in 
Australia, the foundation and growth of the various colonies, and 
their agricultural, mineral, and commercial resources and pros- 
pects. 


(te Books received too late for notice in this number : — 


‘¢ The American Conflict : a History of the Great Rebellion, its Causes, 
Incidents, and Results. Vol. I. By Horace Greeley.”’ Hartford: O. D. 
Case & Co. From Horace King, General Agent for the work, 81 Washing- 
ton Street. Published by subscription, the list already numbering over 
50,000 names! Price $4.50—$7.50, according to binding. 

“¢ A Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England. By Robert Carter.” 
Boston : Crosby & Nichols. $1.25. 

‘¢ Broken Lights: An Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Religious Faith. By Frances Power Cobbe.’”? Boston: J. E. 
Tilton. $1.25. 








